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PREFACE 


T is with a sense of deep obligation that I have to 
tender my sincere thanks to a number of friends 
for their generous help in the compilation of this 
book. His Grace the Archbishop of York not only 

gave me free access to the MSS. at Bishopthorpe, but 
consented to the reproduction of the portrait of Dr. Thomson 
which forms the frontispiece. To the Bishop of Beverley 
and Mrs. Crosthwaite I am indebted for their reading of 
my manuscript, for making suggestions, and giving me facts 
of much value. The Rev. Canon Watson, Sub-Dean of 
York Minster, kindly lent me various books ; the late Dr. 
_ Ramsay, Chamberlain, York Minster, gave permission for 
a photograph to be taken of Dr. Thomson’s monument ; 
Mr. D. L. Pressly, editor of the Yorkshire Herald, not only 


_. placed the files of that journal at my disposal, but made 


_ many researches for me. Mr. R. A. D. Booker assisted me 
on many occasions; Mr. H. Annesley Voysey generously 
permitted the publication of the letters of his father, the 
_ late Rev. Charles Voysey, and Captain St. Clair Harnett, 
' Mr. J. T. Hildyard, and Miss Edith Milner, all helped in 
_ various ways towards the completion of this record. 
_ The late Mrs. Thomson (widow of Archbishop Thomson) 
provided. much valuable material on which to work, and I 
have also been indebted to her daughter, Mrs. John Rennie, 
_ for many papers and photographic negatives, from which 
to make illustrations. 

My husband has supplied many anecdotes and personal 
reminiscences, besides reading the work in manuscript and 
making innumerable useful suggestions. 
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4 LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP THOMSON 


John in his old age was of middle height, of spare build, — 
reserved temperament, and of regular habits. It is related a 
of him that he always rose at 6 a.m.; and indeed his last 
illness, which culminated in his death at the age of eighty- 
seven, was caused by a fall in treading on and tripping over 
a cat in the dark early one morning., His strength of will 
and purpose had stood him in good stead in business, and _ 
in his position of Chairman of the Whitehaven Bench of _ 
Magistrates, which he occupied for many years. Ample 
evidence exists of his taking part in the corporate life of the 
town, and of the esteem in which he was held by his fellow- _ 
citizens. Moreover, he must have been a man of some 
cultivation, having the entrée into good society, for he — 
married a lady of the name of Isabella Thompson, whose 
antecedents are interesting and honourable. Her mother 
was Anne Home, daughter of Patrick Home, one of the 
claimants to the Earldom of Marchmont and Barony of © 
Polwarth. Her brother Edward was one of the best known 
medical men of the day; and her'sister married the Mr. 
Wulff 1 who was present on the occasion of the murder of 
Gustavus III of Sweden. 

Concerning Isabella Thompson, we have, unfortunately, 
but little information, beyond the fact that she married 
John Thomson and became the mother of his seven children, 
William, John, Edward, Walter, Charles, Jean, and Isabella ; 
and that she died on July 25th, 1847; but it is on record 
that she was a remarkably clever woman, a writer of no 
little skill, and a poet of cultured and attractive expression. 
An anonymous correspondent wrote in the Manchester — 
Guardian of December 27th, 1890, after the death of Arch- 
bishop Thomson, that, ‘‘ like her distinguished son, she was 
of a noble and commanding appearance. It is many years 
since she died; but not a few now living in Whitehaven 
can remember her fine figure as she walked through the ~ 
town, without a shawl or jacket, a striking person who 
attracted public attention whenever she went abroad.” 

Her son, William, received his earliest education at a 





1 In a letter to Mrs. Thomson, March 31st, 1866, the Archbishop wrote : 
“Mrs. Wulff, my aunt, has had a stroke of apoplexy, and is dying, I do 
not know her age, but it must be great. She has been very kind to us all; 
and has been saving money for my sisters, to make them a provision, for — 
: sone Nes according to a promise which she made to my mother on her 

eath-bed.” ; - 
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Jack, who was a Dissenting Minister in one of the chapels, 
__ and who subsequently became Chairman of the Educational 
_ Union. There is no record of William Thomson’s work at 
_ that time ; but his sister’s earliest recollections of him went ~ 
_ to show that he was always reading whenever he had time. 
4 This love of books was with him all his life, and as in later 
W years he required less sleep, he would load a table near his 
_ bedside with volumes demanding his attention, and often 
read during half the night. 

At the age of eleven (at Christmas, 1831) he was sent to 
_ Shrewsbury. He immensely enjoyed the experience of tra- 
A velling to and fro by the coach, which indeed he often drove, 
_ sometimes in the bitterest weather. In the Shrewsbury 
a School accounts sent to his father between Christmas, 1831 
_ and 1836, there occur various amusing items. For example, 
* we learn that his journey home by coach always cost £5, 
and that there was “mischief repaired in Mrs. James’ 
be ” in 1834, to the extent of four shillings and nine- 
* 





- house 
pence. 
_ At that time Shrewsbury, under the Headmastership of 
_ Dr. Butler, was one of the great centres of classical learning 
__in England ; a point which Thomson himself discussed when 
he visited his old school in 1880 for the purpose of presenting 
_ the prizes. 

“‘ The Mathematical instruction when I knew the school,” 
he said, “‘ was certainly very small. It seemed as if it were 
a thought necessary, in order to allow the great plant of 


r 















_ Greek and Latin to flourish, that all other vegetation should 
‘ be repressed, and that they alone should cover the whole 
ground. The little mathematics that were taught in my 
time were taught by gentlemen who sold steel pens with 
one hand and guided you over ‘ The Asses Bridge’ with 
the other: who were expected to teach the smaller boys 
the rudiments of the Latin grammar, but whose knowledge 
‘was so associated with some tremendous false quantities | 
‘that, in a school like this, it deprived them of the slightest 
hope of interest. Now, Mathematics are properly considered, 
and two masters are devoted to this subject. This change 
was so immense that new buildings were required, for it 
seemed as if the old buildings would totter to their very 
- foundation at the sight of a revolution so tremendous. I 
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must confess that for my own part I should have liked, when 
I was in the school, to have had a chance of studying a little 
bit of Science. I have blackened my nose and burnt my 


fingers with chemistry in the holidays. I should not have 


dreamed of doing it in school.” 
William Thomson only stayed at Shrewsbury for five or 
six years, having gained a Queen’s College Scholarship, and 


thereupon taken his place at the University of Oxford ; 


matriculating June 2, 1836; proceeding B.A. June 20, 
1840 ; M.A. January 26, 1844; B.D. and D.D., 1856. “ At 
College he maintained undiminished his love for the study 
of Logic and Philosophy, and devoted a great portion of his 
time to the works of Plato and Aristotle, to which fact that 
remarkable comprehensive ability, separative skill, and in- 
cisive power of reasoning, of which his subsequent utter- 
ances and productions have shown him to be a master, was 
largely attributed.” + 

Certainly the erudition which he exhibited afterwards, 
together with his wide knowledge of all sorts and conditions 
of character, are ample proof that time at Queen’s was 
employed to the very best possible purpose. Moreover, he 
had begun to take his place as an original thinker, and 
when only twenty-three years old, studying for a Fellow- 
ship, he was also engaged on his famous work Outlines of 
the Laws of Thought, which, when published in 1842, imme- 
diately became a recognised text-book for Oxford classes. 
Critics hailed it as the means whereby “‘ the whole doctrine 
of Syllogism is more compactly enunciated and consistently 
expounded than ever before.” 

The circumstances connected with the writing of this book 
were in themselves remarkable, and explain the reason why 
Thomson secured only a Third Class in Classical Honours. 
His tutor had advised him only to take up enough books to 
secure a Third Class, which would ensure his getting a 
Fellowship, and. following this advice Thomson succeeded 
in both directions, reading for his degree and producing his 
Outlines of the Laws of Thought at the same time. 

Dr. Bradley, then a young Rugby master (afterwards 
Dean of Westminster), related in after years that he had 
been so much struck by Oudlines of the Laws of Thought 


that, without ever having seen the author, he started at 


* Church of England Temperance Chyonicle, January 6, 1883. 
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6 p.m. after school, rode to Banbury, and thence drove on 
to Oxford so as to vote for him as Professor of Logic the 


_ next morning, returning the same way at once, a ride and 


drive of about ninety miles. 

Canon Machell in his early days went up from Shrewsbury 
for a scholarship at Queen’s with another Shrewsbury boy. 
While there, he was in an undergraduate’s rooms with a 
good many other men; the door opened, and an under- 
graduate came in. Machell said: “‘ Who is that?” The 
answer was: “Don’t you know him? He comes from 
Shrewsbury, and his name is Thomson.’ Machell said : 
“I don’t know him. What hashedone?” The reply was : 
“ He has done nothing yet, but he might do anything ! ” 

Apropos of his “ Third,” the following story is related of 
a much later date when Thomson had become Dean of his 
college :— 

When the Honours list came out, among the First Class 
was the name of an undergraduate of Queen’s who was so 
elated by his success that he climbed up under the cupola 
overlooking the High, and addressed all and sundry who 
might happen to be passing. A crowd collected, and the 
Dons who were available attempted to induce the man to 
descend from his dangerous position. He declined, how- 
ever, to discontinue his harangue to the crowd, and it was 
suggested that the Dean might be able to influence him. 
Thomson came from his rooms and tried his powers of per- 
suasion. He began his exhortation to the excited hero as 
follows: ‘“‘ Mr. So-and-So, I can quite understand your 
feelings at your success in getting a First ...”’ He was 
promptly interrupted by the reply from above: “ No, old 


‘chap, you can’t, you only got a Third.” The rest of the 


exhortation was lost in roars of laughter. ! 
So remarkable an achievement as the production of a 


i text-book on Logic while he was reading for his degree 
marked out Thomson at once as one of the most brilliant 


intellects of the day ; and it is interesting to observe that 
while poetry, philosophy, medicine, and the law all held 
out inviting prospects of advancement to his great intellect, 


Thomson had either made up his mind previously, or else 


did not allow himself to think of their alluring promises. 
He quietly prepared for Holy Orders, (often spending the 
whole night in prayer,) was ordained Deacon in 1842 by 
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Bishop Bagot, and Priest by Bishop Sumner in 1843. Surely : 


we may take it for granted that the old strain of ministry 


in the Thomson blood was thereby asserting itself above all — 


the worldly aims that might have brought wealth and fame 
to their follower. It would seem as though William Thomson 
had dedicated himself entirely to the Divine Service from 
the very- first. 


Among the overwhelming collection of papers bearing | 


upon his life, there is a letter written by W. Pickering, the 
publisher, on December 8th, 1840, which is evidently a reply 
to an enquiry as to whether it would be possible to publish 
a volume of poems. The publisher would not take the risk ; 
Thomson either would not or could not produce the book 
at his own expense, so the poems were not given to the 
world ; and probably their author was glad afterwards that 
fate, in the form of Mr. Pickering, was not propitious ; for 


although he certainly possessed great poetic sense, feeling, 


- and expression, he would not ever have been in the front 
rank on Mount Parnassus. His gifts were more scientific, 
philosophic, and didactic than zsthetic or artistic. Never- 
theless all through his life he liked on occasions to “‘ drop 
into verse,” generally in his lighter moments, and chiefly to 


amuse his children, when his ready wit and sense of humour | 


were much appreciated. 
His diary, written about 1840, gives evidence of a power- 


ful character, full of enthusiasm, faith, service, and origi- © 


nality. He would “ facilitate the entrance to the Ministry 
of all poor and earnest men.” He would carry on a 
vigorous Church Reform, and make it impossible for 
unworthy persons to be placed in positions of spiritual 
responsibility. ty 

The entries in the diary of December 18th and roth, 1841, 
prove how much his righteous indignation was called forth 
by the simoniacal tendencies of persons “in high places ” 
who controlled livings. A rectory was given to one man as 


“the reward of electioneering services performed by his 


father’! The Bishop of X. “never attended to general 
claims until he had provided for his grandchildren.” But 
the diary shows something more important than this. It 
gives some idea of the evolution of his devotion to the 
Church, and the final resolution to which all his previous 
life, his youth and his strength, had led. 
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find means and opportunity. As all my powers, small as 
they are, proceeded from God, so to Him they should return 
in setting forth His glory and centering all affections upon 
Him.” 

On November 8th, 1840, he “‘ went to Newman’s Church,” 


where “‘ Pusey preached on self-denial, and carried his self- 
_ denying so far, (even, apparently to the extinction of all the 
_ pleasures of sense, and all those of intellect which have no 


direct theological bearing,) that I, who believe in the divine 
mission of poets, and who exult in poetical studies, could 
not go along with his doctrines so clearly conceived and so 
eloquently expressed.” 

On the 14th of the same month he attended a debate at 
the Q.D.C. in the evening, and afterwards had four friends 
to tea, ““ when a repetition of former annoyances exasperated 
me so far, that I went into A... l’s room and struck 
him.” 

The entry for November 15th states that he “had an 
interview with A... d onthe vow of last night. I lay all 
the blame at his door; if he had punished properly, or at 


all, the unprovoked ungentlemanly language and conduct of 


A....1, and some person not convicted, but who I am 
morally certain was B . . ., all this recurrence of it and its 
consequences might have been prevented. A great many of 
my friends have kindly consented to come forward with 


_ evidence, if required. 


A. ,1 told, as I state here and shall on all occasions 
state, a series of deliberate insulting untruths.” 


On November 16th he records that ‘‘ the Dean signified 


“my rustication for the remainder of the term. Supped at 


Huntsmann’s, where all were ready to condole, and to 


_ stigmatise A . . .l’s conduct as ungentlemanly. Wrote home 


with the news.” 

The following day, November 17th, 1840, he left for 
London, where he stayed till the 24th ; but before his de- 
parture he “ received a document with its lithographed copy 
signed by forty-two members of the college, marking the 
general sense of A... 1’s ungentlemanly conduct. No testi- 


- monial could possibly be more flattering, and I shall long 


eo RUSTICATION 90 
“TI yvesolve therefore from henceforth to serve God, to 
_ dedicate all my faculties to Him and His Church, as I shall 
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continue to keep it, as a pleasant memento of the warm 
heartedness of my college friends.” 
On November 25th he “ arrived in Whitehaven by the 
Kendal mail, after accomplishing 300 miles in little more 
than 22 hours.” 
His time at Whitehaven was spent chiefly in reading, 
writing, and walking. He was busily learning German, read- 
ing the Prophet Jeremiah in Luther’s translation ; Xeno- 
phon; Ben Jonson; the Categories of Aristotle, “ finding 
it all that De Quincey’s censure led me to expect’ ; Taylor’s 
Holy Living ; Hume’s Essays ; Hook’s Church Dictionary ; 
the Gospels in the original Greek; (“I am pretty nearly 
master of the text,’’ he wrote on March 5th, 1841 ;) Life of 


Scott, etc. There is no evidence from either his diaries or © 


letters to show when he actually returned to Oxford after 
having been sent down, but his ordination by Bishop Bagot 
took place in 1842, after which he acted as Curate of St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Guildford, for four years, making himself 
acquainted with the practical working of a parish and laying 
the foundations for that solid, upright, strenuous, and mag- 
nificent career which was to follow. 

At the time of his death, one of his daughters received the 
following letter from one of the Guildford parishioners, 
which speaks for itself as to the earnestness and devotion 
already then apparent in the young curate. 


“BAILLIE ROAD, GUILDFORD, 
January 28th, 1891. 

“To Miss A. THOMSON. : 

“Kindly pardon this intrusion and any seeming 
ignorance or presumption herewith. 

“T write now that I hope your sorrow has somewhat 
abated to ask you to allow me to express—and that you 
will graciously accept—my humble sympathy with the 
family in their bereavement by the loss of the dear Arch- 
bishop. It is now rather more than 40 years ago that he 
held a Curacy here when he resided at the house of my 
parents ; I was then a boy at. home, was leading chorister 
of the church where he officiated, and was a great favourite 
of his, always running his little errands for which he abun- 
dantly remunerated me, thus finding me in pocket money, 


and I well remember having to go into his room morning 
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and evening for prayers, and of his reading to and praying 


_ for my father in a severe illness he then passed through (in 


the middle of the night). Though so many years have flown, 
they have not effaced from my memory his kindly face ; 
and the tone of his voice is as fresh in my ear as if it were 
but yesterday. I have passed through many vicissitudes 
since then, and have consequently never seen him since, 
although I had hoped that I should have heard him some- 
times when he has been preaching in London, and should 
have had an opportunity of seeing him to personally thank 
him for the kind remittance he sent to my mother to add to 
her comfort in her dying hours, but I never seemed to get 
the chance of availing myself of that pleasure. _The day 
however is spent and he is gone, but I assure you I have a 
glorious hope and a burning lamp of brightest joy in the 
knowledge that he has arrived at the end of that path which 
ushers all the just into the full light of the perfect day, and 
that if anyone endeavoured to walk closely in the footpath 
of Jesus, surely he did his own dear self. Well might the 
Sheffield workmen be proud of him! Many other little 
pleasant things I could say of him, but will pray that when 
the time comes, we shall behold him in the midst of all 


4 _ those where ‘ they shall see the King in His beauty.’ 


_ November 27th, 1843. 


With every apology, allow me to remain, 
Your ever humble and obedient servant, 
ROBERT JOHN KEENE MILLER.” 


While at Guildford, Thomson was writing his diary thus:— _ 


** Zeelenzustanden. 
In nomine Patris et Filii, et Sancti 
Spiritus. Amen.” 


“Shall I call the little work of which the chapters on 
Crucial Law are*to be a portion ‘ Dialectic’? It would thus 
form a good sequel to ‘ Laws of Thought’; its profession 
would be—to furnish certain fixed points of relation round 


- which the new ideas we acquire may crystallise. It cer- 
~ tainly is not so much a dearth of facts, as a want of prin- 
ciples of arrangement, that makes this age intellectually 


weak: yet, to acquire these principles our young men will 
make no sacrifice of time and patient study—and I fear that 
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Kant and Coleridge are oftener bought than read. One of 
the most hopeful symptoms of my truly despicable mind is 
my pure delight in the works of the latter author. One part 


of the ‘ Crucial Law ’ must in common gratitude be devoted 


to a guess-work attempt to throw light on his fragment of 
Logic in ‘ Aids to Reflection.’ But I am too prolific of 
abortive projects. Other titles for the book were thought of, 
such as, ‘ Portrait of a Christian Hero,’ in adopting which, I 
should give it a new turn and make it a counter-blast against 
Carlyle.1 Also: ‘Inner House of Man’; to both titles 
there is the objection that they are palpable imitations :— 
one of Carlyle, the other of St. Bernard. 

“ Another project! A few letters to The Times on in- 
ternal ‘Church Reform,’ proposing two main instruments 
for promoting the usefulness of our venerable Mother,— 
(a) The establishment of a cheap Clerical College, in order 
to facilitate the entrance to the Ministry to all poor and 
earnest men—(b) A fresh arrangement of patronage to 
obviate the monstrous Simony that now prevails, without 
restraint of law or conscience. By Simony I mean ‘ the 
procuring for a person any spiritual charge from considera- 
tions of interest rather than fitness.’ 

“ For the details of (a) I should recommend a seven years’ 
probation—practices of strict self-denial—funds helped by 
educating children—Latin to be the language of common 
intercourse—dead languages to be learnt from Fathers rather 
than from Pagan classics, etc. etc. “Who is sufficient for these 
things?’ God help my most indolent mind and feeble pen.” 


November 28th. 
“Called at Mr. Ross Mangle’s and afterwards dined there. 


1 He wrote a long and elaborate review of Carlyle’s Hevoes and Hero 
Worship in the Christian Remembrancer of August, 1843. It was a strong 
indictment of Carlyle’s views. “‘ It is not a Christian book,” he wrote, and 
in examining each “‘ hero’ named by Carlyle he shows that the author’s 
test of the heroic was nothing but ‘‘ fight ” and rebellion with every other 
quality, totally opposed to the Christian duties of mildness, obedience, 
submission to authority and patience under rough or wrong treatment at 
the hands of others. Nevertheless, “‘ We need hardly say, that among the 
heroes of this volume there are many we value as highly as Mr. Carlyle 
can. He does not so invariably take us to contemplate false heroes, as he 
puts them in a false light ; he is like an artist, who, trying to paint noble 
mansions, invariably draws them from behind, so as to bring into his fore- 
ground stables, kennels, a dung-heap, a wall with scarecrows nailed cruci- 


form. He calls our notice to the very points of character which detract 
from real heroism.” 
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His view of the church is that it must stand on a more 
popular basis, and cease to be a mere class church, as it 
seems to have been in time past. He mentioned in proof of 
his last position the phrase ‘ going into the Church’ as if 
entering the ministry was entering the church.” 


November 30th. 


“The Anniversary of my entering on the duties of this 
Parish. How does the account stand? I am not less in- 
dolent than of old, nay, I almost fear I am more so. My 
temper is not more under control, and the tranquillity which 
I have enjoyed for the most part has been rather the result 
of want of temptation, than of triumph over it. Oh, that 
I had strength to Jaboury! And to wrestle with myself in 
hearty earnest! On one point only there has been a decided 
change for the better—I have become more ‘a man of 
prayer. Yet, when [ recall wandering thoughts, want of 
faith, want of warmth, with all of which I am justly charge- 
able, how dare I speak of improvement? In that point, 


however, I must and will persevere. 


“For many and great mercies during the past year, for 
sparing my life and that of all my friends, for making so 
many persons instruments of kindness to me, for blessing in 


— some measure my faint and sinful attempts to do good, the 


Lord Almighty be thanked and glorified and praised. Amen. 
“T drew up to-day a ‘ Table of Lessons for the Sick’ and 
took it to be printed, that St. Andrew’s Day might not pass 
without a good work of some sort.” 
December 6th. 
“ Great men, say less than they know, ordinary men say 


_ as much as they know, little men say more than they know. 


Great men indeed cannot say out their knowledge, because 


it consists of ideas, which ever with changing facts generate 


new truths. There is fire in the steel as long as there are 
flints to strike it out.” 
December ‘7th. 


“He who would be rich in the immortal treasures of 
divine wisdom must deny himself and take up his cross. 


- Without self-denial there can be no true insight : without 


bearing the cross, no use of insight. The former neglected 


leaves films and visions before the soul’s eye ; the latter 
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neglected causes us not to see with it, though it be open. 
For the ‘ Cross’ must be carried into intellectual subjects 
as well as moral. It is seen not only in the difficulty of en- 
during afflictions, but in that of reconciling opposites. 


‘“O Almighty God, Father, Son, and Spirit, give me the © 


blessed light of glorious wisdom, more precious than rubies 
and fine gold, and make me value it for its own uses, and 
not with a sordid hungering after human praises. Amen.” 


December toth. 


‘‘ Do chemists fully understand the law of capillarity ? It 
seems to me the great contrivance for conducting many of 
the processes of natural life. The circulation of the sap in 
plants, the spreading of moisture in the earth, the rising up 
of water in form of vapour through the air, all seem to belong 
Rovat: 

“Query. Would hot water rise more swiftly in a porous 
body (salt or sugar) than cold? For if so, this suggests a 
reason why heat aids evaporation.” 


December t2th. 


“Mr. Snell had tea with me, told me that Mr. was 
an itinerant vendor of lollipops in Norfolk, who, having got 
into some pecuniary difficulties to a small amount, ran away 
from them. He became usher in a school, probably at 
Liverpool ; after which he became Principal, and at last 
took orders as a Literate, without having been at any place 
of clerical education. The first that his creditors heard of 
him was his reappearance in their village, his paying his 
longstanding debts with interest, and his preaching twice 
in the Parish Church. 

“From what I have heard in these last two days, I learn 
two or three things on the subject of preaching. I. That a 
sermon which does not seem to make much effect, may have 
fallen deep enough into some minds. Mrs. A. gave me as 
good an analysis of my sermon of Sunday morning as I could 
have given for myself. II. That to satisfy all it will be quite 
needful to make progress in reading. 

“Would the Rev. Cuthbert Southey furnish an article 
from the letters of H. T. C. Coleridge in his possession for 
our airy magazine? I have glanced through ‘ Letters, 
Recollections,’ etc., to-day with increased disgust at. the 
Editor—Never was a man’s posthumous fame so trifled 
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_ with as that of Coleridge by his friends—some by positive 


breach of confidence, others by the negative offence of idle 
indifference, as I fear Mr. Gree. I could find in my heart to 
write and beg him to throw into my hands the fragments of 
his “ Logic,’ at least that someone might attempt the task 
of preserving some fragments of so great a mind from 
perishing.”’ 

December 13th. 


“ One often hears a great writer called ‘ fanciful’ and 
crotchety.’ Now fancy, or the power of conceiving from 


the seen all possible forms of the unseen is, when controlled 


by judgment, our highest function of the mind, and makes 
it prophetic. When uncontrolled, it predicts results and 
issues that cannot have place. As ordinary people love to 
cleave to what they see, and cannot take in the merely 
possible, they pronounce the great mind as fanciful then 
when most prophetic.”’ 


December 14th. 


“In every soul where the will to do good is struggling 
with the reluctance of the flesh to perform it, there is being 


_ enacted the never-ending tragedy of the fall of man, from 


the paradise of Nature at peace and unity with itself ; the 
avenging angel with a sword of fire, whose name is Tempta- 
tion, repels the sufferer; and the luxury of ignorance is 
denied him, he sees and knows the joys of good, while he 
wanders and labours in the slough of evil.” 


December 18th. 


“ The rectory of Windlestraw-cum-Jackcloth falls vacant; 


it is in the gift of the Crown. A royal personage petitions 


that the present curate, a man of worth, tried and found 


_not wanting, a friend of the people under him, may be pre- 


sented. The proper authority returns for answer that it is 
already given away to the Rev. Simon Sheepshanks, and 
adds some civil speeches no-way pertinent. I ask a person 
who adorns a very high station in our Church, what claim 
on the Crown patronage the Rev. S. Sheepshanks possessed ; 
and the reply was—without either a smile or a blush per- 
ceptible—that the rectory of Windlestraw-cum-Jackcloth 
was the reward of electioneering services performed by his 
father !”’ 


TO LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP THOMSON 
December roth. 

““Dined yesterday at E. Clandon with the Archbishop. 
He told us inter alia that when Mr. Norris of Hackney 
applied to the Bishop of X . . . to give Mr. Tremonger a 
stallat X ... the answer was : ‘ Really, Mr. Norris, I have 
been obliged to lay down a rule never to attend to general 
claims until I shall have provided for my grandchildren.’ 

‘In this same illustrious Bishop’s Diocese was a Chan- 
cellor P . . . who held the living of B... He resigned 
it to his son on the simoniacal condition that he should settle 
£500 a year on Mrs. P . . ., the wife and mother. The son 
was a good runner, and so was a certain tailor of B . 
whom the son thought fit to challenge to a trial of speed. 
They were backed to a heavy amount and Mr. P . . . had 
more on the race than he could possibly pay. In a private 
trial the tailor was the victor, whereupon P . . . offered 
him {1000 to sell the race. The tailor took some of the 
money and broke his contract after all. Mr. P.. . boldly 


refused to pay, but in the end, after much shuffling, his 


sisters paid it for him! In such times, what but a special 
mercy could have preserved the Church ? 

“The Archdeacon, spoke of the ‘ painful humiliation ’ of 
writing regularly for a periodical. He said it was H. J. Rose’s 
expression, and added that the having to fill regularly a 
certain number of pages by a given day must be fatal to 
any high tone of mind. Revolving this, I fear we must 
modify the magazine into a periodical series of tracts, pub- 
lished quarterly. We might call them ‘ Glaucon (?), or 
tracts for self-forming minds.’ ”’ 


December 24th. 


“My sermon of this morning moved, by the blessing of. 


the great God, the son of Mr. H . . . to become a regular 
communicant. He came to me in the evening ; he seems 
well-disposed and humble-minded. 

“* Praised be the Lord daily ; even the God who helpeth 
me, and poureth His benefits upon me.’ May I never sin 


after the sin of Herod, who ‘ gave not God the glory.” May 


any honour paid my vile person or teaching, deepen my 
repentance and increase my fear.”’ 


December 28th. 
“In dealing with your treacherous heart, take nothing 
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upon its credit. It will pass upon you names and idols for 


faith and a God. Try your religion by a standard of value ; 
What would you part with it for? Do you treasure it 


_ beyond all things, or does every chance temptation offer so 


fair, that you put religion into its hands?’ What we truly 
reckon precious, we are sure we shall keep from morning to 
night—we shall not offer to every passer-by. They are not 
veal guineas that are hawked at St. Paul’s Corner for a half- 
penny: they are a take-in, brass counters, lacquered far- 
things. So, neither is that veal faith which we forget at 
anyone’s beck and nod—which we have and have not, many 
times in a day—which we cry out lustily and with a good 
courage before men, yet which does nothing for us. Rub 
the scales of that fatal deceit from your eyes; confess 
plainly to your own conscience that the name of Christian 
is but so much wind, the wordy profession of Christianity 
so much noise and rattle. Every article of faith in which 
you have a right to say you ‘ believe ’ must have gone deep 
down and moved some of the sand and dead soil that cumbers 
your heart. Christianity is so fashionable that none dare 
deny it on pain of losses and uneasiness : but the penalties 
only belong to outward denial ; say only to your Lord who 
commands you to work for Him, ‘I go, Sir,’ and the world 


at least will acquit you, if you go not. But before God 


there is another judgment ; if you will rest in the world’s 
standard as though it were the standard of God, you shall 
meet the world’s reward. If you live with it in wickedness, 
you shall live with it in Hell. 

“The Church. To see those men whom God has endowed 
with the keenest moral insight and most commanding minds 
established in the teacher’s chair, were to be in sight of land 


already. Till then there is no cure ; all the medicines ever 
compounded, all the simples that ever grew under the moon, 
bring no healing till this monstrous tumour of Simony be 


removed.” 


December 31st. New Year's Eve. 


“Read some of Maurice’s ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ and tried 
to analyse it, but this is a most difficult operation. Surely 
Mr. M . . .’s is the most obscure mode of propounding that 
ever belonged to so thoughtful a mind.” 
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January 3rd, 1844. | 


‘“Dined at Farnham Castle. Had a delightful evening, 


and was much pleased by the Bishop’s true Christian kind- 
ness. Pearson started the following charade :— 


‘ My first is found in lane or field, 
Tho’ Peer and Courtier seek to share it ; 
- My next’s by man alone revealed 
For shame-faced woman won’t declare it. 
My whole, ere Whiggish laws came here 
», To English hearts was very dear.’ 


The Bishop found the second, and then I the answer.’ 


January 29th. 


“T sometimes see men whose bright eyes and animated 
gestures seem too fiery for their slender frame ; as if the 
lamp of life stood a chance of burning up the paper lantern. 
James told me on Jan. 26th something which helps me to 
appreciate the amount of honesty usually found amongst 
reviewers. Mr. Garden of the Remembrancer, having re- 
ceived my paper on Carlyle, and not agreeing with its views 
exactly, yet not wishing to lose it, caused it to be printed, 
and then got Mr. Maurice to write a criticism upon it—an 
unusual course, and one for which my sanction was never 
even asked. Afterwards he requested me to review Mr. 
Gabell’s work and offered to send it to me if I would do so. 
I consented, and wrote twice to say so, but no sort of notice 
was ever taken of my letters. Soon after, he retired from 
the Editorship, which had probably been long a position 
very distasteful to him.” 


February 25th. 


“ Preached an Assize sermon and was duly thanked for it 
by an Unitarian Judge, Coltman !” 


February 26th. 
“ Dined with the Judges. Rolfe related of Lord Ellen- 


borough that when Lord Darnley yawned during a long 


speech of his own, Lord E . . . said, ‘ The fellow has taste, 
after all.’” 


March tath. 


tons.” 


re My sermon (on Isaiah xxx. 20, 21) published by eee 
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“ Let us take a hint from Plutarch, and plant leeks and 
onions for the kitchen, among the roses and violets for our 


garlands.”’ 
_ March 27th. 


“ Good and evil have their odour. Let a man pour forth 
his winged words, and draw pictures of high and holy faith 
and practice, till all hearts are touched. Still there is a 
smile that betrays him ; the sepulchre that hides in its re- 
cesses the unclean /ze, cannot always be whited over.” 


March 29th. 


“ The very highest efforts of the mind must needs be inter- 
mittent. The man of genius, like the hydraulic ram, secretes 
power during his moments of rest, to meet his work when the 
time of exertion arrives.” 


March 31st. 


“ Hardness of heart can smile and make itself agreeable ; 
just as flints are found whited over with a coating of chalk. 
““Many of us are ready to sail back or forwards, as the 


wind may change. 


“Some authors put their thoughts in books, as Nero 


packed his first reaped beard in a casket ; and critics are 


puzzled to know the value of the one or the other. 
“Some critics lay down canons which no future writer 


thinks of observing. They ought to give up reading, like 


; a Antius, who having made an unavailing law to prevent 
magistrates from dining out, never dined out again lest he 





should see his own law broken.” 


April 4th. 


“ Weak minds are often reserved, like the poor hedgehog 
who knows his weakness, and curls up when the dogs are 
near.” 


April oth. 


“One pardons good men of the last century for losing 
sight of the Doctrine of the Apostolical Succession. They 


did not believe that their clergy were descended from the 


Apostles, for there was no trace of a family likeness.” 


& 
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June roth. 

“Tt is remarkable that no deep thinker in these days 
seems to rest in the English Church as she is. Newman has 
adopted Mariolatry ; low-churchmen contradict the Bap- 
tismal Office ; eclectics like Mr. Maurice, explain away the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed.” 

July 6th. 

“T like St. Paul, am a debtor, both to the wise and the 
unwise. Oh! that I may never be ‘ ashamed of the Gospel 
~ of Christ,’ but whatsoever I do, may I do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. Amen.”’ 


July 7th. 

“ Mrs. R. D. M.’s birthday. May the Lord bless her and 
prosper her for her goodness to me.”’ 
August roth. 

“‘ How often does the soul look back upon the peace of 
youth with yearning, saying, ‘I will go and return to my 
first husband, for then was it better with me than now.’ ” 
September 3rd. 

“‘ Printed a small tract, ‘ The Presence of God.’ May He 
bless it. 

“ An instance of the crucial law is found in the Kantian 
‘ Reason’ which I take to be the Cross of imagination and 
intellect. See MS. notes on ‘Law of Thought,’ and the 
definitions of Prophecy, in J. Smith’s discourses, page 80.” 
September 7th. 

“Mrs. R. D. M. (in a letter yesterday) objects very 


strongly to the ‘ Amber Witch.’ I still like it, because first 
it was written for a high and good purpose, that of con- 


founding the Rationalists, in which it fully succeeded, - 


second, it is an imitation of a real witch’s trial, and there- 
fore could not be quite free from impurity of expression ; 
thirdly, because one idea, that of referring everything to a 
superintending providence, is so very strongly put forward 
a at;”’ 

November 7th. 

_ “There are some who have no hope in this life, and only 
in the next in the out-stretched arm of the mercy of God, 
reaching down into the deepest waters to lift up sinners.” 
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_ November 8th. 


“TI am fully persuaded that the law of polar forces in- 


fluences all intellectual states, and believe that the Theology 


of this century has hitherto been treading in a direction 
contrary to its ultimate one. The Tractarian movement 
tending to develop a Rationalistic one.” 


1845. February 5th. Ash Wednesday. 


“Truth presents different signs to different minds, 
attracting one, and repelling another, (Isaiah vi.) e.g. the 
Stoics about the birth of Apis, Vishnow, and Zoroaster from 


‘virgins, make the Rationalist doubt the miraculous concep- 


tion of Our Blessed Lord; but to the orthodox they only 
show once more the reasonableness of Christianity and its 
adaptation to wants and thoughts already floating in the 
human mind.” 


February 24th. St. Matthias’ Day. 


“ The national sins which Isaiah charges on the ‘ faithful 
city’ are murder, rebellion, dishonesty, venality, and in- 
justice (i. 21-23). We may apply them to ourselves ; our 
papers teem with murders, rulers in Church and State are 


_despised, our trades are full of men who live on decoying 
the wives of others, simony and indifference to the poor 


complete the catalogue.’’ 


April 16th. 


“The Church condemning here and there a strong Trac- 
tarian for adopting a peculiar manner of explaining the 
articles, whilst the whole moral and social domain is passing 
from her. So stood Domitian catching flies on his window, 


whilst the Roman Empire was crumbling into ruins.” 


Apmni 19th. 
“ Wrote to Lucas. Laid down the following principles to 
him for our Tracts :— . 
(i) Self-renunciation is the foundation of Christian re- 
“ligion and Christian morals. In religion a Christian 
renounces all will of his own and strives to be 
united to Christ to ‘ win Christ and to be found in 


Him.’ In morals, a Christian denies himself, purges — 
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himself from all mean hungers, and strives to fur-’ 


ther the general good. 
(ii) The highest wisdom is that which can enforce and 
cultivate this self-renunciation. Hence (against 


Cousin) I hold that religion is higher far than 


philosophy. 

(iii) It becomes us to have faith in the ultimate destiny 
of man, and not to fear the consequences of re- 
moving or altering any institution that has ceased 
to work.” 


December 24th. 


“Saw the Bishop of Oxford at Westminster on my way 
to Cuddesden. He was in bed, and had submitted to some 
painful operation only a day or two before. Yet he attended 
to the most minute details, about removing my furniture 
and the like. He was most kind. 


Christmas Day. 


“Commenced my duties at Cuddesden. An attentive 
congregation and fair number of communicants. 

““May my heavenly Father make me, His most sinful 
creature, a minister of good to those around me, and bless 
all my labours that I may both live the truth and speak it.” 
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CHAPTER II 





__ Thomson becomes Curate at Cuddesdon—Recalled to Oxford as Tutor in 
- 1845—Becomes Dean and Bursar—Ceremony of the “ Boar’s Head ”’ 
re described—Reform_ of Queen’s College inaugurated—Report by 

: Thomson sent to Lord John Russell—Letters from Goldwin Smith 
and W. E. Gladstone—Diary of a holiday in Hanover, 185 1—Marriage 
with Zoé Skene, July, 1855—Letters from Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford—Thomson appointed Select Preacher to the University— 
Publication of his Bampton Lectures—Extracts from a diary, 1855— 
Appointed Chaplain to the Queen, and Rector of All Souls’, Langham 
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oe Place—Becomes Provost of Queen’s College, 1855—D.D., 1856— 
= Elected Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 1858—Letter from Bishop Wilber- 
: force—Letters to Mrs. Thomson. 
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FTER accomplishing the four years’ work in 
Guildford, Thomson became Curate at Cuddesdon, 
, under the guidance of the great Samuel Wilber- 
| force of Oxford; but in the meanwhile the 
authorities at Queen’s had not lost sight of so valuable a 
character, for they recalled him to Oxford as a Tutor in 
the year 1845, when he was twenty-six years of age, and he 
_ speedily became Dean and Bursar of his college. 

It is well known that there is an ancient custom still 
_ prevailing at Queen’s which takes the form of a procession 
on Christmas Day, when the boar’s head is served in hall at 
the high table. 

In Notes and Queries of December 27th, 1879, the Rev. 
John Pickford, m.A., Rector of Newbourne, in Suffolk, con- 
tributed an article of his reminiscences concerning Christmas 
Day in Oxford “ thirty years ago”’ (1849). In it he de- 
_ scribed the ceremony of the boar’s head. 
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“Towards 5 o'clock, in the afternoon,” he wrote, “ pre- 
_ parations were evidently being made for the great event of 
_ the day in Oxford, the bringing in the boar’s head at Queen's 
College, the only College in the University where the time- 
honoured custom prevailed, and is still religiously preserved. 

“ The high table in the fine College Hall was now set in 
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order, and from the walls looked down the portraits of 
Robert de Eglesfield, the founder, Queen Philippa, Queen 
Caroline, Edward the Black Prince, Henry V ‘ victor 
hostium et sui,’ Addison and Tickell, with many other 
celebrated men educated at Queen’s in former years. Let 
it be hoped that in the present day ‘ uno avulso non deficit 
alter.’ The Provost, a fine specimen of the old north- 
country clergyman, was seated at the middle of the table, 
and by his side the Senior Fellow, the Rev. J. B. Maude, 
once in early life a détenu, when Napoleon I ordered all the 
English who happened to be resident in France to be seized 
and imprisoned. Both of them had graduated in the last 
century, and could remember far different times in Oxford ; 
amongst other customs of the past, the days when in the 
College Hall the scholars humbly waited upon the Fellows. 

“ The hall doors were now flung open to their widest, and 
there entered, making its way through the crowded hall, a 
procession consisting of the choristers, the tall form of the 
solo singer preceding the boar’s head of huge size, said to 
weigh seventy pounds, on an immense dish held on high by 
four tall serving men of the College, and the rear brought 
up by the undergraduates remaining in College. A solemn 
silence then prevailed, and the solo singer, then a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, but now Archbishop of York, —touching 
with his hand the dish, commenced to troll out in grand 
bass tones the ancient carol, to a solemn chant :— 


‘The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, my masters, merry be, 
Quot estis in convivio, 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


“The boar’s head as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedecked with a gay garland 
Let us servire cantico, 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino, 


? 


“ Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is, 
In Reginensi Atrio— 

Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
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“ The undergraduates joined in the chorus, and then the 
boar’s head was deposited on the high table. 

“In that procession Dr. Thomson was distinguished for 
the dignity of his bearing and for the beauty and richness 
of voice with which he chanted the Latin lines, commemo- 
tating (according to William Howe) an act of valour per- 
formed ages since by a student of Queen’s College, who, 
while walking in the Forest of Shotover, and reading 
Aristotle, was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. With a 
happy presence of mind the courageous youth thrust the 
volume into the boar’s open mouth, exclaiming ‘ Grecum 
est, thereby as Howe remarks ‘ fairly choking the savage 
with the sage.’ ”’ 


The position of Dean and Bursar in those days must have 
been far more onerous than it is now, for apparently the 
College was in sad need of reform in many ways. The 
accounts were (to say the least of it) in a state of muddle. 
The authorities were totally regardless of business-like 
principle in dealing with the finances, and Thomson had 
many a severe struggle with careless and recalcitrant men 
before he finally managed to restore the College ledgers to 
a state of perfect accuracy. For this achievement he was 


— admirably fitted. His mathematical mind would have done 


credit to the most highly trained financier ; on the question 
of rents, repairs to farm buildings, interest on money, de- 
preciation, and dilapidations he was so sharp that he must 
have been the despair of those who had formerly feathered 
their nests from misappropriated funds. He set to work to 
restore everything to its right place, to collect all dues—in 
fact, to cleanse the Augean stable. 

Queen’s College was in 1854 one of the most nobly en- 
dowed in the whole University. “Its Hall and Chapel are 
spacious, its rooms numerous and most commodious ; its 


library by general consent one of the very best in England, 


and remarkable for beauty and convenience,” but so bad a 
tone prevailed there, owing entirely to the system of election 
in connexion with its scholars, that it had fallen into the 
position of ‘‘ being the resort chiefly of gentlemen who from 
want of earlier application, or deficiency of scholarship, 


~ could not obtain admission elsewhere.”’ In short, Queen’s 


College had remained close, amidst a University of open 
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colleges, and the benefits of the College remained a mono- 
poly which fell only to natives of Cumberland and West- 
morland. For some years this system had evoked hostile 
comment in the Press and elsewhere. -Still nothing was | 
done; but at the election of Fellows in 1849, when Pro- 
fessor (then Mr.) Goldwin Smith presented himself, the 
result was such as to call forth a storm of indignation from 
all right-thinking persons interested in the proper conduct 
of a college. Goldwin Smith, who had fully qualified by 
competitive examination for a Fellowship, was denied that 
office, and in his stead a man of inferior intellectual attain- 
ments was elected. Disgusted at this scandalous event, 
Lord John Russell invited Mr. Thomson to report to him 
on the case, with the result that he wrote the subjoined 
letter, and followed it up with an interview :— 


*“My Lorp, 

“Through the favour of Mr. Mangles I have the 
valuable opportunity of laying before Your Lordship an 
account of a late Election of a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
which has been the subject of some comment both in Par- 
liament and from the daily Press. In taking advantage of 
it, I shall confine myself as far as possible to the facts of 
the case as bearing on the subject of open colleges, and 
abstain from comments, which are indeed almost super- 
fluous. 

‘ Queen’s College was founded more than 500 years ago 
by Robert Eglesfield, Chaplain to Queen Philippa, for the 
maintenance of a Provost, twelve Fellows, (called in the 
Statutes, scholars,) and certain poor boys. It was intended 
to be a nursery of secular clergymen to contravert the ex- 
cessive influence of the regular clergy. The Fellows were 
appointed in the first instance by the Founder himself, and 
to the record of their names in the College Statutes is 
appended the information important for my present pur- 
pose, that they came from ‘ the Dioceses of Carlisle, York, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, Canterbury, Winchester, | 
Salisbury, Hereford, and Exeter.’ Upon the occurrence of 
any vacancy, full power was given to the Provost and re- 
maining Fellows to supply it, according to the Statutes. 
‘ And I add,’ says the Founder, ‘ that as the University, in 
accordance with the meaning of its name, receives the whole 
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of those who pour into it for the sake of study, so the Hall, 


(i.e. College,) before mentioned, should not exclude from its 
bosom and support any deserving people or nation, so that 
as the University itself collects its scholars from every 
quarter, the Election by which they are admitted to the 
above-mentioned Hall may be equally general.’ 

“ He directs however that ‘if the Candidates are fit to 
be elected, then, on account of the devastated condition of 


.the country, the greater indigence of its inhabitants, and 


the unusual scarcity of literary acquirements, the electors 
are to prefer those who are born in the Counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, especially of my own family ; 
afterwards, ceteris paribus, those who come from places 


where the fellows derive support from ecclesiastical bene- 


fices, manors, lands or tenements’ ; which last clause would 


include at the present day most of the counties and dioceses 


in England. 


“ Your lordship will at once understand from these ex- 
tracts—which I regret I cannot present in a smaller compass 
—what kind of college the Founder believed he was leaving 
behind him. It was to welcome deserving students from 
every quarter, but to give a preference, not a monopoly, to 
natives of two counties on specified grounds, then a rever- 


_-sionary preference to other places, intended no doubt | to 


hold out a temptation to increase the wealth of the College 
by conferring on benefactors interest in its disposal. 
“But the grounds of the preference no longer exist. 


- Cumberland and Westmoreland are no longer devastated by 


Border warfare ; good schools are found in the counties and 
others are easily accessible ; and the plea of comparative 


_ poverty, except perhaps in the case of the clergy, cannot be 


‘sustained. 


__ * As far as we can learn, the invariable practice for cen- 
turies—except when for a time Cromwell broke it, not 
without a protest from the College—has been to secure to 
Cumberland and Westmoreland an absolute monopoly of 
the Fellowships. Natives of the favoured counties received 
their education as ‘ poor boys’; then were transferred to 
a list of expectant Fellows without competition, and were 
admitted Fellows as vacancies occurred. Within the last few 
years, mainly by the great exertion of the Rev. G. H. 
Johnson, whose own career in the University had been the 
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brightest that the College can remember, a literary qualifica- 
tion was established, for admission on the list of expectants, 
which gradually diminished that list so far that, when in 
June, 1849, a vacancy occurred, no name was found on it 
of a person qualified by standing to supply the place 

‘‘ No precedent existing, we proposed to elect the best and 
most able man we could find from any place ; others, deter- 
mined to maintain the monopoly, insisted on electing from 
one of the two counties. | 

“ Mr. Goldwin Smith, a native of Berkshire, was proposed 
on the one part; Mr. Lowry, a native of Cumberland, on 
the other. 

““Mr. Goldwin Smith had marked himself in universal 
opinion as the most distinguished man of his time, by gain- 
ing the Hertford Scholarship in 1842; Ireland Scholarship 
1845; Latin Verse 1845; first class in Classics 1845 ; 
Latin Essay 1846; English Essay 1847; and the Stowell 
Law Fellowship. 

“Mr. Lowry took a fourth class in Classics and a second 
in Mathematics, the value of which may be estimated by 
the fact that on his obtaining them the Fellows of Queen’s 
College themselves rejected him at once from the list of 
expectants on the ground of insufficient literary attainments. 
He achieved no other literary distinction before or since. 

“ Mr. Goldwin Smith has expressed his wish to relinquish 
the study of Law and enter upon that of Theology, residing 
constantly in the College, and devoting himself to its service 
as occasion might offer, thus complying literally with the 
Founder’s Statutes. Mr. Lowry had just accepted the 
Mastership of a small school in the north of England, where 
he resides and intends to reside, so that in his case com- 
pliance either with the letter or spirit of the Statutes is out 
of the question. 

“Mr. Goldwin Smith has at present no private means, 
and would probably have been compelled on that ground 
to relinquish his intention of residing in Oxford and taking 
Holy Orders, if he had not obtained a Fellowship. Mr. 
Lowry has some private means, and the school to which he 
has been appointed is likely to be so far lucrative as to 
amount to a statutable disqualification for a Fellowship at 
Queen’s. But the property test prescribed by the Statutes 
has long since become a dead letter. 
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“ Mr. Lowry was elected against Mr. Goldwin Smith by a 
majority of one: although the Provost, the Senior Fellow, 
the Dean, and all the Tutors, in short every College Officer 
except the Bursar, voted in the minority. 

“My Lord, I humbly suggest that this case strongly 


- illustrates that danger of admitting or retaining preference 


clauses in College Statutes. The preference has become a 
monopoly, to be maintained at all risks ; even the Founder’s 


_ own benevolent intentions towards the places where the 


College property is situated, are frustrated, the first prefer- 
ence having quite extinguished the second. A non-resident 
Schoolmaster, once declared incompetent by the electors 
themselves, is elected against a highly distinguished resident 
who ardently desires to devote himself to study and the 
work of education.”’ 


On the strength of this, the Premier advised the Queen 
to issue a Royal Commission which should enquire into the 
state, discipline, studies, and revenues, of the University 
and Colleges of Oxford, and issue a report. It was argued 
by Dr. Barrow, Fellow of Queen’s, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, that these 
antiquated principles were being carried out in accordance 
with the will of the Founder, the Roman Catholic Chaplain 
to Queen Philippa in the fourteenth century. Thomson, 
however, replied by a most exhaustive pamphlet entitled 
An Open College for All, in which he set forth the entire 
case and showed conclusively : (1) That their noble endow- 
ments were not being employed in the most effectual manner 
for the promotion of sound learning ; and (2) that the hin- 
drances to that were removable by means compatible with 


& justice and public policy. He argued to such good purpose 


for the abolition of all preferences and local restrictions 
that, in the teeth of great opposition, the old traditions 
were swept away by the Oxford University Reform Bill of 
1854. 

The occasion called forth a congratulatory letter from 
Goldwin Smith ; and Thomson received others of the same 
nature from correspondents who had warmly supported him 
in his efforts to place Queen’s in a better position. 
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ae . ‘“‘ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


October 19th, 1855. 
‘“My DEAR THOMSON, 


‘I was delighted to hear the good news on my return _ 


to Oxford yesterday. You have won by walking upright 


what has been seldom won but by crawling. Queen’s will ~ 


win like a. balloon when the ropes are cut. 
Ever yours most truly, 
GOLDWIN SMITH.” 


“From W. E. Gladstone 
to the Rev. W. Thomson. 
‘* DOWNING STREET, 
: February 24th, 1854. 

“MY DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘T have received your letter of yesterday, and shall 
be most happy to communicate with you in any manner 
you may think fit respecting your College. 

“So far as we have yet got in deliberation here, I think 
we lean to an arrangement respecting College Endowments 
upon these bases. . 

‘“‘ That the general rule shall be open competition. 

“That there shall be room given by the Act for the re- 
tention of local preferences in certain cases only, but they 
must be cases of special character and must be justified as 
being special. 

‘““That these preferences shall not apply to the Fellow- 
ships directly, but only through the medium of the Scholar- 
ships. 

“That in such cases a competition among the favoured 
scholars be secured. 

“‘ And in every College where such preferences are allowed 
to remain, there must also be a large share of competitive 
appointments. 

“This description though in general language and in 
general form is, I think, substantially correct, and is also 
the same as nearly as I can recollect as that which I gave 
in conversation to Mr. Barrow two days ago. 


‘“‘ The case of Jesus is of course the salient one. I told 


Mr. B. I was not able to say whether Queen’s would make 
a case according to the conditions we contemplate for the 
retention of their limited and qualified preferences, but 
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means would be provided in the Bill for trying that question 
fairly. It should turn according to our views upon grounds 


of claim more or less akin to the Welsh. I do not know 
whether there are any cases in which such grounds are likely 


to be alleged except Queen’s and the Channel Islands. 


“T have ventured to state thus much as I am desirous 
both to give you information and that we should have the 
benefit of any comments you may choose to make, but you 
will not understand me to imply that the Government has 
absolutely bound itself as yet to the above-named particulars. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


A few days later, Gladstone was writing again :— 


““ DOWNING STREET, 
February 27th, 1854. 

*“My DEAR SIR, 

“ There will be nothing in the Bill to mark the case 
of Queen’s. 

“T should not like to bring you to London until I have 
the prospect of time for a free conversation nor until I have 
read the answer to Mr. Barrow. For this reason, and be- 
cause I have much financial business this week, I would 


_ propose that you should name any day at 12 o'clock, after 


ten days from this time and giving me a couple of days’ 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
““The Rev. W. Thomson. W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


_ Joseph Hume also wrote to him upon the same subject :— 


‘“ BAYSWATER SQUARE, 
March 15th, 1854. 
“ The Rev. William Thomson. 
nh OTR, 
“T return my thanks for the copy of the pamphlet 
An Open College, etc., which I shall peruse with attention. 
“Tt is greatly to be desired that the Universities in 
England and Scotland should keep pace, as the age advances, 
with every other institution, instead of remaining, as they 
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generally are, antiquated impediments to improvements. It 
is a melancholy fact that the Universities have become the 
checks to the progress of literature and science for the pro- 
motion of which they were established. 


“When will they be allowed to fulfil the aspirations of 


the Founders ? 
I remain, Your obedient servant, 
JosEPH HUME.” 


There are very few records of holidays taken during his 
Oxford career, but in 1851 Thomson was in Vienna, where 
he met Dr. Tait (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury). 
During the same year he seems also to have visited other 
towns on the Continent, for a very small notebook contain- 
ing entries written in pencil, reads as follows :— 


‘* September 4th, 1851. Hanover. 


Hanover to Harzburg. Great number of toads on railway 
imprisoned by the rails. 

Country flooded near Hanover. 

Engine working to the hinder part of 4 coupled wheels. 
The rods by this arrangement have less obliquity. I begin 
to think that all the guards on the rails wear the same black 
beard and auburn moustache.”’ 


“* Brunswick. Museum. 


Splendid Albert Diirer. | 

B. Cellini’s sacrifice of Abraham. (Medallion on foot of 
Michael Angelo’s Crucifix.) 

Wonderful carvings in wood. 

Harzburg. Tempting valley of the Ocker. Wild flowers. 

Brunswick. Kellner’s information. 

German in train paid {1 for dinner and room. 

Here one thaler would have been enough for better dinner. 


New prison at Berlin. Immense pile. Shown into the 


Governor’s room. Map—violin—collection of statues. 
Prisoners not separated in chapel. Daily prayers in the 
wards. Only about 15 prisoners out of 614 who cannot read 
and write. Prison will hold 800. (Wards like Reading and 
Pentonville.) A trade is taught them if they know none. 
They work at their own trade. Classification of criminals. 
Bible and hymn books in every cell. They have lending 
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library of 800 volumes, mixed works. They use them 
greedily. We saw the only chained prisoner. He had made 
two attempts to escape. Hot baths once a week. 

Busse went to England to model this from Pentonville. 
Opened in 1846. Drying apparatus: clothes - horses 
sliding into hot closet. Flour-grinding: but only for the 
prison. No animal food, except for the sick, yet very 
healthy. Four great festivals in the year they have meat, 
Easter, Christmas, Pentecost, King’s Birthday. Fat in the 
soup. 27 sick out of 614. Very few fever cases. Not near 
sO many as in barracks. 3096 thefts out of the whole. 16 
murderers. Out of the whole 2 Catholics and 8 Jews. But 
the Catholics are sent to another prison. Imprisoned for 
life, 107. No execution in Berlin since 1838. A pint of beer 


- to each man at dinner. Prisoner wanted to write out of 


hours. Not permitted. 
Dressed all in brown cotton jackets, ditto breeches, grey 
stockings.”’ 


“Armoury at Dresden. Thin tone of spinnets. 

Luther’s sword. ? 

The medieval idea seems to be, among seculars at least, 
drink. From the mouths of cannon,—the holds of ships,— 
the breasts of women,—the throats of frogs,—flowed wine. 

Backgammon set each with a portrait. The (couriers) bag 
in its present form is 500 years old at least. 

Splendid tilting suit of B. Cellini. ? ? ? 

Medallions of Labours of Hercules, etc., all over elegant 
gold cup. 

Most of the jewellery in one room by Dringlingen of 
_ Dresden.”’ 


“ Danube. Sept. 25th. New fortifications at Kloster Neu- 
berg. Steamer called the Siblick. This river one of Nature’s 
veins ; arteries she has none—capillaries serve instead. In 
times when the finer spirits found no place in the world in 
‘which they could work, the Cloister was an almost necessary 
institution.” 


When the last struggle between Prussia and Napoleon was 
commencing, all the ladies of Berlin brought their gold and 
jewels as a contribution to the Treasury for the expenses of 
war ; they only received in return a little black cross of iron 
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with the inscription: ‘‘ I gave my gold for Iron,” and they 
were naturally very proud of the possession of such a proof 
of patriotism. 
“I gave my gold for iron.—This weak-hand, 
Forbid to wield the instruments of death, 
Unclasped the chain—threw down the golden wreath— 
And gave them gladly for Our Fatherland. 
This iron cross—a village maid would spurn 
A gift so worthless—evermore shall be 
Aye, to my children’s children, as to me 
For gem and golden gage a rich return. 
‘Daughter, give thou thy gold for iron; give 
, The glittering gauds to which all young hearts cling ; 
. Take in return thy cross, and be content. 
Death, sin, are on the frontier ; thou canst live, 
Act, bear, relinquish, for thy Lord and King: 
A gentle spirit thy sole ornament.” 
Wai 


In July, 1855, William Thomson married Miss Zoé Skene, ' 
granddaughter of James Skene of Rubislaw, the friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and to whom the poet dedicated his fourth 
canto of Marmion. Her father, James Henry Skene, who 
lived to the ripe old age of seventy-three, was a well- 
known public servant, who married Rhalou Rizo Rangabe, 
the daughter and descendant of Greek Princes of ancient — 
lineage. Mrs. Skene was one of the most renowned beauties 
in her day, and her daughter Zoé, who married Dr. Thomson, 
inherited a large share of the Greek beauty. Her illustrious 
husband had good reason to be devoted to and proud of his 
beautiful wife, and as one of their most intimate friends, 
Lady Middleton, wrote when he died :— 


“Of his love and lover-like admiration of his wife, one 
dare not say a word to her; but the charm of his manner 
and ways with his children must have struck the merest 
outsider.” 


The writer, “ Dick Donovan,” in his book Pages from an 
Adventurous Life, said :-— 


“Among my friends at Geneva were the British Consul 

. and the late James Henry Skene, who saw much service 
during the Crimean War, and gave his experiences in two 
volumes, With Lord Stratford in the Crimea. He was 


+ Mrs. Thomson died on December 20th, 1913. 
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father-in-law of the then Archbishop of York, the late Dr. 


Thomson. Mr. Skene had been His Majesty’s Consul at 
_ Aleppo for many years, and had lived among the Arabs as 
_ aSheik fora long time. He was a brilliant scholar, a remark- 


able linguist, and a charming man. My friend’s career had 
been an extraordinary one. In his childhood he had met 
Sir Walter Scott, and preserved a vivid recollection of him. 
He had travelled most extensively through Syria, Turkey, 


Persia, and Palestine, and given to the world a most 
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interesting volume entitled Rambles in Syrian Deserts. 
During the Crimean War, he was on the staff of Lord 
Stratford and had some exciting times. He was severely 
wounded in a skirmish, and the wound troubled him to the 
day of his death. He married for his first wife a Greek lady 


_ of great beauty, and his eldest daughter Zoé became the 
_ wife of Archbishop Thomson. Skene was a most accom- 


plished man. He was a thorough Hebrew scholar, and knew 


all the dialects of Arabic. . . . There were not many sub- 
_ jects that he could not converse about, and withal he was a 


charming singer and an excellent musician.”’ 


Mrs. Thomson herself said :— 


“My father was keen about crossing the Arab with the 


~ English race-horse, and the result was so successful that when 
_ Wilfred Blunt and Lady Anne went to stay with him, he 


persuaded Mr. Blunt to try it in England, and helped him 
to start the breed at Crabbett Park. Hence the successful 


sales there every year. The Sultan gave my father the 


highest order of the Medjidi for his services. He had a great 
facility for languages, and spoke French, Italian, Spanish, 


and German quite as well as English and Turkish.” 


The Thomsons were anxious that Bishop Wilberforce 


should officiate at their wedding, but his engagements would 
not permit of his conferring that favour upon them, as he 


explained in this letter :— — 
“26, PALL MALL, 
July 20th, 1855. 
**My DEAR THOMSON, 
“Tt would give me real pleasure to do and be thus 
joined with your opening domestic happiness ; but un- 
happily for me I am engaged to consecrate a church-yard 
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and open the schools at Compton near to Newbury on 
Tuesday morning. 
“T am ever earnestly wishing you all happiness in the 
crisis of your life. : 
Most truly yours, 
“The Rev. W. Thomson. S. Oxon.” 


Another letter from Bishop Wilberforce, which is undated, 
runs as follows :— 

“NEAR DIDCOTE, 
Tuesday Morning. 

““My DEAR THOMSON, 

““T greatly lament that owing to delay in your letter 
reaching me, you should not have heard from me at once. 
I am very sorry that I cannot be with you on Wednesday 
either. I have too many sermons at Wantage which will | 
completely occupy me till the afternoon, when I am engaged 
to go on to Stenchcombe in Gloucestershire to preach on the 
morrow morning at the Consecration of my old friend, Sir 
G. Bevort’s Church. 

‘““May God’s blessing rest on your marriage. Is it true 
that your old Provost is about dying? I hope if so, that 
you are still eligible, for I had always looked to you as a 
future dignified neighbour. 

I am ever most truly yours, 
5S. Oxon.” 


During his Oxford career Thomson was twice appointed 
Select Preacher to the University, and laid the foundations 
of his fame as a preacher in delivering his Bampton Lectures 
on “The Atoning Work of Christ.” Their publication 
aroused a great and widespread interest, Mr. Gladstone 
writing as follows on receiving a copy :— 


““ HAWARDEN, ; 

December 7th, 53. 

“MY DEAR SIR, Get 
“T took the liberty of postponing my acknowledg- 
ment of your kindness in sending me a copy of your Bampton 

Lectures until I had been able to peruse them. 

“ Although sensible that I can hardly even seem to give 
an opinion upon such a work without presumption, yet I 
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must proceed to say that I have read them with very great 
mterest and with sincere admiration of the power and of 
the spirit with which you have handled your arduous 
subject,—I should add with a deepened sense of the modesty 
which befits all attempts to form distinct conceptions upon 
it, noticing how much reserve you have imposed upon 
yourself in your treatment of it. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
The Rev. W. Thomson, 
Queen’s College, 
Oxford.” 


In the Bampton Lectures he considers the Doctrine of the 
Atonement under the aspects which it presented at that day, 
and examined the difficulties which prevent men, then as 
now, from accepting it heartily. 


“ A criticism has long been at work upon the Gospels,”’ 
he wrote, “‘ which will neither follow Christ nor forsake Him, 
which professes to found religion on the Bible, yet transforms 
every historical fact written there, which deals with such 
topics as the salvation of men through the blood of Jesus, 
with a colder spirit and temper than a Kepler carried even 
into the calm regions of astronomy. When we hear that 
Christ’s teaching about His death was but an afterthought, 
or that His miracles, discourses, agony, and Resurrection 
never in fact took place at all, are we not justified in warning 
all to choose between a humble acceptance of Our Lord’s 
teaching as to Himself and a total avoidance of the subject ? 
For when we have walked with irreverent feet in that holy 
Temple, which to many millions of hearts Christianity has 
been and yet shall be ; when we have thrown down its altar, 
and set there the abomination of desolation ; when we have 
taken away Christ from it, and left in His stead a mistaken 
man, compared with whom Mohammed was truthful and 
accurate, or an idea which might as well have taken Apol- 
lonius or Socrates for its historical grounds as Our Blessed 
Lord, perchance a deeper and more reverent view of it may 
dawn on us afterwards, when the needs of our hearts are 
greater and the pride of our ingenuity less; and we shall 
bitterly regret that we did not pass by in silence that which 
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we could not credit, that we hardened our own hearts, and | 
confounded the faith of others, in trying to find under the 
words of God things not written there.” 


All the more reason and need, therefore, that he should 
go forth “‘ and win them to Christ.”” That was an oft-used 
and beautiful phrase of his ; and he quotes Origen in saying 
that “Christianity is in agreement with the common 
notions of men from the beginning,” and is harmonious with 
all of good that still speaks within us. 

Moreover, he endeavoured in the Lectures to give a valid 
form to those celebrated proofs of the existence of God, | 
against which the critical philosophy had succeeded in 
establishing some objections. (Those proofs are, the onto- 
logical, i.e. that God exists because we have an idea of Him ; 
the cosmological, or the argument that there must be a 
First Cause ; the moral proof, i.e. from the voice of Con- 
science.) 


~ 


“We use these arguments, then, not as proofs of the 
Divine existence, but as descriptions of so many steps in the 
development of the idea of God.” 


From speaking of the existence of God, he proceeds to 
examine all the best known and most widely received 
descriptions, designations, and arguments, as to the Nature 
of Sin; and many a home truth he applies even to those 
whose life is to all outward seeming perfectly respectable 
and sinless. 

At no time a dreamer or a mystic, but eminently scientific 
and thoroughly practical, he was always turning his great 
religious strength to meet the practical needs of an everyday 
life. He regarded the Christian religion as a pillar of 
strength built up for whomsoever would lean upon it. And 
he did not want men and women to have a brainless faith : 
indeed he wanted their minds,—the best and brightest 
part of their minds,—to accept Christ ; and he was almost 
ahead of his time in trying to make his people realise that all 
the then new scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century 
were not only to be reconciled with religion, but to serve 
as some of its strongest witnesses for the truth. He bent 
himself to show that “the Bible as it stands, meets the 
highest human wants.”’ 
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“ If we would appropriate to ourselves that love and that 


Suffering (Jesus Christ), we must begin to crucify our own 
lower nature, to sacrifice selfish wishes, to long for union 


with God, and for the guidance of His will; we must seek 
for methods of showing love towards others, by helping to 
heal the sick, by feeding the poor; by guiding weak com- 
panions right, by taking care that children are taught ; ina 
word, by any means that can further social progress, and 


‘Yaise and comfort our fellow-men.”’ 


“In no two Christian churches, in no two ages, in no two 
individuals, perhaps, are religious truths realised in exactly 
the same proportion and degree.”’ 


He makes clear in exact terms the reason why Buddhism 
falls short of being a perfect religion: “‘ It was a scheme of 


_ metaphysics rather than a moral law ; and taught that God 


was all in all, and that the human spirit must strive to 
become absorbed in Him, without attending to the barrier 
which sin had thrown across the path. .. . Thus Buddhism 
stands out as a religion without sacrifice. But owing to its 
neglect of the sinfulness of man, this system, which began 
in the highest aspirations after divine knowledge and com- 
munion, has ended in the outward form of a hierarchy, with 
a standard of life and thought beyond all others earthly 
and unspiritual.” 


He evidently did not agree with so many scientific persons 
in their ideas of the struggle for existence, and the survival 
of the fittest, etc. etc., resulting in life being a burdensome 
affair. ‘“‘ The world is full of his (God’s) goodness ; air, 
earth, and sea teem with life, and life to most creatures'is 
but joy.” 


“Tf the artist and the statesman require a training and a 
preparation before they realise the perfection of their 
powers, it is not too much to say that though the knowledge 
of the divine scheme of salvation is brought within the reach 
of the simplest, so that he that believes is at once justified ; 
still, the full understanding of the ways of the Holy One must 
open by degrees on those who walk in holiness; and it 
would be an unreasonable impatience to complain that on the 
first serious effort all difficulties do not disappear.”’ 
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“ It is evident from what has been adduced, that specula- 
tive enquiry alone will not lead us to Christ, will not form 
in us all one and the same image. . Why should we 
stand gazing up into the mysteries of Heaven which have 
not been brought down to earth, with idle feet and hands that 
hang down? We feel and know that one fervent prayer, 
one deed of compassion, one drunken orgy avoided, one act 
of lust foregone, will teach us more of the truth of Christ, 
than months spent in the curious idléness of speculation.” 


“Crime,” he said, ‘‘ is the oifspring of a broken nature ; 
not of a nature in its strength.” 


“Into your hands, as His minister, has Christ entrusted 
the vials of His consolation. Go and pour them out for each. 
Tell them what shall make life at present real and true ; 
assure them of something that shall stand them in good 
stead when the pageant is over and the lights go out. Bid 
them know that their Redeemer liveth ; tell them that one 
who is the Resurrection and the Life compasses them about 
already with the cords of His sympathy, and will never for- 
sake them. And you will wonder at the tenacious grasp 
with which those will embrace the cross who have no other 
hope ; you will see, that so long as we teach all things that 
He has commanded, He is with us always even unto the end 
of the world.” 


The entries in his diary of 1855 are in a different tone. 
He seems to have had no time for committing his thoughts 
to paper, contenting himself with keeping a record of his 
engagements, with brief notes in criticism of people or 
things. 

Extracts from his diary :— 


Wednesday, January 3rd, 1855. 


“Lord Ashburton’s. At Lord Ashburton’s were Lord and 
Lady Grey, Lord and Lady Elcho, Mrs. Ellice, Venables, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, Henry Taylor and wife, Dr. 
Lindley, Dr. Carpenter, Jowett, and self.” 


Thursday, January 4th, 1855. 


“Mrs. Rothschild died at 99; wished to live longer to 
reachtpar. (sic Venables).”’ 





WILLIAM YHOMSON 


From a portrait by Talfourd 
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Tuesday, January 16th, 1855. 
“ Walk with Monckton Milnes.” 


Thursday, January 18th, 1855. 


“Over to York to see the Minster. Noble pile ; beautiful 
window of ‘ Five Sisters.’ Met Lord Ossulston in the train 
on return; very communicative. He introduced the first 
Minie (?) rifle to England about seven years ago. Smuggled 
it out of Paris by help of Sir F. Baring. Lord Raglan pooh- 
poohed it, and had this very rifle in his official room for 
years. Till Lord Hardinge took up the matter two years 
ago, nothing was done in it. 

“ Sitting to Talfourd at 4 past 12.”’ 1 
Thursday, March 15th, 1855. 


“Friends to dinner at six. Pattison, Andrews, Grant, 
Conington, Lushington, G. Butler, Ridding, Chretien, 
Mansel.”’ 


Wednesday, November 7th, 1855. 

“Dine with Dr. Burrows at } before 7.” 
Thursday, November 8th, 1855. 

“ Dine with Monckton Milnes at 7.” 
Friday, November goth, 1855. 

“‘ Dined with Mrs. Saunders to meet the Mangles.” 
Monday, January 28th, 1856. 

‘“‘ Dine with Bishop of Oxford.” 
Tuesday, April 15th, 1856. 

“Dine with President of Corpus, 6 o’clock.” 
Wednesday, April 16th, 1856. 

“Dine with Vice-Chancellor, 6 o’clock.”’ 
Thursday, April 17th, 1856. 

“Dine with Dr. Ogle. 4 past 6.” 
Thursday, April 2and, 1856. 

“ Dine with the Warden of New College.”’ 


1 There is no record of more than three sittings, and the picture is 
presumably that one which is now in the possession of W. F, H. Thomson, 
of Old Nunthorpe, York. 
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In 1845 he had been appointed Chaplain to the Queen, 
and in 1855 Dr. Thomson was offered by Lord Palmerston 
the benefice of All Souls’, Langham Place. There was not 
wanting those who urged him not to accept it at that time. 
The Provost of the College was old and infirm ; and amongst 
the Fellows the younger party desired Dr. Thomson to be 
his successor. But such a motive did not appear to him to 
be an adequate one for refusing what seemed to be a post of 
duty, and the living was accepted. He left the College in 
August ; but he was called back again in October to be the 
Provost.. He was then thirty-six, an unusually early age 
for such a position, and was well known as one of the most 
intelligent and earnest clergymen in the English Church, 
whose sermons were as remarkable for their eloquence as 
for their strength and original common sense. Sir Henry 
Taylor, speaking of those whom he met at the Grange (Lord 
Ashburton’s), when the party also included Tennyson and 
Carlyle, said, ‘‘ Mr. Thomson, an Oxford tutor, simple, solid, 
good, capable, and pleasing.”’ 

The following letter is one which throws some light on 
the many acts of personal and private kindness done by Dr. 
Thomson alongside of the spirited public work and devotion 
to the Church. It is but an example of his unfailing kindness 
throughout all his life to any who were sick and suffering and 
who could be helped by him. 


4 


“ to DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, 
June oth, 1856. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“ My son begged me yesterday to write to you this 
morning, to express in some degree his warm feeling on 
account of your great kindness to him, and his thankfulness 
for the truly friendly offer you made him after his most 
painful accident. His writing to anyone at present is out 
of the question, but I am quite sure, knowing him as I do, 
that he will never forget how kind you were. Under all his 
privation and pain, with the prospect of permanent evil in 
the probable loss of sight of one eye, he has been wonderfully 
supported, and not a murmur has escaped him at any 
moment. We have the comfort of knowing that from his 
arrival under Dr. Bright’s roof, he has had the full benefit 
of all that could be effected by human skill and effort, with, 
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as I believe, God’s blessing upon them. His life is safe, 


_ the other eye is quite unharmed, and his health, I am 


assured, will not suffer in any way after a week or two. I 


_ hope to be able to get him out of London very soon, that he 


may have the advantage of purer air, without being beyond 
the reach of daily medical attendance. 
“With heartfelt thanks for Christian kindness to my 
dear sufferer, 
Iam, my dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
T. JEx BLake.”’ ! 


In 1856 Thomson was staying in Salisbury, writing on 
June gth to his wife as follows :— 


ce 


. . We have been to Wilton, and seen Lord Pem- 


broke’s beautiful house, and a magnificent Church. The 


house is full of sculptures, paintings and trophies; many 


' of the last are the spoils of the Battle of St. Quentin, of 


which you have read in Prescott. Among curiosities was a 
genuine lock of Queen Elizabeth’s hair given to Sir Philip 
Sidney with the verses which he wrote upon it. The hair 
is not ved, but a light brown, with a slight shade of auburn 
in a strong light... . The hair, verses, and account of 
them were all found quite lately in a packet in one of the 
volumes of the library. 

“ How can I describe the splendid Byzantine Church ? 
It is really beautiful—all in excellent taste and keeping ; 


and its riches in carvings and mosaics could hardly be 


calculated. What a pity so beautiful a structure is not 
planted in some large city, where thousands could daily see 


-. and admire it.”’ 


Mrs. Thomson was having music lessons at that time, as 
the following letter to the Provost of Queen’s from Sterndale 
Bennett shows :— 

“15 RUSSELL PLACE, 
FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 
“My DEAR SIR, July roth, 1856. 
‘“‘T am very much obliged to you for your kind note 
and for the good wishes you express towards me in relation 


1 Father of the Master of Rugby, who lost his eye at Queen’s, from a 
firework. 
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to my appointment at Cambridge. My success should make 
me feel very grateful, and I trust to be an active and useful 
Professor. I watch very closely the efforts of my colleague 
(Sir F. Ousely), who seems to have drawn more attention 
to music as a Study in the University than his predecessors. 

“Tam very glad that Mrs. Thomson likes the pianoforte, 
but I assure you that I had no trouble in the matter, and was 
only too happy to assist you in obtaining what I thought 
you would like. 

“Your little debt to me is two guineas for lessons to 
Mrs. Thomson, but I am sorry you have troubled yourself 
about it, as I ought to have availed myself of your kind 
invitation to call upon you when I was at Oxford. 

“ With my best respects to Mrs. Thomson and yourself, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your ever obliged, 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The Rev. the Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford.” 


In the year 1856 he secured the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in 1858 was elected from among thirty candi- 
dates to the Preachership of Lincoln’s Inn, an appointment 
which had often been regarded as the high-road to a 
Bishopric, one of his predecessors in that office having been 
Reginald Heber, who subsequently succeeded to the See of 
Calcutta. 

Dr. Tait (then Bishop of London) had written to Thomson 
upon the subject :— 

‘““ FULHAM PALACE, 
February 15th, 1858. 

““My DEAR PRovosT, ; 

“Tam glad to hear that you are a candidate for 
Lincoln’s Inn. There are many competitors, but few with 
your claims. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. Lonpon.” 


Thomson’s diary fer that year records sermons delivered 
at Lincoln’s Inn on Sunday, April 18th, and 25th, and 
May 2nd. 





THE PROVOST OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD (DR. THOMSON) 
AND MRS. THOMSON 
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The attendance at the chapel had fallen very low since 
the time when Bishop Lonsdale resigned at the end of 1843. 
The great mistake was made by the Benchers yielding to 
well-known influences in favour of a popular preacher of 
whom a very clever lady said, ‘“‘ He will find preaching to 
heads a different thing from preaching to bonnets”; but 
the chapel soon filled again in the mornings in term time 
when Thomson had to preach, under the then existing 
arrangement. 


“T got my sermon finished last night,’’ he wrote to Mrs.. 
Thomson on one of these occasions, ‘‘ and preached to a fair 
congregation. Afterwards had a walk with Maurice. Then 
afternoon church at Lincoln’s Inn, and dined there with Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce and Bazalgette. I am tired in a high 
degree. On my writing-table are two or three copies of 
extracts from the Michell Statutes. I left them on the 
right-hand top corner on top of some books. Please put a 
paper round one of them, (folded as a newspaper) and with a 
penny stamp, and send it to me at once. Give my kindest 
love to the dear ones.” 


Long before Dr. Thomson was elected to the See of York, 
“Sam Wilberforce of Oxon ”’ had been a dear friend. 

In early days there had existed in the heart of Wilber- 
force a great affection and admiration for the younger man, 
and on more than one occasion he had sought to obtain the 
closer co-operation of Thomson. As early as October gth, 
1845, Wilberforce had written saying that he was in need of 
an assistant in his church at Alverstoke and Anglesey 
Chapel, to ‘‘ work with Burrows, myself and one or two 
deacons.’’ The salary was to be £120, and the needed man 
must be one who, besides being a real Churchman, “ must 
not be afraid of Evangelical doctrines,” though he should 
be ‘‘ without a spice of the Priestcraft of the Tracts.” But 
circumstances altered in less than a week afterwards. 
Wilberforce accepted the Bishopric of Oxford, and therefore 
the idea of Thomson going to Alverstoke was dropped. 
Within a month, however, the Bishop Elect was offering 
him the curacy of Cuddesden, worth {100 and a house, 
‘small but not uncomfortable.” The population at that 
date was estimated at under 500, and Thomson accepted the 
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offer. Ten years later, when Thomson became Provost 0 
Queen’s, the Bishop wrote thus :— 


‘‘ CUDDESDON PLACE, 
WHEATLEY, OXON, 
October 19th, 1855. 
‘“My DEAR FRIEND, 
“I cannot forbear expressing to you my great 
satisfaction at your election to a post where you will have 
such large room for serving God and the Church, our land, 
and true learning; and which is so well fitted for your 
powers, character and requirements. May God bless you 
in it with all the Grace, Wisdom, Strength and Love which 
you need for the full discharge of its varied duties. It is 
moreover an additional pleasure to me, that you will thus 
be fixed where I may hope to see something of you and Mrs. 
Thomson, and where we may work together as we have 
worked before. 
Tam, 
Ever most sincerely yours, 
S. Oxon. 
The Rev. W. Thomson.” 


In January, 1858, Thomson was paying a visit to his 
father at Whitehaven. 


“Now for an account of yesterday,’’ he wrote to Mrs. 
Thomson. ‘“‘ Morning, talked and wrote letters, and walked 
out. Dined early. Then went on an excursion with my 
father to Cleaton Moor to see some new machinery at the 
town works. I remember that place as a boy, when I went 
past on fishing excursions. It was then a bare moor with a 
very solitary road running through it. Now there is a town 
of 2500 inhabitants ; all gathered round the smelting works, 
and the mines that subserve them. We waited to see the 
furnaces ‘ drawn,’ which was done a little earlier for our 
convenience. It was dark in the sky; but three huge 
furnaces sent forth great tongues of white flame which 
lightened the whole place. A hole is pierced at the bottom of 
one of these, and now out flows the molten metal, like a 
stream of lava ; but it is not allowed to spread at pleasure ; 
it flows along a channel which carries it successively into 
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“several moulds shaped like combs, thus: 


| 
where the iron cools gradually. Each tooth of the comb is 
called a ‘ pig. 


ee? 


In March of that year he was in London, writing to his 


: wife thusi:— 


“ Tuesday morning, March 26th, 1858. 
... Yesterday I went out after breakfast with Mr. 


oa 


Moore, and was with him till twelve. Then I went to hear 
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Denison! speak before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which he did wel/. Then I had to come all the way 


back as hard as possible to get Mr. Moore a catalogue that 


he wanted ; and then I met him at Christie’s Rooms to see 


a great sale of pictures. He bought one for £70, a fine little 
landscape by Lee and Cooper. 


“One of the pictures, a Turner, brought £2400, and 


Mr. . . ., who published an engraving of it, told me that 


at one time he could have had it for £300. Others fetched 


high prices. Soon after I went to the great dinner with the 


_ Fishmongers. This was dull, as dinners of that kind are 


apt to be, but not more so. 


““ My whole day is thus accounted for. Very idly you will 


say. As it is now time for prayers, I will only add at this 
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moment that I yearn for and love deeply all my little home 
flock, and send you all heaps of kisses. 


“ To-day I shall go about by myself.”’ 


In June of that year he was writing from Liverpool to 
Mrs. Thomson :— 


“T peg on, and am rather the worse for it, having begun 
to love sleep. 
~ “Tt is both hard and anxious work ; but as it is drawing 


toa close all will be well. 
_ “ Thope to be at home on Monday ; at what hour I cannot 


now say. 
“T have had another letter from the Dean of Windsor, 


who ‘ will inform the Queen’ that I am able and willing 
_ to preach on Sunday. The service is at half-past eleven, 
and I am to call on him sometime before that time. I am 
- not to preach ‘ at any great length.’ 


1 Afterwards Lord Ossington. 
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“T miss the daily cordial of home ; I wish I were with you, 
with little Ethel toddling about our feet, and the boy 
looking intensely stupid, and gazing at the ceiling ! ” 


The sermon preached at Windsor evidently gave satisfac- 
tion, for the Dean wrote afterwards to Thomson in these 
terms :— 


“My DEAR SIR, 

“Our occupations here, arising out of the funeral of 
the Duchess of Kent, and the matters connected with it, have 
prevented me from acknowledging your book sooner. I 
have not yet had time to profit by its contents, as I intend 
to do. 

“T take this opportunity of letting you know how very 
’ much pleased the Queen and Prince Consort were with your 
sermon; both spoke to me of it afterwards in unusually 


high terms. Yours truly, 


S. WELLESLEY, 
(Dean of Windsor).” 


Writing from Goldingham to Mrs. Thomson on Monday, 
September 27th, 1858, he says :— 


ce 


. . . I shall be at home, please God, in time for lunch 
to-morrow ; (or call it dinner, as you will probably like to 
dine early). We had a good collection yesterday which 
gratified Mr. Monkhouse. He treats me with the most 
extensive hospitality ; and we have had some useful con- 
versations on College matters. He has friends to dinner to 
meet me every day, and I am likely to spend much time in 


the open air, as he is very active in his habits. This I know 


you will think good for me. I long to return. . . 


“We are just going to Bedford to inspect a great manu- 


factory of agricultural implements.” 


From Stirling on September 19th, 1859, he protests to 
Mrs. Thomson that :— 


66 


prehension of mortal man. I ought to have been in Carlisle 
this evening ; but at Perth they made me dismount because 
I am not going to London, and on coming in here to sleep I 


i." 


... The trains on these Scotch lines pass the com-_ 
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find that I must stay till 12.30 to-morrow, so that I shall not 
get home till the evening. However, there is no help for it, 
therefore it must be endured. To resume my journal of 
_ Pproceedings—on Sunday we all went out at half-past eight 
_ to spend the day in the country at a place called Park, 
_ thirteen miles off, on the Deeside, with a rich old bachelor 
called Smith, a friend of Mr. Anderson’s. As I did not like 
_ to go to the Presbyterian church, Mr. Smith was to be asked 
_ to send me, and any others that liked, on to Banchory to 
_ church. No sooner was the request made than it was 
_ granted, and a kind of phaeton with two rather over-lively 
_ greys, carried us on to Banchory to church. Coming back 
_ we nearly had a bad accident. The horses had not been out 
_ for a week, as everyone had been in Aberdeen, and they 
_ danced and plunged, whereon the man lashed them, and 
_ they became almost uncontrollable. However, they were 
5 atlast pulled up. We had heard, (I ought to say,) a very good 
sermon from Bishop Suther, who happened to be there. 
E In the afternoon we walked to a Loch, of which I will show 
_ you a photograph. 
¥ 


¢ 
F: 


__ “Mr. Anderson had waited in Aberdeen to bring on two 
_ Frasers, sons of Lord Lovat, and arrived in the afternoon. 
_ One of them, the Master of Lovat, is a splendid specimen 
of a Highlander. They both wore the costume. After 
_ dinner we came home, except one or two, who stayed to 
_ shoot, and the Frasers who were going on further. 

_ “Tuesday morning. I finish this letter just before 
starting for another view of the Castle. I well remember 
' the last time I stood on that eminence with slender little 
' Zoé as my guide and companion. My next letter will be 
from Whitehaven, and written to-morrow morning; so 
that you may find you miss a day in receiving one from the 
change of distance. However, I hope to write every day. 
_ Also I hope to find two or three of your packets at White- 
haven. 

i Give my kind love to Granny and Mr. Skene, and kiss 
_ the dear little ones for me.”’ 






_- On the translation of the Bishop of Carlisle in 1860, it was 

thought that the See would be offered to Thomson. Lord 
Ashburton mentioned this fact in a letter, and Thomson 
himself referred to it in writing to his wife. 
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“My pEAR Provost,” wrote Lord Ashburton on May 
29th, 1860, 


‘ Before I start by train for the North, I must thank 
you for your invitation to me and my lady. We would gladly 
avail ourselves of it, but there will be a baby with her, anda 
nurse but no maid. This makes it impossible for you ; 
besides, I expect to see you gazetted for Carlisle. 

Yours very truly, 
ASHBURTON. 


“Would you put down my name as a voter for Max 
Muller ? 


Thomson’s own letter ran as follows :— 


“ June 11th, 1860. 

“Last night I saw Sam Oxon, who told me that he © 

had it on high authority that but for the accident of Carlisle 

being my native Diocese, I should have had it. I expressed 

doubts, but he smiled and said I might assure myself it was — 

perfectly true. He said that Temple also had been named. 

Hence, perhaps, the language of the Record. But he thought 

it was meant also to have a hit at me; ‘ they have such a 
horror,’ he said, ‘ of anyone with brains.’ ” 


ASHBURTON.”’ 


Other letters from Thomson at this date have a charming 
flavour of happy domesticity about them. 
On November 13th, 1860, he wrote to Mrs. Thomson :— 


ce 


. . [have bought you a-capital sewing-machine, price 
£10, including all necessaries. It seemed much better than 
that which I mentioned to you before. 

“T shall not give it you, at least not yet ; because the 
mechanical part of it will require a good deal of tending, 
which I will do. But of course the sewing you can do to any 
extent. I took a long lesson and shall be able to instruct you. 

“ T have bought you a lock for your jewel drawer. 

“Denison went with me about the sewing-machine, to 
see if the mechanism was strong and likely to last. He 
highly approved. 

“It will hem, tuck, NGS quilt, etc., though it has only 
one mode of making the actual stitch ; it can go at a capital 
pace.’ 


In July, 1861, he was corresponding with Gladstone on | 





_ Gladstone writing as follows :— 
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the subject of the political representation of Oxford, 


Ir DOWNING STREET, 
July 11th, 1861. 
“My DEAR PROVOST OF QUEEN’S, 
“ Nothing could I think be more proper and judicious 


on the part of those who wish that the Solicitor-General 


should represent Oxford on my retirement, than the emission 
of a circular to the effect which you describe. 

“ Individually I share your anxiety. I could not at this 
juncture under any circumstances quit the seat unless I 
should be satisfied that you would have a good prospect of 


- electing one who would give you full satisfaction. I have 
_ therefore sought to see the Solicitor-General, busy as he is, 


S Be eid 


on his return to London, and have done so this afternoon. 
He is communicating with his friends, and I trust he will be 
able to-morrow or next day, to describe to me his position 
with as much accuracy as the case admits. It will then be 


_ my part to consider whether public duty calls me to take a 


_ very painful step, or whether it will permit me to decline 


to break the connexion I have so much prized and so long 
enjoyed. 
“ With many thanks for your letter, 
I remain, very faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


On July 29th, 1861, he was informing his wife that news 


has “‘ reached Town of a sad accident on the S.W. Railway, 
in which a passenger was killed on the spot ; and rumour says 
_ it is our friend, Dr. Bailey. What a sad thing!” 


““T have done much business with Murray to-day. The 


_ Bible’ is all settled. Also something about Essays and 
- Reviews ! 


“He is extremely friendly and pleasant. 
“Mr. Walpole has just been here, praising my sermons 


with the greatest emphasis. Ditto Mr. Chambers (of 


Edinburgh), but Mr. Walpole’s language was very strong.” 


1 The Bible known as the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’’ so called because 
it was undertaken at the instance of the Speaker of the House of Commons. _ 


_ It was published in 1871. Archbishop Thomson, in consultation with the 


Regius Professors of Oxford and Cambridge, advised the General Editor, 


Canon Cook, on questions arising during the progress of the work. Vide 


_ Chapter VIII. 


CHAPTER IIl 


Dr. Thomson consecrated Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 1861—Con- 
gratulatory letters—Archbishop of York, 1862—Letters from Lord 
Houghton—State of country parishes in the diocese—Increase given 
to poor benefices—Erection and consecration of new churches—Letters 
—vVisit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to York, 1866—Letters— 
Paris, 1868—Geneva—Archbishop of Canterbury’s illness, 1869— 
Inverary, 1870—Church Congress, Nottingham, 1871—Venice, 1872— 
Letters — Archbishop Thomson becomes Chaplain to the - Royal 
Academy—Letter from Sir Francis Grant—Further correspondence. 


N 1861 the Bishop of Oxford wrote to Dr. Thomson 
on his appointment to the See of Gloucester and 
Bristol as follows :— 

““ DROMOLAND, 
August 27th, 1861. 

““ My DEAR PROVOST, 

“IT gather from the papers that I am not premature 
in expressing to you my very earnest desire that God may 
abundantly bless and prosper you in the high and weighty 
office which He is about to lay upon you. From our long 
connexion of unbroken friendly offices at St. Nicholas, 
Guildford, Cuddesdon and Oxford, you may easily judge 
with what great interest I contemplate the event and with 
what hope I look forward to brotherly councils and co- 
operating labours from conterminous Dioceses. 

“Tf you have no more natural friend to act as one of 
your consecrators, you will not scruple to command my 
service. 

lam, 
Most truly yours, 
5. OXON.” 


He received numerous other congratulatory letters on 
his election to the See of Gloucester and Bristol, notably 
from Dr. Charles Vaughan, Vicar of Doncaster, afterwards 
Master of the Temple; Mr. Justice Wightman, who was 
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_ always a great friend of Dr. Thomson and all his family ; 


George Moore, the philanthropist; Dr. Jelf, Provost of 
Oriel, and afterwards Bishop of Peterborough ; the Bishop 


_ of London, Dr. A. C. Tait, who was afterwards Archbishop 


of Canterbury ; the Rev. Charles Voysey ; William Selwyn ; 
Canon Lightfoot, afterwards Bishop of Durham; William 
Jacobson, Bishop of Chester; Dean Perowne (J. J. Stewart 
Perowne); the Bishop of Lincoln; T. W. Jex Blake, 
Master of Rugby ; and George Edward Street, the architect. 

Tait’s letter ran as follows :— 

“LUCERNE, 
August 27th, 1861. 

“My DEAR Provost, 

“T have heard of your appointment to Gloucester 
with great satisfaction, and I write both to offer to you my 
very best wishes for your happiness and usefulness, and also 
to say how I am convinced your being placed in the vacant 
post will be hailed by the Church. I earnestly pray that 


- God’s best blessings may be with you. Personally I look 


upon it as very important that in our Southern Province at 
Convocation and in all the difficult matters which come before 


_the Bishops as a body, both in the Ecclesiastical Commission 


and otherwise, we should have a man like yourself to give 
advice and help. Mrs. Tait joins me in most kind regards 


_ and every good wish to yourself and Mrs. Thomson. 


'“ T do not know where your Consecration will take place, 


- but I should much like to take part in it. If I can be of 
service in giving information, make free use of me. My 


letters (if so directed) will be forwarded from London 


House. 
“Tt is exactly ten years since we met at Vienna, and I 


_ have not been abroad since. 


Ever yours, 
A. C. LONDON. 


‘““P.S.—Villiers’! loss will be much felt. I was rejoiced | 


to see The Times did justice to him. The malignant remarks 


of the Guardian and Saturday Review could injure only the 
writers. Whatever mistakes he may have made, he was.a | 
man of rare charm, full of friendship—and that honest 
manliness which made him very dear to the middle-class of 


1 The Hon. H. Montagu Villiers, Bishop of Durham. 
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Englishman. I doubt whether any Bishop had as much 
influence with that class. It seemed to be his mission to 
strengthen the Church with that class in which Dissent has 
generally its stronghold.” 


Max Miiller’s congratulations were couched in the follow- 

ing terms :— 
““ MAIDENHEAD, 
. August 25. 

“My DEAR THomsoN, or as I hope I may soon be able 
to say, 

“My DEAR BISHOP, 

“ T should have written to you before, but I have been 

waiting for an authentic confirmation of what I hope and 


trust may be more than a rumour. I shall be truly pleased 


to see you placed in a position where I feel sure you will do 
real good, though I confess | shall be very sorry to lose you 
and Mrs. Thomson at Oxford. I find it difficult to recover 
my former attachment for Oxford, and the number of 
people for whom I really care gets smaller and smaller, so 
that I should not wonder if sooner or later I returned to my 
own country. I have no work at Oxford, and what was to 
have been the work of my life has been so much retarded 
by my professional duties during the last ten years, that 
unless I draw in the sail, I shall never be able to finish it in 
the space of life allotted to me. 

“Tam sorry that you are not able to review my Lectures 
in France, though I can quite believe that your hands are 
full of work. What I said to you about the volume of 
Essays and Reviews was prompted by a feeling which I am 
sure you share, that nothing does more harm to true religion 
than theological controversy. The darkest pages in the — 
history of Christianity are marked by the passionate con- 
tests of theological parties ; the Church has been torn to 
pieces by the strife of her ministers, and if it has not been 
destroyed altogether, it is due to the flock rather than to the 
shepherds. I have that faith in truth that I believe a 
statement of the truth will be stronger than a confutation of 
errors. 

“I am longing to hear that the congé d’élive has been 
issued, 

Max MULLER.” 
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- Max Miller wrote two other letters to Thomson about this 


time, as follows — 


“64 HicH STREET, 
OXFORD. 
“MY DEAR BISHOP, 

“T return two of your books, which you kindly lent 
me a long time ago. I have added a copy of my lectures 
which please accept as a small token of my gratitude for 
many kind words and deeds, and in memory of many 
ae hours which we spent together in good and evil 

ays. 
Ever yours most truly, 
Max MULLER.” 


“64 HIGH STREET, 
OXFORD. 
““My DEAR BISHOP, 

“ T hoped I should have seen you to-day to thank you 
for your kind letter, and for the present of your sermons. 
I shall read them with much interest as coming from you, 
but the more I shall like them, the more I shall regret the 
absence of the preacher. I am really very sorry that you 
were made a Bishop, or, if that was inevitable, that you were 
not made Bishop of Oxford. (Pace tua dixerim Samuelis !) 

Ever yours most truly, 
Max MULLER.” 


A letter from Dean Ellicott ran thus :— 


“ DEAR Dr. THOMSON, 
““ As I learn now that there is no doubt that Lord 


_ Palmerston has shown himself a very wise man—let me at 


once say how very heartily glad I am to congratulate you. 

“‘ Please do not trouble to answer this, as I] know what 
congratulatory-letter-receiving is. 

“JT have been much bothered and called away from my 
work lately, but I go to the sea (Cliff House, Dawlish) to 
procure quiet and to write. I will work like a horse,’ but I 
cannot get done before the end of the month (September). 
Really a few days more or less is no great matter to a 


_ publisher, though vital to a writer. You perhaps also may 


1 Contributing to Aids to Faith. See Chapter IV. 
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now be interrupted by letter-writing, etc., and so (unless — 
you have been more industrious than I have been) not sorry — 


way i + 
i FOP mas 


{z 


\ 


to have a few days margin. : 
‘Wishing you sincerely all health, happiness, and a 
continued God-speed, 
Believe me, dear Dr. Thomson, 
Very sincerely yours, 
C..j. Eviicorh? 


William Selwyn, Canon Residentiary of Ely, also wrote on 
August 29th, 1861, from 
“ THE COLLEGE, ELY. 
‘My DEAR BROTHER-CHAPLAIN, 

“Lord Lansdowne was in our Cathedral Library on 
Tuesday, and took down a volume by one Thomson, to see 
whether it was the work of the Provost of Queen’s, telling 
me that he was Bishop Designate of Gloucester and Bristol— 
which I rejoice to find confirmed and beg to offer my best 
congratulations and wishes for the Divine Blessing on the 
Pastor and his flock ; though I am sorry to lose-you from 
the number of Queen’s Chaplains, to which office we were 
appointed at the same time. 


“I feel peculiar interest in your future Diocese, as my 
mother’s family were formerly settled at Matson, in Glouces- | 


tershire, which is another property of Lord Sydney. If 
you should ever go to the old house, you will find, I hope, 
the names of Charles I’s two sons on a pane in one of the 


windows. Charles P. 
James P. 


They were received at the house with their father, and as 
boys are wont to do, scratched their names on the windows, 
which has been carefully preserved. It is very presumptuous 
to ask you to exchange a Bishop for a Canon—but if you 
are disposed to be generous, like Glaucus, I shall value it very 
much, having already a good collection of Oxford worthies. 
I am ever, my dear Provost, 
» Yours very sincerely, 
WILLIAM SELWYN.” 


The election of Dr. Thomson as Bishop in succession to 
Bishop Monk, by the Dean and Chapter under the congé 
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. d élive from her Majesty, took place in the Chapter room of 
Gloucester Cathedral on Saturday, November 30th, 1861. 
The proceedings were purely formal. On Saturday, De- 
cember 14th, the ceremony of confirming the election of 
Bishop Thomson took place at St. Mary-le-Bow Church, 
_ Cheapside, London. On Sunday morning, December 15th, 
the new Bishop and the Rev. T. N. Staley, Bishop of 
Honolulu, were consecrated in the private chapel of Lambeth 
_ Palace by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
_ Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford. The service was of the 
strictest plainness, there being no music or singing of any 
kind, owing to the death of the Prince Consort on the 
previous night. On Monday, December 23rd, the Bishop 
_ preached his first sermon in the Diocese in Gloucester 
_ Cathedral, on the death of the Prince Consort, creating a pro- 
_ found impression both by his words and by his appearance. 
' He was described “‘ as being conspicuous amongst all, a 
_ noble representative of muscular Christianity, as well as 
' mental.”’ 
‘ He wrote to Mrs. Thomson from Clifton on March 6th, 


~~ 
By, 
‘ 
\ 

] 


Oe ed 


— 1862 :— 

_ “...I hope to be back to-morrow in good time. 
_ Send to meet me at 1.5, and if I do not appear then, send 
at 5.35. I have had very hard work, and have written 
nearly 60 pages of sermon to-day with these weary fingers. 
_ Kiss all the chicks.” 


i Within a few months he became Archbishop of York, 
” never having actually taken up his residence in the Southern 
a diocese—the appointment having, however, been offered 
- first to Dr. Tait. 

: “And now a piece of news,’ he wrote to Mrs. 
Thomson. ‘“ York has been offered to the Bishop of London, 
and he is considering it to-day, not quite liking to take 
Mit... 


To his eldest boy he wrote from Gloucester on October 
i roth, 1862 :— 


a “My DEAR WILTY, 
j “Tam sorry to hear you have not been well. When 


tn 


a I come back I hope Mama will tell me that you are better, 
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and also that you have been a good boy. I wish you were 
here in this house, for I have nobody to live with except a 
tortoiseshell cat, which rubs off its hair upon my gaiters. 
I wish you were a little cat lying on my hearth-rug! I 
would give you some cream in a saucer. 

“Do you know that when you are in Gloucester you will 
hear the Cathedral bells play a tune several times in the day. 
Our new house is getting on very well. I wish we were all 
living in it. 

“Good-bye, dearest boy. Kiss little Basil for me, and 
Jocelyn and Ethel. 

Your loving 
PAPA.” 


To hts. sister-in-law Mrs. Bruce. 


“My DEAR JANE, 

‘““T have had a sharp attack which ended (at least I 
hope so) in chloroform and a touch of a lancet; and at 
present I am the worse patient of the two. However, I am 
on the way, thank God, to perfect restoration to health. 
At present I should be beaten in a match at wrestling by 
Jocelyn. 

“Just as 1 was coming out of the chloroform trance, 
there arrived a letter from Palmerston to announce that the 
Queen had authorised him to offer me the ‘ vacant office of 
Archbishop of York!’ You may suppose that this news has 
caused an excitement in the family. So that when I come 
to you it will not be to fetch you to Gloucester after all. 

““ Love to all the chickies. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL.” 


Apropos of the fact that owing to periodical increases _ 
in the family circle, it had been impossible for Mrs. Thomson 
to be present to receive personal congratulations on the 
rapid progress of her husband, someone is reported to have 
said to Bishop Wilberforce: “It is a curious thing, but 
whenever Mrs. Thomson presents her husband with a baby, 
the Archbishop of York has always got preferment.’’ 

The Bishop replied: ‘‘ Mrs. Thomson had better be very 
careful, because there are only Canterbury and Heaven 
before him.” 
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Thomson was succeeded at Gloucester by Bishop Ellicott. 
There was a story told that Dean Elliott received con- 
gratulations on his appointment to Gloucester in mistake 
for Bishop Ellicott. He wrote back thanking his friend, 

saying it was a mistake, as it was “‘ A see (c) too much for 
him !”’ 

“It was on the occasion of Dr. Thomson’s appointment 
to the Archbishopric of York that the Queen and Lord 
Palmerston had the only serious misunderstanding which 
ever disturbed the harmony of their relations after he became 
Prime Minister. When Archbishop Sumner died, Lord 
Palmerston (acting under the influence of Lord Shaftesbury) 
recommended that Dr. Baring, Bishop of Durham, should 
be translated to Canterbury, but Dr. Longley, Archbishop 
of York, the favourite of the High Church party, was 
preferred. Then desperate efforts were made by Mr. 
Gladstone and others to obtain York for Bishop Wilber- 
force. Palmerston’s candidate was Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop 
of Carlisle, a feeble but bigoted evangelical. The Queen 
vetoed the appointment, to the great indignation of the 
Minister, and insisted upon the translation of the new 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—a proposal which in- 
creased Lord Palmerston’s wrath. The Queen had her way 
and from that time Lord Shaftesbury’s influence dis- 
appeared. The Archbishop certainly justified the Queen’s 
high opinion of him.” ? 

The ceremony of confirming the election of Dr. Thomson 
to the Archbishopric of York took place on the 23rd of the 
following January, in the Parish Church of St. James, 
Piccadilly, by which ceremony the Bishopric of Gloucester 
and Bristol became ipso facto vacant. On February 25th, 
1863, his Grace was enthroned in the Minster, and inducted 
into ‘‘ the real actual corporal possession of the See.’’ The 
ceremony was of a most imposing character, and it was 
computed that not less than between 3000 and 4000 persons 
assembled in the edifice on that occasion, 

It must have been during the early days at Bishopthorpe 
that there was a big gathering of Bishops, and at a dinner 
in the dining-room, a facetious cleric announced to his 
neighbour that there were four Archbishops of York in the 
room. On being asked how he made that out, he said : 

1 From Tyuth, January ist, 1891. 
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‘Well, there is our host, the present Archbishop of York ; 
there is Longley, who was Archbishop of York; and has 
now gone to Canterbury ; then there is the could-be but 
wouldn’t-be Archbishop of York (Tait the Bishop of London, 
to whom the Archbishopric had been offered), and lastly the 
would-be but couldn’t-be Archbishop of York, Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford.” 

The dining-room at Bishopthorpe was the scene of many 
interesting gatherings about this time. The ceiling had a 
few years before been considered unsafe. To remedy this, 
before Thomson’s time six bedrooms had been sacrificed 
overhead and iron girders had been put in to strengthen it. 
One night, when Bishop Wilberforce was there, Thomson 
was telling him and the other Bishops who were dining the 
history of the insecurity of the ceiling. Wilberforce promptly 
said, “‘ If it were to fall now, what a fine haul it would be 
for old Pam (Palmerston, then Prime Minister), Jowett, and 
the Devil!’’ It is obvious that the first person mentioned | 
would have the filling of the Episcopal vacancies, the second 
was no believer in Bishops, and the third. ? 

In addition to being Primate of England—in contra- 
distinction to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is Primate 
of All England, Dr. Thomson was, by virtue of his office, 
governor of the Charter House and of King’s College, 
London, patron of 120 livings, having the Archdeaconries of 
York, Cleveland, and the East Riding in his gift, as also the 
canonries and prebends in York Minster. His residence 
was the picturesque and historic Bishopthorpe, the seat 
_ of the Archbishops of York since the thirteenth century. A 
considerable part of the house as originally built by Arch- 
bishop Walter Gray still remains, but there are modern 
additions of varying dates consequent upon the dilapida- 
tions in the seventeenth century. The Parliament in 1647 
sold the house to a certain Colonel White, but at the Restora- 
tion the Bishopthorpe property was returned to the See 
over which at that time Archbishop Accepted Frewen had 
been called to reign. 

One of the heirlooms of the See of York is a knife and fork 
with brass handles supposed to have belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey. They were found at Cawood. | 

On the occasion of fhis§first visit to Bishopthorpe, Arch- 
bishop Thomson wrote to his wife: ‘I arrived here two 
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hours ago, and have been all over the place. It is really 
charming. A noble house, and excellent gardens, and I am 


_ to have the offer of seven cows ! as they stand, to make you 


milk and butter. 

_ “The Archbishop would like us to take the whole house 
Just as it stands, and I incline to think that this plan 
will be the best and cheapest in the end. We should then 
Sell all our own furniture at Gloucester, except a few pet 
articles. 

“I trust you are going on well. We are wonderfully 
blessed (are we not ?) and ought to be most thankful to our 
Heavenly Father for so many mercies. 

“ Kind love to all. We Gi & By 


While he was making periodical visits to Bishopthorpe, 
Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) and his wife 
were sending repeated invitations to Fryston. The first 
one ran thus :— 

““ FRYSTON, 
November oth, 1862. 

““My DEAR BISHOP, 

“Though always unwilling to congratulate any 


a honest man on any accession of dignity and responsibility, I 


- must express to you how much we felicitate ourselves at 


having you for our chief pastor and neighbour. 

“It may be convenient to you to make a resting-place of 
Fryston, even at this early time. You and Mrs. Thomson 
may prefer a quiet hotel from which you can go over to 
Bishopthorpe for the day, while you are still in the position 
in which Cardinal Wolsey was, when he signed himself (I 
once had the autograph), ‘ Lincoln post Ebor.’ 

“You will find me here any day after the 2oth for some 
time, and Mrs. Milnes any day after the 13th. You will 
find yourself among very well-intentioned people, not at all 
intellectual, the least so, as the social scale rises highest, 
but there is good company, if you take a little trouble to 
seek it, and much interesting work to do. With our united 


_ kind regards to Mrs. Thomson, 


Believe us, 
Yours very sincerely, 
a) 
R. M. M. and ANNABEL H. MILNES. 


at hal 4 
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On November 21st, 1862, Monckton Milnes wrote again :— 


“My DEAR BISHOP, 

“We have heard of you in these counties, and as 
you may be passing to and fro, I think it worth while to 
tell you we shall see Lord Granville here on Saturday, the 
29th, fora day or two, if it should be convenient to you to 
meet him. 

‘IT was in Town for a few days lately, and had much talk 
about you with Lord Palmerston. 

‘““T have been in great anxiety about my dear friend, 
Lord Ashburton, who has been most dangerously ill in 
Paris, and whose life still hangs on a thread. 

“ With Mrs. Milnes’ kind regards, 

1 am, yours very truly, 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


“I fear we shall not be here after the 14th December for 
some time.” 


On November 15th, 1862, the Archbishop was writing 
to Mrs. Thomson, from Bishopthorpe :— 


“T have again had a long interview with the Archbishop, 
who has given me much information of a most important 
kind. What presses most is this knotty question of taking 
or not the whole of this house as it stands. And this zs the 
‘question ; as he does not wish to sell me part and have to 
get rid of the rest by auction: as that rest would be, and 


would be considered, only the refuse. Of course there is 


much here that we should not at all desire to have, and much 
that is quite good; and no doubt the saving on coming in 
would be very great and considerable, and we could replace 
dull carpets, etc., by degrees. Then we should avoid another 
source of expense—all the fittings and making-up, etc., 
which a new house requires.. We should step into a furnished 
house ; and no one could say that the furniture was other- 
_ wise than handsome and good. But what is still more im- 


portant, we should avoid the most serious evil of an auction, ~ 


in the house, which would pull it about and soil it terribly. 
This matter too must be settled at once. I am so very sorry 
you cannot see the place. Tell me, however, how you are 
inclined, in a general way, about it. Before I decide I will 
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have a good man down from London to look more narrowly 
into the matter, and see if the furniture is really good. 

“The defects of the house are: the drawing-room is too 
small for the house, though a good one ; there is no waiting- 
room to my Library; and worst of all, the bedrooms, 
though numerous enough, are not good. 

“Since writing all this, I have been over the house. It 
is an enormous place, all being done within the walls, 
baking, brewing, laundry, etc. etc. The nurseries will 
require some alterations and then they can be made good, 
decidedly. There is a charming morning-room for you— 
one of the nicest rooms in the house, on the ground floor 
overlooking the river. Heaps of things that we shall not 
require, and this survey only makes the question more 
difficult. To fill this house with new furniture, etc., of every 
kind would cost a fortune. On the other hand, much that 
we should get at the cheaper rate is only poor stuff. They 
are a very nice family here, very amiable, very happy. 
They have been a very musical party, but the prima donna 
_ is just married. I hope to get through to Penmanmaur on 
Monday. My business is virtually done. The visit has not 
been thrown away. I have learned much and have taken 
some steps towards getting the garden taken care of when 
the Archbishop is gone. Otherwise it would go to rack and 
ruin as he takes his gardener. ... You see that the 
Guardian says civil things of us.”’ 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ THE ATHENZEUM, 
November 237d, 1862. 


- “T have done a great deal to-day and send you in haste 
the results. 

“I have taken a house, 49, Eaton Place, till the last 
days of March. The Bishop of London thinks it is a wise 
plan to come to London for the present. The rent 1s 
about thirteen guineas a week; the accommodation ample. 
Nurseries very nice. 

‘“‘2. T have heard all about the estates of the See, and all 
this is very satisfactory. 

‘2. Much is being done to mend the small livings of the 
See, which were very poor indeed. 
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‘4. All the details of all this I could not write down in a 
letter. Mr. and Mrs. Lee will look after the house and have 
it ready for us The drawing-rooms are nice and light, and | 
there is a conservatory off the back room and a boudoir for 
you near it. Its plan is the same as the Wightman’s, except 
that there is a back stair and an extra room at the back 
all the way up. Upon the whole I think it both good and 
cheap. 

a There are also coach-house and stables included in the 
rent. 

“IT met Lord Chelmsford whose congratulations were 
most warm. ‘We have now got the two right men for 
Archbishops!’ Bishop of London most cordial and kind. 
Bishop of Winchester stiff. Did not go to the Commission, 
so only saw these two. 

“You will be glad to hear that I am really much better, 
and going about like anyone else. . . . Dense fog all day in 
town.” 


In 1863 there was still an infinity of work to be done in 
the Northern Province. ; 
The prevalence of drunkenness among some of the clergy 
was a constant cause of scandal; sometimes men of the 
highest intellectual attainments and deepest devotion to 
duty were, on the other hand, left to look after their little 
flock in remote country villages with a totally inadequate 
income, no hope of promotion or even intercourse with their 
equals or superiors. Although some—indeed many of 
them—bore the burden of utter poverty and unrelieved 
dullness in a spirit little short of heroism, others could not — 
stand the strain, and they gradually allowed the services 
to become slipshod or mechanical without any of the life 

of the gospel behind them. 


‘In the churches themselves, where often galleries ran 
round the upper part, the young dashing spirits of the 
parish—the forward of both sexes—used from Sabbath to 
Sabbath to perch themselves, and to engage in exercises — 
anything but devotional. Then if there was a squabble in 
the parish, it was sure to be in the church choir, and if 
there was a bad character in the place he must either be 
the Parish Sexton or the Parish Clerk. And thinking of 
this latter personage, what an important part of the ‘ Public 
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a Worship’ he constituted! There was little prayer in 


common ; vast prayer by proxy ; no thunders of ‘ Amens,’ 
of which St. Chrysostom tells us as ascending from the 
early congregations of the Christian Faithful, to the Great 
Head of the Church, but a nasal falsetto of the clerk, 
chiming in at the end of the prayers with the precision of 
machinery, and echoing thin and ghostly through the wide 
area of the church. The chancels did not remain as in times 
past, but the Holy Table stood in a miserable recess. There 
was no colour or sculpture in the interior ; the walls were 
bespattered with Churchwarden’s whitewash; the altar 
adorned with a cloth, which no poor man, who had at all a 
regard for decency, would have upon his kitchen table ; and 


a coldness and nakedness was to be seen throughout, which 


was highly suggestive of the religious poverty that then 
prevailed. Worse than all this, the churches were shut up 
from Sunday to Sunday, as though men had nothing to do 
with their Maker during the week; and in many places 


_ there was but one service on Sundays, and that hurriedly 


gone through as more perforce than con amore.” 


With regard to the livings themselves, the following 
anecdote told by the Archbishop at the York Diocesan 
Conference will give some idea as to the state of conscience 
of some of the incumbents :— 


“ What happened in this Diocese in one case was this,” he 
said ; “a living was bought and the presentation was sent 


- down to him, with a great number of papers. Amongst the 


rest was a letter which was opened like the rest, having 


_ apparently been sent with them for his (the Archbishop’s) 


secretary to read. It was a very curious letter. It said: 


_ ‘ Dear Dick,—I have bought the living and paid for it, you 
_ go as quickly as possible and get instituted, before the thing 
- is much talked about ; and there is an end of it.’ 


“He directed his secretary to ask an explanation of this 
very short letter. There was a pause of three weeks, and at 
the end of it a solicitor wrote back to beg that he might be 
furnished with the letter. In these latitudes they do not 
part with the original documents, and he was told so. A 
fortnight elapsed, and the same solicitor wrote for a copy 
of the letter which, they rejoined, after the explanations 
would be given him. It was by a pure accident that this 


FE 
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matter was found out, and if the gentleman had burned the 
letter, instead of sending it, they would have known nothing 
about the plan. He (the Archbishop) prevented the trans- 
action as a matter of course. 

‘The waiter in the York refreshment room, two days 
before the man was to be instituted, was the witness of the 
deed, and between the glasses of sherry the living was to be 
bought, and before the end of the week the man was to be 
in it. That was the kind of action that brought scandal on 
the Church.” 


‘It was then felt ” (in 1863), as Dr. Thorold said, “ that 
the Church, which at one time stands in need of one kind of 
power, and at another time of another, was just then in 
special need of brain power. She needed men who were 
athletes in the great strife of mind with mind ; men who to 
original power had added careful and large cultivation , 
leaders whom the clergy could look up to and trust to lead 
them, and withal men who had mixed in the world and 
known what the world wants.” 


One of the first of Archbishop Thomson’s schemes which 
he was able to put into effect was the increasing of the poorer 
benefices to sums adequate to the support of the clergy, and 
York was the first diocese in which the operations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners took effect. 

Through their agency, it appears, a capital sum of 
£320,000 was added to the resources of the diocese between 
1862 and 1865, besides £150,000 from other quarters. 

In the year 1861 there were 184 benefices in the diocese of 
York—that is one-third of the number then in existence— 
unprovided with parsonage houses. There were 141, each 
with an income of less than {100 a year. Sheffield had not 
more than one church for every 8000 souls; Hull one for 
every 8500 ; Middlesbrough only one in 10,000 ; Rotherham 
had 10,000 souls in the district of its parish church ; Masbro’ 
had no church at all for a population of many thousands. 
Ten years later, when Archbishop Thomson was reviewing 
the work in the diocese, he was able to show that much good 
had been and was being at that moment done. Six new 
churches had been consecrated in Sheffield, and two more 
were in progress. The districts assigned to them contained 
about 45,000 souls. In the seven years ending January, 
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- 1863, two churches had been erected only. In Hull, during 


the three years, 1868-9-70, 3236 additional sittings were 
added to the church accommodation at a cost of about 


£30,000. Hull was late in awakening to a sense of her 


responsibility, and the result she had actually achieved was 
not very great, but she was labouring well and there were 
no signs of slackness. The number of consecrations in Hull 
during the seven years ending January Ist, 1870, was three ; 
in the seven years preceding, one. The town of Middles- 
brough and the district round it were still a cause of much 
anxiety ; more might have been done here in past years, 
but for depression of trade. In the last seven years two 
churches had been consecrated; in the preceding period 
not one. Two new churches had been opened at Castleford, 
and the Mother Church there had been restored; two had 
been opened at Scarbro’, three at York, and one at Whitby. 

In the whole diocese the number of churches provided 
in the same seven years ending January, 1870, was thirty- 
seven, of which thirty-five were consecrated, and two re- 
mained under licence. During the preceding seven years 
the number was twenty-seven. 

In 1861 there were 144 benefices of less than £100 a year ; 
these had been reduced to about 46 ; several other benefices 
had been augmented, and the change thus wrought had 
affected about one-third of the clergy. 

- The number of candidates confirmed in 1863 was 3963 ; 
the number on an average of three years ending 1869 was 
5261. 


From MS. notes by Mrs. Thomson. 


‘““There was a wonderful improvement in Confirmation 
Services after he came, and in the demeanour of the candi- 
dates and congregations. I went to several places with 
him the first year, and specially remember Howden, where 
we were both much distressed at the rushing about of the 
children who were dressed up with cheap finery and jewellery 
and there was general fuss. 

“The congregation talked and moved about. Nothing 
could be more orderly and reverent than they became, and 
he exhorted the congregation to join in the prayers for the 
children and all to kneel down during the ‘laying on of 
hands.’ From the beginning he offered to confirm in any 
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village where ten candidates could be got—to prevent their _ 


being taken to big towns. The first year many boys with- 
drew from the classes on hearing that they were not going 
to Scarbro’ and have the fun they expected, but that all 
came right the following year. He wrote to all the clergy 
asking them to see that the girls should have nothing to 
distract their thoughts in their dress, from the service, just 
plain caps. One of his chaplains who went round with him, 
told me that although he gave two addresses at each con- 
firmation, he never gave the same address twice.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 
“* January 25th, 1864. 

‘« |. . Browne is Bishop of Ely and P{almerston] has 
given Cooke the Canonry of Exeter which Browne vacates. 
This is all very nice and right and proper, and a very good 
pair of appointments. .. .” 


The same. 


THE ATHENZUM, 
“ February 3rd, 1864. 
... 1 am rather dissipated just now, dining with 
Bishops and other fast people. Last night at the Bishop of 


ce 


London’s, where met Gladstones, etc. I hope to come down — 


on Friday . . . there is a possibility that Parliament may 
keep me. But I long to be at home again most thoroughly.” 


The same. 
. ; “ March 25th, 1864. 
. ... Edward?! has sent me a most magnificent India 
shawl, fit for a queen. There is no explanation ; I suppose 
it is for you, but you can only wear it on occasions of great 
magnificence, I think.” 


ce 


“ ELENACH, 
Sunday, August 21st, 1864. 

“ When this will reach you I know not, as post offices are 
not a strong point in the Highlands, and I fancy there is no 
such thing here except on the condition of crossing a 
mountain or two, with a few bogs and rivers interspersed. 


1 Lieut.-Colonel Edward Thomson, brother of the Archbishop, Com- 
missioner of the Seetapore Division in Oudh. 
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However, I shall manage to despatch it to-morrow at latest, 
and if during a long drive this morning in search of a church 


_ I should find a post office instead, I shall probably trust it. 


Elenach, my dear, means in the tongues of these parts, 
Warm Hollow, so called because it is very cold and because 
there are several places near that are much hollower. But 


warm or cold it is extremely pretty ; wild and retired in the 


highest degree, with a fine healthy bracing air. We are 
surrounded by fir woods. Do you remember the storm at 
Fontainebleau ? Here its effects are far surpassed. Round 
this house 18,000 trees were thrown prostrate a few weeks 
ago in one gale, in half an hour! As they have since been 
sold by auction in one lot, the number had been carefully 
ascertained. The purchaser has brought down a steam 
engine and made a saw-mill, and will be employed for many 
months to come, in sawing his bargain into shape, as he 


- does not want to pay land carriage upon the waste stuff 


which has to be sawn away. The trees fetched eighteen 
pence a tree, many of them fine and well-grown. Even at 
this low rate, Mr. A.! says that if he could sell-the whole 


_ of his trees he should clear the purchase money on the whole 


estate, £33,000. There is a sum in arithmetic for you. I 


have asked the son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Charteris, to 





come to us for two or three days on Tuesday when the 


Harveys will be with us. The young minister is a very nice _ 
young man, and now has an important church in Glasgow. 
There are great lamentations that you are not here, from all 
the Andersons. An invitation from the Fifes, to go to 
Braemar, which I shall not be able to accept. The Duke of 


- Richmond has sent Sir A. A. a large box of grouse, which 
Sir A. says is in honour of me. The perfect rest has really 


done me good. I do not rise with that sense of having too 
much on my mind which is so thoroughly oppressive. But I 
shall hasten home, reaching you probably on Monday night, 


and leave my greater holiday for later. I do not enjoy any 
scenery without my wife and bairns. Talking of scenery, 


McNee the Scotch portrait painter went out for a day’s 
fishing. A Paisley man, a merchant, asked to look at his 
basket. ‘Hoot, mon, hae you only caught three? You 
might hae bought them at the market for a shilling. It wad 


hae paid you better to hae swatches of sceneries.’ 


1 Sir Alex. Anderson. 
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‘ Swatches, you must know, are patterns, such as Marshall 
and Snelgrove send you. So much for appreciation of art ! 

“Sir A. A. has just lost a married sister in Canada, and 
it is very kind of him to receive me and give a party in 
my honour, as I believe he feels his loss heavily, being an 
affectionate man. Having not much time I shall suspend 
this letter for the present and write one or two to the 
children, 9,32 

To Mrs. Thomson. 


‘“ HOTEL BRIGHTON, PARIS, 
October toth, 1864. 

“|, I wrote to you just on leaving England, and now 
take up my narrative. Need Isay that Iwassick? It wasa 
nasty passage but the boats are splendid, and we were under 
the two hours with a head wind. I came on straight to 
Paris, and arrived on Saturday morning, but the quarters 
they were able to offer me in the Hotel Brighton were so 
bad, that I could not stay in them; one small bedroom at 
the very top of the chimney! with a glass door! So I 
went on to Orleans on Saturday without having slept, as 
this was one stage on towards Bordeaux if I should decide 
on going. At Aux I spent Sunday in perfect quiet ; there 
are no English there and no English church ; so I took my 
prayer-book out into the country and read the service to 
myself. After thinking matters over and calculating time 


and labour, I have decided not to attempt the Pyrenees, © 


for which there really is not time. So this day I came back 
from Orleans ; and from the station drove straight to the 
post, hoping to touch your dear handwriting, but in that I 
was disappointed. I am in the entresol where we were at 
our first visit. The visit to Orleans showed me a French 
town and a fine one. But between Paris and all the minor 
towns the difference is great indeed. On the side of cheap- 
ness the country town is best. My bill at the best hotel in 
Orleans from Saturday till Monday was about 15s. On 
Saturday I called on the Crawfords; they were not at 
home ; but I shall find them. I have found out the address 
of Miss Jane about the bonnet ; but I am writing having 
only just come back from Orleans, so I have done nothing 
in it yet. The beauty of Paris now is wonderful. Even 
since we saw it, it is enormously improved. I wish you 
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could be telegraphed over; but you are too solid for that. 
However, it must not be long before I bring you here, for 
you would much enjoy it. I shall miss the post if I go on 
gossiping. . . . Heaps of kisses to all the little ones.” 


To his eldest daughter. 
“MILFORD JUNCTION, 


“ My pearest ETHEL, April 20th, 1865. 

“ Having to wait a whole hour at this little poky, 
dirty, dusty, sneezy, windy, leaky station, I open my 
despatch box and write a letter to you. I went to look at 
the little garden at Bishopthorpe and I saw some nice 
radishes growing, but at present they are very small, too 
small even for your doll to eat. But when we all come down 
in July we shall see them all in full growth, and you will like 
to go and pick them and eat them. 

“Punch is very well but he did not know me. Smike 
knew me and got into my room downstairs and hunted. 
for mice among the boxes ; but he did not find any, though 
he pretended to find them ! 

“Tt is half-past ten o’clock, and you are fast asleep. 
Good night, and God bless my dear child. 

Your Papa.” 


From the Archbishop to Mrs. Thomson. 


“ March 25th, 1866. 

««  . News arrived of the death of the Ex-Queen of the 
French! last night, and the Queen has been out all the 
afternoon on a visit of condolence to Claremont. 

“ On account of this death, I do not dine with the Queen. 
I am to see her after dinner... .” 


In 1866, when a severe cattle plague raged in Yorkshire 
and many of his own cows contracted the disease, he 
preached on the subject in the Nave of York Minster and 
was writing to Mrs. Thomson on the matter. 


«I must give a dismal account of the cows. Two 
remain; both are in the ‘pest.’ One is the beautiful 
Alderney I bought at York; she was worth £30 a week 


1 Marie Amélie, consort of Louis Philippe. 
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since. The Inspector, however, has not ordered these two 


to be shot, and thinks there is some hope of them. As there 
is not one drop of milk, there is of course no dairy. The 


cows it seems were the admiration of our neighbours. Of the 


a”? 


whole eleven only two calves remain uninfected. x. 


To his eldest daughter. 
“ April 5th, 18606. 


“Tam at Scarbro’ looking out on the sea, and thinking ote 


the time when my dear little children used to gather hermit- 
crabs. I wish they were here now. 

“I hope Brighton may do you good. On Wednesday I 
hope we shall all meet in London ; but you will be fast asleep 
when I get there. 


‘Were you not sorry for all the nice cows? All are — 


buried in the field now. Papa saw the two last, two calves, 
being led off to be shot, and then presently he heard two 
shots fired and knew that they were both dead.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“|. . I preached at Ballater yesterday. Nobody knew 
of it; indeed it was fixed on at themoment. General Knollys 
and Charley Wood were there. The latter said the Prince 
would have come if he had known... .” 


The visit to York, in August, 1866, of the Prince and 3 


Princess of Wales was an occasion of great importance in 
the annals of the city. Their Royal Highnesses stayed at 
Bishopthorpe, where 34 drafted London Police were on 


duty, and where specially decorated apartments had been ~ 


prepared for them by the Archbishop and Mrs. Thomson. 
The Archbishop had himself taken no small part in preparing 


many household details, writing to his wife from London — 


about a month beforehand enumerating th issl 
which he had executed. eae 
“* July, 1866. 
. . . [ now send you-a report of what I have done. 
I have settled the Plate, Candelabra for dining-table 
Wine, bought 8 Moderator Lamps, 2 small branches for 
Princess chimney piece ; 2 Spanish figures, china, holding 
each i candle. Portfolio stand. Lapworth has sent his 
carpet. 


ce 
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“ Soap for Princess. 

“ Candles, _ 

“ Druce’s cabinet is very unsatisfactory. It has never 
come from France, but they promise it on Tuesday. The 
oil-cloth is made up, I fear. I think there will be nothing to 


. prevent me from coming down at 5 on Monday. 


“ Besides all these things I spent an hour with General 
Knollys.” 


The Yorkshire Herald gives a vivid description of these 
particulars. 


“The suite of apartments which their Royal Highnesses 
are to occupy in the Palace are situated in the north corridor, 
and are those occupied by the Duchess of Kent and the 
Queen (then the Princess Victoria) when they were present 


at the Grand Musical Festival in 1835. They consist of 


sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, and have been 
completely refurnished in anticipation of the royal visit, 
in a style of the greatest elegance and magnificence. The 
bedroom is fitted up with Gothic furniture in pine and 
mahogany ; the hangings, covers, etc., being of blue satin 
and. damask, and the toilet-table having a particularly 


- beautiful lace coverlet. The furniture in this room has been 


supplied by Messrs. Howard of Berners Street ; but a great 
addition to the beauty of the apartment consists in the 
mirrors which have been manufactured by Nosotto of 
Oxford Street and which are more than usually elegant and 


effective in their design. It ought to be mentioned that the 


Prince’s Plume is introduced into the carving of the bed, 


and the frames of the mirrors. The sitting-room, which 


adjoins the bedroom, has been completely furnished by 


‘Messrs. Howard, and it is difficult to speak too highly of the 


manner in which they have accomplished their task. The 
furniture is in crimson silk damask, and there is a set of 
gilt chairs covered with Indian embroidery, which has been 


' specially procured from India for the occasion. That may 


be considered unique. It is hardly necessary to say that all 
the appointments of the room are of the most elegant and 
luxurious description. The dressing-room has also} been 
furnished with taste. ie 
“To-night the Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thomso 
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gave a grand dinner at the Palace, at which the following 
guests were invited to meet their Royal Highnesses :— 
‘The Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby ; and Lady 
Laura Phipps; the Earl of Zetland; Lord-Lieutenant of 
the North Riding ; Lord Wenlock, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
East Riding, Lady Wenlock and the Honble. Miss Lawley ; 
Earl and Countess Cathcart ; Lord Bolton ; Lord and Lady 
Herries ; Earl and Countess of Macclesfield ; Lord Downe ; 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress; Mr. and the 
Misses Milner; Mr. Leonard Thompson and Lady Mary 
Thompson ; Colonel Jenyns (3rd Hussars) and Mrs. Jenyns ; 
Lord and Lady Frederick Cavendish ; Mr. Foljambe; and 
Lady Milton; the Marquis of Hartington; the Honble. 
Mr. Burke; Mr. Richard Lane-Fox; the Honble. Mrs. 
Hardinge ; General Knollys ; Major Teasdale ; the Honble. 
Egremont Lascelles and Mrs. Lascelles; Mr. and Miss 
Rosamund Longley ; Colonel Kingscote ; Captain Thomp- 
son; Lord Royston; the Venble. Archdeacon Long; the 
Rev. G. H. Philips (Chaplain) and Mrs. Philips. Covers were 
laid for fifty-two. During dinner the Band of the 13th 
Hussars, stationed on the river terrace, performed several 
pieces of music.”’ 


From the Archbishop to Mrs. Thomson. 


“ YORK, 
November 12th, 1866. 
... As far as I can make out, the Star Shower will 
begin in the East at 12 minutes past ten, and rise gradually 
towards the zenith-which it will reach about four. You 


should therefore take Ethel’s room for your first observa- 
tery.” 


ce 


The same. 


“ November 14th, 1866. 

“ Last night at ten minutes to twelve I strove to see some 
falling stars, saw nothing, so went to bed thinking the 
exhibition had been put off, about which indeed Herschel 
gave a hint in yesterday’s Times. But it seems that as soon 
as I was asleep, the eruption broke out! I trust you were 
more fortunate. . . . Give kisses as many as the shooting 
stars to all the children. This means many, for Dallmeyer 
tells me the stars were quite past counting.” 
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The same. 
(Concerning a Yorkshire Colliery disaster.) 


‘“ WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, 
December 14th, 1866. 

“ The great explosion has been followed by another in the 
same pit, by\which 37 of the brave men who were trying to 
rescue the others, dead or alive, have all perished. Is it 
not heartrending ? In the last set were some engineers who 
had come from other collieries to assist.” 


The same. 


“ WENTWORTH House, 
Saturday, December 15th, 1866. 

“ One of the men of the second party, the explorers, has 
come out alive in a wonderful way. They thought that 
every soul had perished, when in the middle of the night 
some one rang the bell from the bottom ! ”’ 


From the Archbishop to Mrs. Thomson, written from 
Hickleton, Doncaster. 


“ December 18th, 1866. 

... Yesterday we had a satisfactory meeting at 
Barnsley, and raised £3000 in the room. I saw the pit, and 
some of the poor people. To-day I am going over expressly 
to visit the poor people. As they were burying the poor 
men who had been killed in Monk Bretton Parish, just as 
the last words of the service were over, a tremendous 
explosion from the same pit startled all the mourners into 
new horror. . . . There are here, Houghton, Thompsons of 
Kirby, Sir D. Dundas, Lord and Lady F. Cavendish. No 
more ; but it is a nice little party. I wish you were here to 
make it nicest. I write before breakfast, as I may not be 
able to doso later... .” 


Written to Mrs. Thomson from the Atheneum Club. 
“ February 6th, 1867. 

“ . . . Russell spoke wretchedly last night; a nasty, 
captious, ungenerous, scolding speech, of which his own 
followers were ashamed, and at last ceased to respond by 
any cheer. As I hear, they are equally ashamed of it this 
morning... .” 


ce 
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The same. 


“ February 11th, 1867. 

‘|. . The procession went off with great good humour. 
My own impression is that the workmen who formed it had, 
half of them, got the franchise already, and the rest cared 
~ very little about it. Disraeli’s speech in the house was very 
elaborate. But I do not think it promises a long life to the 
Ministry. It was thought vague and narrow, and not likely 
to usher in anything but a narrow Tory measure, instead 
of the Jarge compromise which seems the only chance. In 
short I think they will go. Disraeli described Goldwin 
Smith as a rampant lecturer who goes about the country 
_maligning man and things, whose ignorance might be excused 
as he had been bred in the cloister of some College ! 

““T was near the Prince of Wales, and his brother and 
Prince Teck. The Prince asked me one or two questions 
about what was going on. In departing, he went out of 
his way to give me a marked and cordial shake of the hand, 
on which the Duke of E. and Prince Teck turned back to do 
the same. As it was in the House there was no conversation 
of course. I am now off to meet my father. .. .” 


The same. 


“ THE ATHENZUM, 
February 13th, 1867. 
“No one knows what will happen yet about Reform. 
But all concur that there has been a considerable mistake 
on the part of the Tories. They should have been much 
more open.”’ 


The same. From the House of Lords. 


“ February 14th, 1867. 

... There has been an outbreak of Fenianism in 
Ireland, on a miserably small scale, but enough to cause _ 
public alarm, and to entail expense. . . . To-day has been 
full of Ec. Commission and of meetings. I have done nothing 
for you in it. Two compliments have been paid me, which 
I must repeat. 

“ When Mr. Leeman brought Mr. Morrison and others to 
see me at Bishopthorpe, a pair of iron-masters, Mr. Morrison — 
said after they had gone : ‘ That Archbishop knows what he 


e 


_ is about ; he would have made a capital iron-master !’ 

_ The legal man at the Privy Council observed that I should 
_ have made a good lawyer. To which then shall I turn when 
Archbishop’s functions become too arduous? Law or 
aon 2? 
The same. 


“ February 26th, 1867. 

“ At the House I heard a good deal of political gossip, 
from Grosvenor, Sir H. Bruce, and others. Ministers are 
very shaky. They ought to have abandoned their ‘ Resolu- 
tions ’ last night, everybody says. Lowe and Bright both 


_ wish to turn them out. Gladstone, however, and Horsman 


and others are anxious to let them pull a Bill through and 
so get the question settled. But even so I regard it as im- 
‘possible that the present ministers should be in office on the 
first of August next, and I think they will not get on till 
Easter. Within the Cabinet there are dissensions. Except 


_ Cranbourne and General Peel they all wish to give a good 


measure of Reform. Those two resist. It is said that Derby 
expressed his feeling that age was coming on him, that he 
did not wish to keep office, and that if he failed in keeping 
the party together on this question, he would resign. 
Gladstone is winning golden opinions by his moderation. 
He has given unmistakable signs of his determination not 
to throw his lot in with Bright,1 which is a good thing. He 
has now rallied round him all the real Liberal Party.” 


A letter to his eldest daughter. 


“ LONDON, 
February 27th, 1867. 
“Tam here with three little rooms to myself, with a front 
- door in the passage, and a bell to ring at it just as if I were 
in a street. 
“ From the sitting-room I see the trains as they go rum- 
bling and mumbling and squeaking over the iron bridge. 


1 On one occasion the Archbishop was driving in London to some 
important function with his second son Jocelyn, aged six. There was a 
block in the traffic, and the crowds waiting to see the Prince of Wales 
arrive looked into the Archbishop’s carriage and said, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
John Bright,” mistaking him for that eminent politician. The boy looked 
the enthusiast straight in the face at a distance of about three feet, and 


said calmly but audibly: ‘‘ Oh, you fool!” 
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‘T wish you were here to sleep in a tiny bed in the tiniest 
of my three rooms. Oh! dear, I shall be so glad when I get 
back to you. 

‘I have seen the Queen, who is looking very well, and was 
very civil; but she forgot to ask after you! That was not 
very civil, was it ? 

‘‘T wish I had something wonderful to tell you, but I have 
not. In fact Papa is a very dull fellow when he is away from 
Mama and you, and he writes very stupid letters.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ HOUSE OF LORDS, 
March ist, 1867. 

“The party at Mrs. Ralli’s was a very nice one, Belpers, 
Beresford Hopes, Stratfords'and a good many others. I had 
a pleasant chat with two agreeable people, Lady M. Hope, 
and Lady Belper. The Greek and Belgian Ministers were 
both there. The former is nice and I got on with him. 
Cléon! has not yet appeared. I am writing behind the 
throne, with the Lord Chancellor’s voice in my ears, as 
when he sits down I have to jump up and move a Bill. 
Called on the Westmorelands to-day; all well, and Rose 
very happy. Weigall? wants to exhibit you: of course, I 
acceded. The Claughtons sent you and me an invitation to 
the Dudley’s music to-night, with a nice note. I fear I shall 
miss my opportunity, so I stop.” 


The same. From London. 


“ June 14th, 1867. 

‘... Dhave just begun my day, and dedicate my first 
letter to you. Our dinner went off splendidly. Present, 
Duchess of Cambridge, Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
Lady Westmoreland (Dowager), Lady Rose (Weigall), Lady 
Adine (Fane) and the Duchess (Dowager) of Beaufort, Lord 
Clarendon, Julian Fane, Lord Cadogan, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, Sir C. Wylie, Mr. Lumley, Weigall, and Arch- 
bishop. The dinner was good and well served, except one 
incident which this will explain. 

‘Fane. ‘Bring the sauce for the salad to the Grand 
Duchess ! ’ 


1 Cléon Rangabe, a cousin of Mrs. Thomson. 
* Portrait of Mrs. Thomson, by Weigall. 
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“ Lumley (from the bottom of the table). ‘I am sorry 
Her Royal Highness cannot have any unless she will accept 


_ it out of my pocket !’ 


“ Granville was distressed at the utter ugliness of his baby, 
which everyone else was praising. He set out to see several 
new-born babies of his friends, to know whether his was 
exceptional ; and as he said, ‘I returned—comforted.’ 
The Grand Duchess told me that . . . 

“. .. The contempt expressed for the Government for 
their foolish conduct about the Park is more than you can 
conceive. The Reform Bill, however, seems to make pro- 
gress, and will probably pass. The Cabinet makes wry faces 
at the amendments, but ends by adopting them. . . .” 


The same. From London. 


ce 


. . . Have made a long speech at Mrs. Gladstone’s 
meeting ; spoke after Gladstone, who was beautiful: a 
dreadful ordeal, for he left me nothing to say whatever. 
But the Bishop of London has just told me that mine was a 
great success. (This bit of vanity is only permissible to a 
wife.) A sermon now impends, which I fear as much as the 


Bepeceh. =...” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ HOUSE OF Lorps, 
March 5th, 1867. 

“ The political situation is now most truly alarming. It 
will probably end in a far greater measure of ‘reform’ 
than if the Conservatives had never come in. They have 
been talking of ‘ household suffrage,’ which means pretty 
nearly universal suffrage, but accompanied by some checks 
which were to render it conservative in its character. 
But these checks they knew would not be borne by the 
House of Commons. They would of course go out before 
their rejection. But any Liberal minority coming in could 
no longer withhold household suffrage, because the Tories had 
offered it. And there we shall be, with a constitution wholly 
changed and brought down to the American level. People 
are filled with alarm, and there is too much reason for it. 
To-day my cold is heavy, but if it allows me to preach on 
Sunday I do not so much care. It has not hindered me from 
a fairly heavy day’s work. There is an invitation from the 
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Duke of Marlborough to us to dine on the 21st March ; 
impossible. Lord Saltoun has asked me to dine on Friday, 


naming my own day, and Mr. Walpole administers a family 
dinner on Sunday, so I am ‘ finely holpen ’ in that respect.” 


The same. 


‘‘ House OF LorDs, 
Tuesday. 
‘““ Whilst Lord Delamere is speaking I slip out to write you 
a line. There is not much political news at present. The 
opening to-day was a dull thing compared to last year. The 
Prince of Wales gave me a cordial greeting across the 
House ; but I have not seen him nearer.” 


To Mrs. Thomson from the Archbishop at Chevet Park, 
Wakefield. 

“ March, 1867. 
. . . Our three confirmations yesterday went well. It 
was the first experiment, with the unfavourable element of a 
nine-mile drive after the third of them. But I am not more 
tired this morning than I should have been in the usual 
course. 

“T have not read a paper since I left you, and know 
nothing except that the tone about confirmation is improving, 
which makes me very glad. But here and there a parish is 
fast asleep and snoring. .. .” 


ce 


The same. 


““ ATHENEUM CLUB, PALL MALL, S.W. 
June 20th, 1867. 

“ Now for gossip, for I know you want to hear some! 
The concert was a great sight ; but as for sound the music 
was the old thing over again, and did not make much im- 
pression. There was a kind of Cantata by the late Prince, 
which was sung at the laying of the foundation stone the 
other day, which had really very good music in it, and this 
one had not heard before. Patti has a most birdy and 
beautiful voice, she and Lucca sang a beautiful duet. 

“To whom did I talk, say you? Well, I took Lady 
Stanhope and her daughter in tow, found them a seat in the 
back corner and stood near them all the time. Then by a 
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skilful manceuvre we got to the supper room and saw all the 
people well. The Prince I did not get a word with: but 


_ Teck, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the G.D. of Mecklen- 


burg I spoke to. The last gave me all the information of the 
sick room as usual; all goes well. ‘ We have not driven 
out yet.’ “Mrs. Thomson has? Ah! but then you know 
my sister was older when she began,’ etc. Talked also with 
the Duchess of St. Albans (to-day she becomes Dowager 
Duchess) and Lady Di; think of Di offering to hold my 


_ coat and hat whilst I ate strawberries. Also made peace 


with Lady Herbert, and was introduced to her daughter.} 
Everybody asked about you, and always with interest. 
Talked with Lord Stanhope and Lord Harrowby about the 
Commission? ; Lord H. said I ought to be shot for refusing 
to join. I explained that Bishops never were shot ; always 
burnt. I should require a great deal of wood, should I not ? 

“ For our benefit I talked to Lady Stanhope and Lady Di 
about dress. Crinoline has disappeared as if there never 
were such a thing. The dresses are unspeakably straight ; 


and Society discusses now the magnitude of the deception 


to which it has been too long a victim. Upon the whole, 
however, it looks more elegant, especially for girls. Lady 


_- Westmoreland looked so girlish and pretty that I took 


her for a Miss and cut her dead. Upon heads people wear 
very little indeed ; young heads have hardly anything but 
hair. A Uttle round around on the heads of older people is 
all they wear. Then some of the girls had a wreath of some- 
thing slight dividing the head from the chignon and nothing 
else. Am I not good to get up this stuff for you? You 
will have learnt more in five minutes than it took me an 
hour to absorb. The Jevée was a dull affair with a very 
small attendance of entrée people. Talked to Julian Fane. 
The dinner at the Mansion House was very fine indeed. The 
speaking so-so. I was called on to respond for the House 
of Lords at one moment’s notice, just as I had begun to 
think that the rubbish I was prepared to pronounce would 
not be required. My head swam round with nervousness ; 
but I got through somehow. It was not fair, was it? This 
is a great deal of trash, this letter, but I thought these scraps 
about my doings might amuse you, if you were good- 
natured. 
1 Lady de Grey. 2 Ritual Commission. Vide Chapter V1. 
G 
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‘This morning has been spent at the Ec. Commission. I 
am sure you would not care to know what we did there. I 
went to see Walter! at Charterhouse. _He is happy there, 
and much improved. The first boy I came across, I asked 
to find him ; then I said, ‘ If you could find me Gandell too 
I should like it.’ Whereon he said, ‘ I am Gandell.’ ”’ 


The same. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
June 4th, 1868. 
‘... I got through my meeting last night with pretty 
good success and made a speech which the Leeds paper calls 
‘long’ and another ‘ eloquent’; but they all listened.” 


« 


The same. 


‘““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
June 5th, 1868. 
“|. . Tell Ethel that Jessie the cat is dead, and buried, 
having become very bad with a sore back; that Niger is 
often seen by Mrs. Jones, but looking thin; that Mrs. 
Bidwell says Tiger seldom comes home to be fed ; that the 
dogs are well, but Smike has lost his teeth.” 


To Mrs. Thomson, from London. 
“ July 20th, 1867. 

‘‘ The death of Madame Musurus has shocked people much. 
She went in to supper at the ball at the India House, nodded 
as she went in to Miss Gabriel, and whilst sitting at supper 
was seized with some sort of fit. There was no doctor in 


the whole place, and before she could get home, she died in 
te Carnaee ae 


The same : from abroad. 


“At 7.20 to a second} being the proper time, our train 
stopped in the Station du Nord this morning. So after 
breakfasting in your company yesterday I have accom- 
plished the run here, with abundance of time for all com- 
missions, etc., in London. Nothing could look worse than 


the weather in London. It was a kind of thunder-storm and 


torrents of rain, with the clouds driving 50 miles an hour. 
But the passage was good, and I WAS NOT SICK. 


“ I wonder whether these little horny-looking pills which 


1 His nephew, Walter Thomson. 
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Duncan and Flockhart sent, would have anything to do with 
this result. I think yes. With me sickness is a good deal in 
anticipation ; and I felt sick in the train, but after one of 
these peas, my feelings vanished. I took one more on going 
on board, and another half-way across, and though I was 
shaky I was not sick, which is more than I can say of any 
passage since the very smooth one years ago when I crossed 
with you.” 
The same. 
““ HOTEL SCRIBE, Paris. 
Wednesday, August 19th, 1868. 

“ This morning has been spent partly in your commissions. 
The other commissions are still to do. The weather is 
showery still, but we shall probably start on Friday for 
Switzerland. For the present you had better write to Paris 
as before ; because the first place of destination is not fixed 
and Geneva might possibly come last. You see the Mont 
Cenis railroad has come to grief; half a mile of it being 
broken away by a landslip, but there has been no loss of life. 
That part of my possible plans has therefore disappeared ; 
which is all the better, so far that it narrows the area of 
choice. I fear I have no more to tell you, having only taken 


-a bath, and gone early to bed last night, and taken a walk 


of the tiniest kind along the Quai to-day. You would not 
know the Paris of this year with that of last, it is so quiet. 
Last year the carriages thronged the streets ; fnow they are 
far from being a throng. Returns show that in July there 
were more than three times as many people amusing them- 
selves in Paris in 1867 than in 1868. The demolitions 
proceed everywhere ; and no doubt this makes much employ- 


ment and prevents misery for the time ; but it seems like 
drawing on futurity ; for it is all done by means of loans, etc. 


The present system is evidently not so popular as it was ; 

and yet the new loan which is a test of stability, has been 

immensely popular. I think of you and the dear children 

hourly, day and night. Love and a thousand kisses to them. 
Can you give me some hints as to toys for them ? ” 

The same. Lug ten 

Sunday, August 22nd, 1868. 
“Yesterday’s letter was finished in the train before I 
arrived here. I take it up at that point. Henri with an 
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energy almost ferocious, got me off the train in a moment 

so that we might reach this best hotel the first of the passen- 
gers. We did so, and by that means I was able to secure the . 
only vacant room ; not one of the best I must own, but still 

good enough. When I was last here, about 18 years ago, 
I was at Baur’s Hotel in the town ; now he has built another 
on the Lake, almost in it, and the situation is wonderfully 
fine. Zurich has tame scenery by comparison ; there are 
no ice mountains ; but there is a look of smiling prosperity 
about it, and the woody slopes are dotted over with thou- 
sands of little white toy villas and cottages. The hotel is at 
the bottom of the Lake, with a garden in front rather like 
Beau Rivage, only flat; and round two sides is a gravel 
terrace with a paling, and below you the blue lake. Little 
boys fish over the paling ; as a humane person you will be 
glad to know that the destruction of fish never goes farther 
than an intention. There is a very large table d’hote, with a 
good band playing not too loudly behind a grille like that 
which encloses you ladies in the House of Commons. I sat 
next a German, a nice man, who had just been driven from 
St. Moritz by the weather, and who was of opinion that it 
was all up with St. Moritz for this year at least. On my other 
side was an American girl who said ‘ my’ and all complete. 
There are a good many people here, and especially of 
English and American, but I never saw a less promising set. 
Several of the German and French men have their hair 
cropped like convicts, as near the head as scissors could 
come. As I passed into the hotel door this morning, I went ~ 
between two men, one of whom said to the other, ‘ Is it true 
that the Archbishop of York is here ?’ The question passed 
straight into my ear from a foot distance. Was it not rather 
a temptation to say, ‘ At your service’? Last night there 
was a storm and wind. Tired as I was I could not sleep, 
for the jalousies of the windows are not secured and they 
flapped against the outer wall like musketry at a Review. 
To-day the wind continues, but the sky is bright and clear. 
I think that on Tuesday I will go on to Coire ; and the best 
way will be for you to write to Poste Restante, Coire, La 
Suisse, as we will leave orders at Coire for the letters to 
follow us. To-night I will endeavour to make an exact route. 
In that process Henri is of less use. He goes off at a tangent. 

“Abb. * We will go to Coire.’ 
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_ “ Henri. ‘ Mais, yes, Grace, you can go to Coire.’ 

“Abp. ‘ Shall we have fine weather ?’ esi 
a “ Henrt. ‘ Yes, Grace, I was there with Marquis Camden 
_ two years ago and we had fine weather,’ etc. etc. 

: “ Zurich is his native place, and to-day he has a holiday. 
Kiss the children for me. A nice English service here; a 
good sermon of evangelical type from Mr. Heidenhem, and 
not Communion.” 






















The same. ““ ZURICH, 
August 24th, 1868. 
“, . . To-day has been spent at the Falls of Schaff- 


hausen. I was prepared to be displeased but was immensely 
___ struck with them. They are not high; there is almost as 
much rapid as Fall, but the volume of water is magnificent. 
Then, though they are so cockneyfied, with hotels, etc., 
you can get out there so well to see them. There is a place 
above them, another half-way down, another lower still, 
where you can almost put your hand into the water rushing 
down; another which stands on two wooden legs in the 
-_water, so that it throbs and vibrates with the water. You 
__ can also go in a bateau it seems, to instant destruction under- 
_ neath, and can dance over the water to an island which 
stands up in the middle of them with a little pavilion on its 
needle-like top, just large enough for four men to stand 
setts. 

““So the Bishop of Peterborough! has gone to his rest. I 
miss him much. I grieve for his loss. We can ill spare him. 
God grant that a man something like him may be ap- 
pointed... . 

“The mental rest, I suppose, may do me good. [am sure 
___ I should have died without it.” 


a 


The same. “‘ CHAR, 
September and, 1868. 
« . I have had an uncommonly hard journey, but I 


__write one line to let you know I am here. We came down 
the Albula Pass in a diligence yesterday. One part of the 
road is on the face of a perpendicular rock, half a tunnel 
being scooped out, and it is a:steep descent all the way. The 
whole of it is quite magnificent. I sleep at Berne to-night. 


1 Dr, Francis Jeune. 


hy 
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Geneva is rather out of my way and I wish I had not settled 
upon it. It costs two days to get there from this, being in 
fact the other corner of Switzerland.” : 
The same. “ BERNE, 
September 4th, 1868. 

‘“¢ |. . The Bolchows are here. They left your screen at 
the railway hotel in York to be forwarded to you. It was 
the race day when they passed, and they could not get a 
fly or a man to go over to Bishopthorpe. She had been rather 
unwell since they came abroad. . . . 

‘“T have walked about Berne to-day. Except the situa- 
tionethere is not much in the town. The distant view of the 
Alps at sunset was grand yesterday ; to-day it is hot and 
misty and they do not show. I leave at 2 o’clock and sleep 
in Geneva. The heat is now intense; in 48 hours I have 
passed from September to July as it seems. 

‘“The two wretched bears of which the Bernese are so 
proud are a poor show ; they ought either to suppress them 
or to have a score or two of the beasts. Strangers are misled 
to take a long walk to see these two creatures after having 
seen the magnificent collections of the Zoological in London. 
It is an odd and pretty town, however, of which Switzerland 
may well be proud. Henri is of great use, and I find he 
advises my friends and acquaintances to their satisfaction 
as well as takes care of me. Several English people left St. 
Moritz at the same time to whom he imparted information. 
I hope to pounce on lots of letters from home this evening. 
Kindest love and kisses to you all.”’ 


The same. 
“ GENEVA, 
Sunday, September 6th, 1868. 
“. .. The heat here is beyond everything. At Morning 
Service there was a large attendance at Holy Communion, 
so when the clergyman reappeared, quite alone, and literally 
dripping from his sermon, I marched up and volunteered 
to help. He is a Mr. D.; he was ordained the same day 
that I was, at Farnham. He preached fluently without 
book, but used most preposterous gestures; putting his 
hands together as for an easy catch at cricket, was one of 
them, and once when I had him in profile the effect of his 
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open hand in front of his nose was more startling. The 
music at these Continental places is really respectable ; and 
altogether the improvement is great in the last twenty years 
“Last night I strolled out after table d’héte and found 
the evening becoming bearable, so I took a boat and a man. 
Then I thought I would join him in rowing, so we had a good 
spin ; went up past Sir Robert Peel’s place, and almost to 
Rothschild’s, which, however, it was too dark to see. I 
hear it is splendid. I came back not the worse for an hour’s 
_ pulling.” 
““ PARIS, 
September 11th, 1868. 
“Yesterday and to-day I had a peep at the Louvre ; 
what a grand collection! But I think that perhaps very few 
people are quite fit to enjoy old pictures; it requires an 
education. I only enjoy some of them; for others, and of 
ereat note too, I would not give a fig. There is a wonderful 
little Van Dyck, ‘ Crowning of the Virgin,’ which shows 
that oil painting soon got to its height, for nothing goes 
beyond it, I think. 
_ “T have found Paris dull on the whole, though, and shall 
not be sorry when the railway whistle signals departure 
from that wonderful capital. . . . Kiss all the children all 
round.” 
The same. “ PARIS, 
September 12th, 1868. 


- “J waver about starting to-day for Boulogne. The 
attraction of gravitation grows strong towards Bishopthorpe 
when one gets so near as Paris ; but there is another force 


4 ~ at work in the Channel at this moment, which operates in an 





inverse direction. In a word there is a storm of wind there ; 
and the English letters were not delivered last night because 
the boat was late in consequence... . 

“ Vesterday I went to the Foreign Office to hear about the 
Rangabés.1. To my surprise I found that they had been 
established for a week past, in a house within a stone’s throw 
of this hotel; at 35 Rue Caumartin. It is the next street 
to this on the Madeleine side leading into the Boulevards. 
Of course I went to see them, and saw Madame Alexi, and 
little Zoé. . . . They are at a small hotel at present, and 


1 Mrs. Thomson’s Greek cousins. 
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are thinking of taking a house near the Parc Monceau, in a 
new street ; they are to pay £240 for one flat, unfurnished ; 


but the furnishing of course is a difficulty, especially as they _ 


do not know the duration of the appointment. They have 
good accounts of Cléon, who is in sole charge at Washington. 
His post: may continue for some time, as one Bondouros 
wishes to be Minister, whom the Government do not wish to 
send there. Aristides is appointed Lieutenant in the Guards, 
which is something of an honour. Two of the boys (third 
and fifth) are to go to Paris University. . . . ‘ The Minister ’ 
called on me to-day, as he was not with the rest yesterday. 
He seems a little overdone with his cares, but was clever and 
amusing as usual. He does not care for Paris—finds it too 
bustling.” 


The same. “ PaRIS, 
September 13th, 1868. 

“ To-day I have been at church at the Marboeuf Chapel— 
a vacy sermon from an Irish clergyman, really a good one. 
The clergy sent ‘ your Grace’ an enquiry whether I would 
pronounce the Benediction; ‘your Grace’ would not, 
being in no robes. Whether it was my presence I know not, 
but the curate gave out that the evening service would 
commence that evening at 11 o’clock, whereat the congrega- 
tion started. The preacher afterwards said that this was a 
slip of the tongue for 7 o’clock ; and thereon the curate, first 


finding out his mistake, blushed so much that he made the 


church inconveniently hot. Upon this a gentleman took a 
bad epileptic fit, and“at least one-third of the congregation 
rose and rushed at him. The Irish preacher, who kept us all 
in order, told us not to be in any alarm, as the gentleman 
was subject to fits. Upon this, a young lady near me burst 
out crying, and continued for twenty minutes. The old 
lady near me, who never stood or knelt, at once proceeded 


to take my hassock as well as her own, wanting one for each | 


foot, and thinking that the mild humiliation of kneeling 
on the floor would do me good. So you see the service was 
not without events; rather too eventful indeed... . A 
thousand kisses to the children: how many is that each ? 


143, if one will accept only 142, otherwise there will be six _ 


over for the baby.” 
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The same. 


“ PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE, 
November 16th, 1868. 
ir ‘... You got my telegram. Bp. of London! goes to 
_ Lambeth. The Standard, you will see, sends Lincoln to 
_ Fulham, and Archdeacon Wordsworth to Lincoln; but 
_ these two last are more doubtful.”’ 


. 
Sm Gi 


The same. 


“GARLANDS HOTEL, 
November 18th, 1868. 

: _.... Another day’s talk is over—it is most tedious. 
_ Itis possible I may get away on Saturday morning but not 
_ over probable at present. I hear some gossip about the 
Conservatives and Samuel O.2 They think he has been 
playing fast and loose with them and will never appoint 
him to anything. There is a story about his having put off 
an engagement to go to Hawarden, on hearing of the 
Archbishop’s illness; the carriage was waiting for him at 
_ Chester Station, but he sent a note instead. This is only 

- gossip; but the upshot is that he does not go to London.” 


“ce 


To Mrs. Thomson from the Archbishop in London. 


“ ATHENEUM CLUB, 
November 17th, 1868. 

“ To-day I have been in Court all day. Queen of Holland 
was at Whitehall on Sunday ; also in Court to-day. She sat 
~ two hours till the Court rose. Called the Lord Chancellor 
- tosee her; then me. Said she was much interested, though 

I should have thought it the dullest of dull things.”’ 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ Privy COUNCIL OFFICE, 
November roth, 1868. 
_ “TJ shall have little time to write to-day, as I cannot 
be allowed to write whilst Council are preaching to us. 
The Conservatives are much disappointed with the Elec- 
tions. It is sure that the Ministers will be turned out in a 


1 Dr. Tait. 2 Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, 
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few days. There is a rumour that Lord Granville will be the 

Prime Minister ; and Gladstone agrees. This will strengthen 

them.”’ 
The same. 


‘“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 22nd, 1868. 

“T have no news except a letter from Balmoral on some 
ordinary business in which the Queen takes an interest. — 

“The Yorkshire Herald says that my translation is not 
likely (hear, hear), that ‘it would be an irreparable loss to 
the Diocese and would be regretted by all classes of the 
community.’ That is ‘ tall talk,’ is it not ? ” 


é€ Same. “cc 
The same SHEFFIELD, 


December 4th, 1868. 
“Tam pretty well after it all. Just come from a good 
meeting. Somebody said he was glad I was not going to 
Canterbury, at which there were thunderous rounds of 
hearty applause. 
“Someone else said ‘ Long live the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury,’ which was taken up in the same way.” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson, written by the Archbishop 
from Carlett Park, Chester. 


“ October 8th, 1869. 
“T had a magnificent reception last night here, from 
2500 regular working men. I can give you no idea of the 
grandeur of the scene. I was afraid I should have a mixed 
reception ; but it was all one way... .” 


The same. 
“ October roth, 1869. 
. . . Send the omnibus at 2.15, to-morrow, Monday. I 
have got through much work without damage. Friday was 
a hard day. My sermon for Saturday was not begun till 
4.30, and there was a dinner-party. So I went to bed as the 
clock struck three; but the sermon was finished. There 
is a paper in Liverpool called Porcupine, which has some 
influence by abusing people—it is a sort of Saturday Review. 
Well,tit is so laudatory of my speech that I must try to get 
you a copy. My sermon yesterday seemed well received ; 


ce 
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_ but I have not yet heard much about it. I spent the after- 


noon with the Gladstones at Hawarden and found them very 
friendly. There is some talk about some of them coming 


to us en route for Whitby. 


“ God bless you. 
“ T speak again to-night.”’ 


To Mrs. Thomson from the Atheneum Club. 


“ November 2nd, 1869. 
“ To-day we have had a long and interesting meeting at 
Gladstone’s as to the increase of the Episcopate. I thought 
both his tone and his view satisfactory. . . .” 


The same. 


““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 5th, 1869. 
“. . . The house is wonderfully still and dull. I enjoyed 
my visit to Halifax pretty well. The people in the house 
were a /itile dull, except my host, Colonel Ackroyd. We had 
great congregations yesterday. I preached twice, morning 
from manuscript, and evening from nothing. I was pressed 
to print the morning sermon for distribution amongst 


mechanics, etc., and in the evening an old man, who had 


stood in the aisle the whole of the service, was heard to say, 
“Ah! I could have stood there till ten o’clock, and I wish I 
had had to do it.’ One of the ladies (I do not know which) 
told Mrs. Ackroyd, ‘ You must not expect Mrs. Thomson, 
she is laid up at Scarbro’,’ so your facts are known. I hope 


you will soon be quite well again. I stay here till Friday.” 


The same. 
“ November 20th, 1869. 
«|, The Archbishop of Canterbury is very ill indeed ; 
he has had some attack which has made him speechless. 
Dr. Gull has gone down to him to-day. It is very sad for his 
family, and very bad that the loss of such a man should 


_ fall upon us now.” 


The same. 
“ THE ATHENZEUM, 
November 22nd, 1869. 
“I hope you will think better of it and come to me 
to-morrow. I have but a very few days at home now, being 
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engaged on the Privy Council just after the Consecration. 
I am much distressed about the Archbishop’s! illness. I 
now know all the particulars. He was rather unwell on 
Monday, and saw Huden his doctor. But he spent two hours 
with Lee in the morning, and an hour and a half at Charter- 
house in the afternoon. On Wednesday at Stonehouse he 
had a ride, and was very cheery at dinner, indeed unusually 
so. There was a great accumulation of letters and he sat up 
till two in the morning and both secretaries wrote 80 
letters ! 

“On Monday morning, on trying to lift the sash of his 
dining-room window, he found that his arm refused to act. 
One side was paralysed. Soon after this there was a convul- 
sion, and the convulsive fits have recurred six or eight times. 

““ To-day, however, it seems that there have been none 
since yesterday, but the accounts are on the whole. most 
unfavourable. The best hope is that he may be able, by 
doing no work for a long time, to go on in life. Happily 
there is ample provision for his family. It is asad blow to 
the Church to lose him. You are welcome to bring Jane 
with you ; we will take all care of her. 

“The visit of the Bishops will be a short and easy affair 
because they will be so much in York and will only stay one 
clear day, probably.” 

“ November 23rd, 1869. 

“. . . Tam much upset by the news of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s illness. Epileptic fits ; and upon the whole 
it sounds hopeless. The loss to the Church at this moment 
is unspeakably great. There must be good reasons for all 
such dealings of Providence ; but they are hard to read. 
I fear we shall have some rather bad appointment; and 
indeed it is impossible to find a man to replace Tait, out of 
those whom Gladstone has for choice.” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 


. . . There was a break-down on the line at Newark last 
night, and we were an hour late in London. All to-day I 
have been at this table, hard at work, so that I have nothing 
to say, except that the Voysey people are rather disposed 
not to goon. This would be a great relief to me; but there 


ce 


? Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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is ‘some difficulty as to how to carry it through. You must 


not mention this at present ; it is quite a secret. I must 


: tae counsel from wise people before I give any answer at 
a : a? 







Letter to his eldest daughter. 


male 


“ TARBET, Loco Lomonp, 
August 26th, 1870. 

“ We went to Edinburgh on Monday and just slept there, 
going on to Stirling on the following morning, early. From 
Stirling we went on to Callander, and there the beautiful 
scenery begins. 

“ We left the railway and drove to the Trossachs Hotel. 
It is a castellated building, in some very pretty country 
with a lake in front, called Loch Achray. After dining we 
_ went on the lake, and tried our best to make the trout 

fancy our artificial minnows, etc. The trout however 

would not see it, and we had not one bite. 

“I got some photographs of the place, but not very 
good. On Wednesday we drove to Loch Katrine. We 
had an hour to wait for the steamer, but the place was 
so beautiful that we did not object. During our sail it 

- turned very cold, and Wilty and Jocy who had no wraps 

(for servants and luggage had gone on before), looked quite 

blue with cold. A drive of five miles more over moorland 

brought us to Inversnaid, our Wednesday sleeping place. On 
the road we were so lucky as to see a pack of grouse, quite 
close to the road. This was as new to me as to the boys. 

“ Inversnaid is a pretty but small place. I got a photo- 
graph or two, good ones, of the rocks near it. We had a 

' great skurry for the steamboat, having mistaken the hour, 
but we managed to get ready with the loss of one umbrella. 

Jocy, however, had to abandon five eels in his retreat ; he 

had caught them by draining a pool near a waterfall, and 
bagging all that were in it. Many were very small; so the 
-__ loss was not great. 

“The steamer brought us over a beautiful lake (Loch 
Lomond), to Tarbet. I write this after breakfast on Friday. 
We have not yet had time to explore the place. To-morrow 
we go on to Inverary, and Mama and the boys will stay 
there all next week. I shall leave on Monday and come to 
Bishopthorpe, to carry you off to Lady Hawke's. 
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‘One reason for choosing Inverary is that the water is 
salt, and the boys may be able to catch a few fish. There is 
small chance of this upon the fresh water at present ; it is 
not the proper season. The boys have enjoyed it much ; 
but we have not had any great things to do; only walks 
and sails on the lake. 

‘ By the way our yesterday’s sail was so rough that your 
mother was rather nervous, and the rowing was really hard 
work. There were regular waves, over which our small 
boat danced a good deal. 

‘Tell Miss Querini that her letters have both come to 
hand, and that she may now write to “ Inverary, Scotland,’ 
till further notice. 

‘‘T am not sure whether I can reach you on Tuesday 
night, but I hope so.” 


The same. ““ INVERARY, 
August 28th, 1870. 

“ After a pleasant stay at Tarbet, which I think we 
enjoyed as much as any place we have seen at present, we 
came on here yesterday. We drove 24 miles, and saw the 
head of Loch Long, the first of the salt-water lakes. Then 
we passed through Glencoe; up a great height, at the top 
of which is a stone to sit down upon and another stone with 
the words ‘ Rest and be thankful.’ Then we passed down 
by a long descent to Loch Fyne, and our road led us round 
_a good part of it to Inverary. We arrived about three, very 
ravenous. After dinner we had a visitor. You must know 
that this town belongs to the Duke of Argyll, who lives at 
the Castle close by. We meant to stay here quietly and 
then to send our cards as we were departing. However, his 
son, Lord Lorne, found us out, and called, with offers of 
hospitality. There was a picture of him in our room, and 
he sat just under it, so the boys could tell who it was, 
though they did not hear his name. 

“ To-day, Sunday, we had service in our room in the 
morning. Afterwards the Duke of Argyll called, and we 
went to lunch there. In the afternoon we walked up a hill 
near the Castle, with all the young people. Wilty and Jocy 
enjoyed the climb very much. There was a beautiful view. 
We ended our day in the kitchen garden and ate goose- 
berries from the tree. After tea at the hotel we had evening 
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service, conducted by a clergyman,! whose name I do not 
know, in a room in the hotel. 

ee These are all our adventures. And now for some 
directions. You and I will leave York at half-past four on 
the 31st (Wednesday). I expect to get to Bishopthorpe 
early on Wednesday morning, and to come with you from 
Bishopthorpe. But if anything should prevent me coming 
in the morning, I shall be in that very train by which we 
are to go to Knottingley and you must come in with Miss 
Querini to meet me. 

‘ This, however, will only be if I miss a train at Edinburgh, 
which I hope not to do.” 

The same. “ OBAN, 
September 5th, 1870. 

“In my absence the boys had done very well, and had 
caught 40 fish in one day, of which, of course, they were 
duly, or even unduly, proud. My journey from York at 
night was not unpleasant. I slept alittle ; and as day came 
on I woke, after only two stoppages, to find myself in Edin- 
burgh. There I saw the results of a small accident which 
had occurred a few hours before. A little lane below the 
railway was blocked up with bales of goods, which were 
_ strewed about like Baby’s box of bricks after she has been 
playing with them. Nobody was killed or hurt. At three 
in the afternoon I got back to Inverary, and found Mama 
' on the pier waiting for my steamer in spite of the rain. 
Next morning, Saturday, we made a long drive of 40 miles, 
to Oban. Our road lay along Loch Awe, then along the 
shores of Loch Etwe. As our carriage was heavy, and the 
stage long, we had four horses to our omnibus. We rode 
outside to see the views, and Stevens and Clark had the 
inside to themselves. All went well till we reached Tinault, 
our last stage. There we got four horses which would not 
start. One leader was very obstinate, and so the wheeler 
behind jumped on his back. The driver whipped the horses 
as hard as he could, and then being in a fury whipped the 
harder. We insisted on starting with two horses; but at 
the first hill one of these refused to go on at all. We had to 
wait and send back for more. At last we started with four, 
but one of these was so tired, that we left it on the road, 


1 William Dalrymple Maclagan, who afterwards became Archbishop 
of York. 
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and arrived with three. Mama was a good deal frightened 
by all this and rode inside for safety. I and the boys 
remained outside in spite of these perils, and of some rain 
besides. 

““ Sunday. We went twice to church in a nice little 
English church close to our hotel. It rained most of the 
day but -we got one small walk, and saw something of the 
place which is really very pretty. From our window we 
see the Bay in the foreground, and three different islands at 
different distances, behind each other, with Mull the last 
and largest. This (Monday) morning is very rough and 
stormy. We shall hardly get beyond the house.” 


From_a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 


‘““ ATHENZUM CLUB, 
November 14th, 1870. 

“London is in a flutter about Russia. Odo Russell left 
London last night to see Bismarck on the subject. If at 
this moment Prussia and Russia set their horse together © 
they may ride throughout the world, and over it too for 
that matter. To-night’s papers begin to say that it is only 
that Russia wants the Black Sea opened.” 


During the Franco-German War, 1870-71, two Greek 
cousins of Mrs. Thomson, named Aristide Rangabé and 
Emile Rangabé were attached to the German Army. With 
the besieged in Paris were their father and mother, Monsieur _ 
and Madame Rangabé and the rest of the family, who, just | 
before all communication was cut off, were allowed to leave, 
and at the invitation of the Thomsons, came over to Bishop- 
thorpe. Afterwards their two sons died of exposure in the 
German trenches. 

In 1871 the Archbishop had written to his sons concern- 
ing the hardships endured by the soldiers :-— 


‘““15 KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS, W., 
February roth, 1871. 
‘““My DEAREST Boys, : 

“We are delighted to hear you are well again. 
To-day we got news from Paris that your aunt’s furniture 
and things are all right, and ready for her when she can go. 
This is good news for her, as she was afraid all would go. 
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The gentleman who brought the news has been to Paris 
with a full train of food. He says that Paris looked much 
altered. There is no gas at night, no cabs are in the streets, 
and hardly any women are to be seen, except at the places 
_ where the food is given out, and there they have sometimes 
waited a whole night in the rain to get their portion. 

“All the hotels are full of sick and wounded. In the 
Grand Hotel there has been an immense proportion of 
deaths,—65 out of every hundred wounded. Poor Paris ! 
Pray for the poor people there, in your prayers, dearest 


— Your loving FATHER.” 
The same. 
“THE ATHENZUM, 
‘“ My DEAREST Boys, February 15th, 1871. 


““We are still here. Mr. Moore is in Paris. He 
writes that the distress is terrible there; hundreds of 
people waiting their turn in the streets for almost a day 
until a little food is distributed to them. But we shall 
probably have peace.” 


“ CHURCH CONGRESS, NOTTINGHAM, 
October oth, 1871. 
“ Speech just over. A splendid meeting and very orderly. 
1600 present. The Bishop of Manchester is speaking. I 
was very well received, and am quite content so far. But 
_ my six trains have left me rather tired.” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, 
November 4th, 1871. 
«I am not very well—have caught cold or some- 


thing. It only affects my voice and my power of work. I 
have stopped several times in writing this short letter: °°: 


To his eldest daughter. 
“ VENICE, 
October oth, 1872. 
“We are glad to know that you are enjoying your trip 
and stay with Uncle William,* who is certainly most kind 
to you. 
1 William Forbes Skene, Historiographer-Royal of Scotland. 
H 
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‘For our part, we have had a most delightful excursion 
so far. After a week at Bellagio, on the Lake of Como, 
which was like living in a beautiful picture that changed 
* twenty times a day, and was still very beautiful, we went 
to Lake Lugano for one day, and to Lago Maggiore for 
another day. We had most beautiful weather until the 
last day, at Lago Maggiore, but as we left that place there 
was a prodigious downpour, so that none of us could sit on 
the deck of the steamer. This was on October 4th. We 
came on to Milan, and saw such a cathedral, surpassing poor 
York by much, being so much more vast in its width, and 
more rich in its decoration. We stayed over Sunday the 
6th, and spent most of the afternoon in the cathedral. 

“There is an English church there; and as there was. 
Holy Communion, I sent a message before the service to 
say that I would help if it was wanted ; it was not wanted, 
for who should walk in to preach but the Bishop of London. 
We have been meeting him and his daughter for some days 
at intervals ; but to-morrow they set out on their return. 

‘Milan is a fine prosperous town; but has not very 
much to interest strangers except the cathedral. 

‘On Monday, October 7th, we came to Verona, a very 
curious old town. You have heard the story of Romeo and 
Juliet (Shakespeare’s Play). It is a true story, and we saw 
at Verona the house where Juliet lived, and the tomb in 
which she and Romeo were buried ; the house is true enough, 
but perhaps there is a doubt about the tomb ;—at least, I 
have some doubts. Verona is also a very strong place ; 
when the Austrians held Italy, this was one of four strong 
places, called the Quadrilateral, by means of which they 
kept it down. Now, as you know, Italy is all Italian, and 
the Austrians have been driven quite away. 

“From Verona we came on the 8th to Venice, the most 
curious city in the world. It is all built on islands or on 
piles driven to the shallow bottom of the sea. There are 
some streets, used by foot-passengers; but most of the 
traffic of every kind goes on by gondolas. There is not a 
horse in all this large city. We have our own gondola always 
ready at the door, and it touches the steps of the hotel for 
us to step in. 

“The Grand Canal is lined on both sides with Palaces : 
some of them are of great beauty. But the place has a sad 
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appearance of ruin; many of the Palaces have become shops, 
and some almost ruins, and the side streets look wretched. 

“ To-day we went to see several places, among them a 
factory of glass beads ; I should not wonder if we brought 
home a beautiful set for Ethel.” 


To his eldest daughter. 
“ VENICE, 
October 17th, 1872. 

“ As your uncle has been so very kind about the dog, and 
as it seems such a very nice dog, I think you must accept it 
and bring it with you when you come. You have indeed 
had a fine time of it, and you must have enjoyed it much. 

“We have enjoyed Venice. Two nights ago some of, 
those in the hotel arranged a little concert. Thirty singers 
and musicians in a barge came to the hotel in the evening ; 
it was full moon ; and we all went in our boats in the moon- 
light down to the Rialto. They sang all the way; under 
the Rialto (a large bridge), we halted, and they sang very 
beautiful songs, and the large arch overhead made the 
sound finer. Then we went along, with them singing, 
through all the small canals; I can give you no idea of the 
strangeness and beauty of the whole thing. 

“We leave Venice to-morrow. You should write to us at 
Poste Restante, Paris.”’ 


From Bishopthorpe. 


“ November 17th, 1872. 
“ . . Our confirmations have been very well attended 


‘this year, especially at Hull and Sheffield. 1 have con- 


firmed at least 2000 this week, and have two places still to 
BONEN cs 2 


In 1873 the Council of the Royal Academy invited the 
Archbishop to become their Chaplain,—an honour which 
he duly accepted. The invitation was written by Sir 
Francis Grant as follows :— 


“24 SUSSEX PLACE, 
REGENT’S Park, N.W. 
July 11th, 1873. 
‘““ My DEAR LorpD ARCHBISHOP, 
“ Last night at a meeting of the Council of the Royal 


Academy I had the honour of proposing Your Grace’s name 
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as a fit successor to the office of Chaplain to the Royal 
Academy in the room of our late much esteemed and 
lamented Chaplain, the Bishop of Winchester,—and I am ~ 
glad to say the nomination met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Council. 

“May I ask if the appointment will meet with the 
sanction of Your Grace ? 

“Tf I receive a letter to that effect, I shall have the 
honour of communicating the nomination to the Executive 
Assembly of the Royal Academy who will meet on the 8th 
of August. 

I am, my Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace’s very faithfully, 
FRANCIS GRANT.” 





From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 


“October ist, 1873. 
“|, It is thought that Bright’s visit to Hawarden and 
a flying visit of Granville’s bode no good, and that some 
new Radical move is being concocted.”’ 


The same. From Paris. 


“October 16th, 1873. 

‘“* After all there was uo sitting of the Court at Versailles 
to-day. I go there to-morrow. I have therefore used this 
day for the commissions. But not with great success, I fear. 
At the Louvre there were no buttons at all of the kind you 
describe, and there never had been! I was handed from 
clerk to clerk, but all to no purpose. However in the © 
Palais Royale 1 found a shop of buttons and got what you ~ 
wanted. Instead of eight francs they were twelve. I have 
thought it safer to get a few lest you should think I had © 
spent too much... nor have I neglected a supply of 
sugar-plums.,” 


The same. From Manchester. 


“., . At Chesterfield we saw an awful sight. It is 
described in The Times to-day. It was the wreck of an 
express train which had shot through a goods train and 
been ripped to pieces. We saw three carriages of which 
the sides had literally been torn off, showing the fragments 
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_ of seats and cushions inside. Many persons were injured ; 


but these of course had been removed, for the accident had 


- oecurred two hours before. . . .” 


The same. 


. . . People seem to think I am made of cast iron and 
my lungs of leather. I have had a hard week, and have 
got through it, thanks be to God! But, of course, I am 
tired enough. Glyn! is here, so I have made him take one 
of the three sermons they had kindly put down to me... .” 


ce 


The same. 


.. . Yesterday I spoke to some men at a great iron- 
works at the dinner hour. They were very attentive, and | 
was as clear as I could make myself. But it was touching 
to see that this was the very first that many of them had 


ce 


heard on the subject of religion. At night I preached at 


one of the churches. The congregation was larger than I 
had at the same church on Sunday, and that was crowded. 
Nothing could be more attentive. One warms to the work, 
and so it becomes more easy. 

“ After my address in the morning I went over the works. 


- We stood on a platform on the ground, and in a minute we 


soared up to the height of a high steeple, and saw a beautiful 
sweep of sea and land. 

“We were blown up, I am told; so that I must be light 
if a breath will lift me... .” 


On the occasion of his brother’s last illness, the Arch- 
bishop went to him in Paris, writing as follows to Mrs. 
Thomson :— 


«. , We had a lovely passage without a ripple. I 
arrived here before 9 a.m., and was received by Mrs. Forbes 


of the English Church, in the Rue d’Agesseau. Mr. Forbes 


was also there. She had sat up with Bessie all night. I 
found {Edward alive but that is almost all I can say. He 
seemed to rally out of his almost total unconsciousness at 
the sound of my voice. But the end was plainly not far off, 
and after watching by him—very painful it was to see—till 
half-past ten, we saw him die. He was much, much altered, 


1 Afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 
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and during the week his sufferings must have been very 
great. He had pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs, and 
this was even further complicated by something else. My 
impression is that the treatment was quite right, and that 
on that subject Bessie will alter her mind after reflection. 
He was taken ill on Friday week. On the following Monday 
the doctor begged for additional advice. This ought to 
have alarmed them, and it did to a certain extent, but as 
the doctors said there was no present danger, poor Edward 
thought I was busy, and he would not have me summoned. 
When the doctors came on Friday morning (yesterday) 
they found a great change. Both lungs were much affected, 
and he was sinking. From that time there was no hope at 
all, and Dr. C. could have done nothing at all had he come. 
Bessie has set her mind on having the funeral at St. Lawrence 
in the Isle of Wight. The body will be moved accordingly, 
by Newhaven and Dieppe.” 


From the Atheneum Club. 
“ August 3rd, 1874. 
“. . . The Bill? is in great peril through the weakness_of 
two or three of our brethren, Winchester the worst! To- 
morrow the fate will be settled, of all our work.” 


Telegram. 
“ August 5th, 1874. 
“The Bill is saved after forty-eight anxious hours. 
Send omnibus seven-forty to-morrow evening. Disraeli 
friendly about other thing.” 


To his daughter. “ LONDON, 


| August 4th, 1874. 

“I have been obliged to stay in London about my Bill 
in Parliament. To-morrow or next day I shall get away, I 
hope. Beatrice is not at all well, but I hope it is only a 
cold. Bessie and all her children are at Bishopthorpe ; 
they will probably stay some little time. 

“Fancy! Jocelyn has got the Tomline Prize for Mathe- 
matics! We are all very much pleased. I daresay it will 
make him take more pleasure in his work, and so he may 
become an ornament to the family after all ! 

1 Public Worship Regulation Bill. 
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“Wilfrid has been doing very well indeed; he has been 
“sent up for good’ four times. Altogether the account is 
most satisfactory. (But I wish my pen would not run 


_ through this horrid paper.) 


“We had a very grand wedding of Sir Tatton Sykes in 
Westminster Abbey. All London was there. I never saw a 


- more beautiful sight. The sun was not quite so strong as 


usual, but it gleamed out tenderly across the upper part of 
that beautiful church. I did not go to the breakfast, but 
I fancy that was a large affair. 

“The boys have got Pilkington staying with them, and 
like him much. My new secretary, Mr. Faber, is very nice, 
and he is a good companion for the boys, as he enters into 
their pursuits. 

“We all hope you are enjoying yourselves. The house 
seems quite strange to us with so few children in it. When 
I left there were only three out of the eight. So we hope 


you will come back soon and cheer us up. 


“ There is no chance at all of my coming to you; I have 
never had more to do than now.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 
“ CHILDWALL HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
September 28th, 1874. 
“T preached once on Saturday and twice yesterday. As 
we are some distance from Liverpool, it takes half an hour 


to drive each way, so that I have not had much time for 


aught else. Now the carriage is waiting to take me to lunch 
with the Duke of Edinburgh at the Mayor’s. All day 
booked out, not very productive of leisure. My ‘letter ’ 
must therefore be deferred till to-morrow, and this ‘ note ’ 
do duty instead.” 


From the Atheneum. 
: “* January 20th, 1875. 

“© The article on the Pope is by Gladstone. It was 
mentioned as being so by Lord Lyttelton at the Club, and 
in consequence every copy of the Quarterly was sold by 
12 o'clock on the first day—i.e. 6000 copies! W. Smith 
tells me this. He is pleased with my article, but that the 
moderate tone is disarming, etc., etc. He wants me to do 
another, which shows he is not much amiss.” 
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To Mrs. Thomson. 
“Murray seems well pleased about my article in the 


Quarterly. He says Lord Salisbury spotted me as the 


author, but some others have not found out, who might 
have been expected... . 

«| | I dined at the Library Club last night ; which I 
am glad of, because I found that I am getting rather out 
of the world altogether. . . .” 


The same. 


“ THE ATHENEUM, 
February 5th, 1875. 
“T reached London at 12, had to loiter till 2, and then 
took part in my two meetings. Travelled up with C. Fitz- 
william (Lord F.’s brother). Meeting all to-day, very dull 


work, with the Bishops. Then at 5, House of Lords. Lord — 


Donoughmore and Lord Rayleigh both spoke well. So did 
Granville of course. Duke of Edinburgh very friendly, 
asked after you; talked about Liverpool, etc. 

“Duckworth has got the Canonry at Westminster. Of 
course this is the Queen’s doing. (Bishop of Oxford said a 
civil thing to me just now. ‘If we could have you as 
Chairman to-morrow, we could finish it; but as you 
cannot come we shall not.’) 

“Why cannot I come to-morrow? Well, I am off to 


Godalming to attend to some matters about the Charter- — 
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house, with Lord Devon—a small committee of two. — 
Afterwards I go down to Addington for Sunday, to talk | 


over matters with the Archbishop. The time gets rapidly 
filled up, does it not ? I wish I had more news for you ; 
but these meetings give me none. . 

“ How I envy you your small companion. I hope he will 
not have forgotten me. 

“ There was a card for us for Lady Granville’s ‘ At Home’ 
last night. No other social news.” 


To his sons. 


“ ATHENZUM CLUB, PALL MALL, 
“My DEAREST Boys, February 8th, 1875, 
“TI should have liked to have stayed over Thursday 
to have had you out. But Thursday is my birthday, and I 
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feel I ought to spend it with your mother, and I find I am 
able to do so. So I shall go down on Wednesday. This is 
a short term and you are not so much to be pitied as usual ! 
Here is a good dog story and quite true. 

“Miss Darley goes much to York Hospital. One day a 
Newfoundland dog was run over near the hospital. She 
took it in; its leg was set, and after a long time it went 
away quite well. Months after, it appeared again bringing 
a small dog in its mouth, which it laid down before Miss 
Darley. The little dog, it was found, had a leg broken! 
Was not that reasoning ! ”’ 


The same. From London. 


“We are going to-morrow to see a curious old house that 
has hardly been altered since the time of Charles II. It is 
called Ham House, near Richmond; and belongs to a 
miserly Lord Dysart, who never goes to it at all. We are 
going on the Tollemache’s four-in-hand. You remember 
his two chestnuts in a curricle? He has about sixteen of 
those chestnuts, and is a very good driver. It is a fast 
thing for us to do, is it not ?”’ 


To his son Basil. 


“¢ June 20th, 1875. 
“So you have got five bull’s-eyes out of five shots at 
100 yards. That is good certainly. I was very glad to hear 
you liked the bugle. It was amusing to read your descrip- 
tion of it, which was not quite necessary, because I spent 
half an hour in choosing it—baldrick and all. I did not 
blow it, however, being afraid of making a row in the shop.”’ 


To his son Wilfrid. 


‘€ 38 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W. 
June 22nd, 1875. 
‘‘ By all means accept Mr. Hudson’s proposal. 
“Ail London is talking of Eton and Moody and Sankey. 
‘My opinion is that it would do my boys no harm to 
hear Moody preach. There has been far too much fuss.” - 
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To the same. From St. Moritz. 


“« July, 1875. 

‘| . Though the climate is quite cold, we like it better 
up here than the sultry weather of the lower country. We 
are nearly 6000 feet above the sea here ; and yesterday we 
went up'to the Bernina Hospice, which is well-nigh 8000. 
There was snow all over the valley there, and two lakes 
were still frozen over. It is not till the end of July that the 
work of thawing the winter snow is accomplished in these 
parts; and sometimes before September is over the snow 
begins again to fall ! 

“Just as we reached the Bernina Hospice we got en- 
tangled with a waggon, the road being too narrow to pass, 
cut out as it was between two walls of snow. A dozen stout 
Italians soon pulled us through, by actually lifting our 
carriage over the bosses of the waggon wheels. After that 
it proved that the waggon was off the road and bedded in 
soft ground; so there was a much more difficult bit of 
engineering. But by help of extra horses it was pulled out 
in triumph. The scene at the top of that pass is magnificent. 
You remember the Furka ? It is about as high as that, but 
it is still wilder. 

“I am looking forward to the 4th of August, when we ~ 
shall see you and dear old Basil again. We shall get back 
to England just before. Though the snow is not yet off the 
ground in many parts, we have had an advantage in coming 
to Switzerland so early. In the first place the fields are full 
of wild flowers which seem to rush out into bloom as soon 
as it is possible for them, and which are extremely varied 
and beautiful. Then there are far fewer visitors, and so 
the horses are not worn out, nor the inns overcrowded. We 
have had no reason to complain of the weather so far; it 
has been beautiful.”’ 


To is son Wilfrid. 
“ 38 QUEEN’s GATE, S.W., 


July 25th, 1875. 
“ I have been laid up for a week with what they call a 
deep abscess. Sir James Paget had to open it on Thursday ; 
this would have been painful enough, but it was done under 
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“nitrous oxide’ and I did not feel it in the least. Since 
that time I have been recovering steadily, and there has 
not been any danger. I am, however, much reduced in 
strength, and when you come for the. holidays you will 
have to take some care of me. I have not spent so many 
days in bed for a long time ; but this is a cause of thank- 
fulness that I have been so well at other times, and not of 
grumbling now.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ PARIS, 
Sunday, September 20th, 1875. 

“, . . Yesterday I drove in the Bois on purpose to get 
ideas for you; there was little to see. The nicest-looking 
people were dressed in soft cream-coloured stuffs. A good 
many had cuirasses of checked material—large checks in 
light colours—with a plain body of light colours. The 
checked things were hideous to my taste. On the whole 
there was nothing in the dress (apart from bonnets, which I 
have not observed), that you could not see in London last 
season. However, I will proceed to your commissions in 
earnest when I get the consignment of ‘ Bodies.’ .. .” 


GG 


“October 6th, 1879. 


‘““T hope to reach York at 6.45 on Tuesday evening. If 
there is any change I will let you know by telegraph. I 
wrote you a long letter to Carlton. Everyone here is very 
sympathetic about Janie.* 

“Yesterday was a great gathering. When we got to 
Astbury, we found enough of people to have filled three 
churches. There was a service outside conducted by a 
neighbouring clergyman. Inside I had a most attentive 
congregation. When we came out, I saw many hundreds 
still hanging about; so we resolved to preach again. I 
and Glyn and Blunt stood on a tomb, and raised the Old 
Hundredth Psalm; this brought all the people and I 
addressed them for a few minutes. Everyone was much 
pleased with this departure from the usual routine. The 
day was very fine, and the gathering was much in excess of 


1 The death of Mrs. Bruce, sister of Mrs. Thomson, and mother of 
Lady Scott, widow of Captain Scott, of Antarctic fame. 


: past seven, Lord Crewe forgot ail about die a 
and we did not dine till nine. I found that all ap 
disappeared. Lord C. is in the highest glee, and full 
clergy. 

“T must not write more as I have too much to d 
go to Halifax in the middle of the day.” Rh 


3 








CHAPTER IV 


Advance of Science—Essays and Reviews—Pastoval Letter, 1864—Aids to 
Faith—Letters—The Colenso case—Letters. 


T the time of Dr. Thomson’s elevation to the See 

of York, matters of serious moment to the 

Church were being discussed. It was felt then 

as now, certainly by such intellectual and far- 

seeing men as the new Archbishop, that these points which 


_ were questions primarily for Churchmen were secondarily 


of deep import to the nation at large. During the early 
sixties before the more liberal education of the masses, the 
thoughtful leaders complained of political apathy through- 
out the country; but for all that, Reform was in the air 
and many events were taking place, the effects of which 
are still being felt to-day. For instance, the duty on paper 
had been repealed in 1860; in 1861 six bills were passed 
for the improvement of the Criminal Law ; and men were 
thinking and speaking of the possibility of including every 
child, whether rich or poor, in one vast scheme of education. 
Side by side with these beneficent ideas for the good of the 
community came the sudden appearance of Darwin’s 


Origin of Species, perhaps the most fruitful publication in 


all the nineteenth century. It was destined, as everyone 
knows, to upset the idea of the universe as then conceived 


— in the minds of the average man or woman, and was hailed 


as the introduction to a new era of knowledge and dis- 
covery. 

In those days, especially among the rising men at 
Oxford, it seemed impossible for thinking persons to embrace 
religious truth and scientific truth. They had not been 
brought up to accept the two: science was new fashioned : 
and they prided themselves upon possessing brains. Con- 
sequently there was quite a large faction who “ adopted 
science,’ and there was much talk of “ Atheism and 
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other poses developed under the egis of the new thought. 
Looking back now, as we can with the length of years to — 
give us the picture in true perspective, we may accuse 
those who occupied the chief places in the turmoil of having 
merely engineered a storm in a tea-cup. But history is 
made up of such storms; and they clear the air. 

However, the “ scientific ’’ atmosphere gradually began 
to affect even the clergy. Many of them felt the need of a 
“higher criticism,’ and when the air was charged with 
electricity from the Origin of Species, the Rev. Henry 
Bristow Wilson, rector of Great Staughton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, persuaded seven collaborators to join in the publica- 
tion of the famous Essays and Reviews. Professor Jowett 
was also responsible for its production, being anxious, it 
was averred, ‘‘ to reconcile the central truths of the Christian 
religion with new scientific discoveries and modern philo- 
sophical development.’ But the volume had precisely the 
contrary effect. Coming at a time when the reading public 
was prepared for anything dramatic which should be 
likely to shake the Church’s foundations, the book was 
widely and eagerly read; and in February, 1861, the 
Bishops met to consider what course they should take in 
order to counteract the influence of the volume. A letter 
drawn up by Bishop Wilberforce censuring the book was 
issued in the name of Dr. Tait, and Convocation was asked 
to record the displeasure felt by that body in regard to a 
publication containing such grave errors. , 

Dr. Temple’s! idea was, that as the Law had first to be 
received and obeyed before humanity could be permitted 
any acquaintance with the Great Example, so was it 
necessary to observe forms and ceremonies in worship and — 
daily custom before the adoption of freedom of spirit, of 
thought, and of conscience. “‘ There are occasions when 
the spiritual anarchy which has necessarily followed the 
Reformation threatens for a moment to bring back some 
temporary bondage, like the Roman Catholic system.” 

No wonder the orthodox Churchmen shivered at such 
words as these! and the marrow froze in their bones when 
Dr. Temple made a remark to the effect that when man’s 
conscience and the Bible appear to differ, the pious Christian 
is so well drilled that he humbly concludes that he has not _ 

s ? Afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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- rightly understood the Bible ; and again, the form of the 
Bible is so admirably adapted to our need, that it wins 
from us all the reverence of a supreme authority, and yet 
imposes on us no yoke of subjection ! 

The second essay by Rowland Williams, D.D., vicar of 
Broad Chalke, Wilts, was devoted to a short study of 
Bunsen’s Biblical Researches; and in the article which 
followed it, “Study of the Evidences of- Christianity,” 
Professor Baden-Powell produced a logical and learned dis- 
quisition, but while he admired “ The higher claims of Divine 
mysteries in the invisible and spiritual world,” he practi- 
cally denied the possibility of any action of spiritual beings 
on the physical world; and as it would appear to us, he 
left no room for anything miraculous in the Christian 
creed. 

It is hardly worth while at this moment to enter into any 
minute examination of the Essays and Reviews. No one 
would read them now unless he were a specialist in theo- 
logical controversy or a writer of history of thought in the 
Victorian era ; and therefore to sum up the book, giving a 
general idea of its contents is all that is necessary to our 
purpose here. Its chief interest to us lies in the answers 
which it drew forth, in the controversy to which it gave 
rise, and in the fact that it gave voice to the opinions of a 
small but powerful body of thinkers, who believed that 
they were directly representative of the greatest spirits in a 
particularly narrow day. The Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson 
wrote, in his article on ‘‘ The National Church”’: “When 
signs of the times are beheld, foretelling change, it behoves 
those who think they perceive them to indicate them to 
others, not in any spirit of presumption or of haste ; and, 
in no spirit of presumption, to suggest enquiries as to the 
best method of adjusting old things to new conditions.” 
Mr. Wilson believed, in all good faith apparently, that 
because an idea was new it was necessarily to be accepted 
with whole-hearted welcome. 

In Tait’s biography, written by Dr. Randall Davidson 
(the present Archbishop of Canterbury) and Canon Benham, 
all the details of the stir occasioned by the Essays and 
Reviews are given in extenso, so that anyone who is 
interested in the subject may satisfy his curiosity by 
perusing that work; but it must be confessed that, after 
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reading the Essays and Reviews, together with the Report 
of the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, empowered to communicate 
an opinion as to whether there were sufficient grounds for 
proceeding to a Synodical judgment upon the book or not,.. 
there seems to be very little reason for keeping alive the 
record of such a controversy. It interests us here, however, 
on account of the attitude which Archbishop Thomson 
assumed, 

In writing to the Bishop of Victoria in a letter dated 
November 29th, 1869, he says :— 


““My DEAR BISHOP, 

“In answer to your request that I would give the 
episcopate the opportunity of expressing before the Church 
their judgment of the lawfulness of the consecration of 
Dr. Temple, I have to say that any address from the 
Bishops to myself would be received with the most earnest 
and respectful attention. I do not learn, however, that 
the Bishops contemplate such a step. . 

‘You express your opinion that before he is consecrated, | 
Dr. Temple should be required to give that assurance with 
respect to the Essays and Reviews which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury hopes from him after consecration. I deeply 
regret that this has not been done long since. But from 
what little I know of Dr. Temple, he is not likely now to 
break his long silence (a blameable silence as I think) for 
the sake of smoothing his path to the episcopate. 

“Dr. Temple has written an essay, in a collection which 
has no doubt deeply grieved and wounded the religious 
feelings of a great number. It seems to be admitted that 
his essay is made less offensive both in tone and statement, 
than others in the volume. The essays were at first written 
and published without any consent or comparison amongst 
the authors ; but this cannot be pleaded in reference to the 
many editions that have appeared since the first. Yet I 
will still venture to express my hope that notwithstanding — 
what has passed, Dr, Temple will prove himself a pious, 
able, faithful Bishop, and will take some means of removing 
at last the doubts that have been awakened. 

“Whilst I think that Dr. Temple ought to have given 
relief to many anxious minds by some public explanation, I 
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do not think with you that his consecration could be made 
to depend on his taking some new declaration, framed by 
some of the Bishops. The declarations which he will be 
bound to make in the consecration service are very solemn, 
searching and complete. A Bishop who shall have answered 
them before the Church will have made a declaration of his 
faith, more satisfying to some minds than any expression 
of regret that he had contributed to a particular book. 

“It is needless, I hope, for me to swell this letter by 
words of condemnation of Essays and Reviews. Because of 
my aversion to that book, I planned and arranged the series 
called Aids to Faith, to be an answer or antidote; it has 
circulated by thousands. I also published a Pastoral Letter 
on the subject.. My opinions, thus expressed, are quite 
unchanged. 

“Urgent business of my own, and also, I must add, the 


_ difficult position which you wished me to occupy of taking 


the lead in a matter which belongs more peculiarly to my 
dear friend and brother, who, stricken though he is, will 
still have to take the steps needful for filling up the See of 
Exeter, have caused a delay in,this reply, which I much 


regret. nee 


My Lord Bishop, 
Yours very truly, 


‘ The Lord Bishop of Victoria.”’ W. Ezor. 


As member of the Privy Council the Archbishop had sat 
upon the cases of the Bishop of Salisbury v. Williams and 
Fendall v. Wilson. The latter (Wilson) had been accused 
of heretical doctrines in his contribution to the Essays and 
Reviews, was convicted by the Court of Arches, and 
sentenced to one year’s suspension, but had successtully 
appealed to the Supreme Court which reversed the judgment 
completely. 

In a Pastoral letter to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Province of York in 1864, Archbishop Thomson comments 
at great length upon this matter. He had received numerous 
addresses and letters inviting an expression of opinion upon 
the great questions supposed to be involved, and therefore 
seemed to be compelled to make some general and public 
reply, but his position, as a member of the Privy Council, 
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begin 
necessarily limited his discussion of what was inaccurately _ 
called the Judgment. He did not admit the doctrine which 
had been advanced, that the Clergy in general are forbidden 
by the Oath of Supremacy to discuss the reasons of the 
Privy Council for the advice it has tendered to the Crown, 
and he did not hesitate to point out that the judgment 
which had excited so much discussion was an entirely | 
different document from the Report of the Crown, upon 
which the real Judgment was founded. He then proceeded — 
to sum up the doctrines of each defendant, and put them 
clearly before the minds of his people. 

One of the Appellants maintained that the title “Word 
of God” could not properly be applied to the whole Bible 
by Protestants, because it is not so applied in the Bible 
itself, and Protestants own no other authority than the 
Bible. He thought that the doctrine of the Church on this 
subject is to be sought for in the Sixth Article, which he 
terms the “ pivot article,’ and this doctrine he thus ex- 
presses: ‘‘ The Word of God is contained in Scripture, — 
whence it does not follow that it is co-extensive with it.” 
The other Appellant maintained, in two passages, that were 
certainly not free from obscurity, that the Bible is the 
production of devout human beings, which other devout 
human beings are entitled to criticise freely ; seeing the 
Prayer Book speaks of the Church as inspired, we ought 
not to shrink from attributing inspiration to “ true hearts ”’ 
in all ages merely because they are fallible, but we ought 
rather to reduce our theory of the inspiration of prophets 
and apostles to the same level, and confess that those 
“Israelites of old’’ might be fallible also, and that the 
inspiration which guided the writers of the Bible is the 
same in kind as that which Luther and Milton and other 
good men have at different times enjoyed. 

Archbishop Thomson pointed out that these two doctrines 
maintained by the Appellants : (1) that the Bible is not the 
Word of God, and (2) that it is the word of devout men, are 
opposed not merely to one or more statements of our Church, 
but to the statements which are the very foundation of its 
teaching. 


- es 


“It is a question of the binding authority of Holy 
Scripture,” wrote the Archbishop. “In pronouncing the 
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Bible to be the Word of God, in taking from all Deacons a 


pledge of belief as to all the books of the Bible, in calling 
the books of the Old and New Testaments canonical, in 
declaring that Holy Scripture contains all things necessary 


_ to salvation, in prohibiting inconsistent or contrary inter- 


pretations of Scripture, the Church of England expresses 
with sufficient clearness that God has spoken to His people 
the word of His will so that all can understand it and use it 
for their guidance, that the Bible is this word, and that 
its teaching, which cannot contradict itself, is the law, or 
form, or canon, by which the Church is bound. The Church 
has laid down no theory of inspiration ; she has always had 


in her bosom teachers of at least two different theories. 


_ But she does lay down that the declarations of Scripture 


are intelligible, are self-consistent, are of supreme authority. 
If the Bible is not the Word of God, but contains the Word 
of God as the greater contains the less, every one of these 


_ predicates falls to the ground. There is no touchstone which 


shall test for us whether a given passage is part of the Word 


of God or of the word of man therewith entangled ; and so 
we can no longer depend on understanding the will of God 


- from the Bible. Passages may admit of a contrary inter- 


pretation if some are and some are not of divine origin ; 
and therefore the Bible would cease to be self-consistent. 
And that book can no longer be of supreme authority in 
controversies of faith; we should either be without an 
authority, from our inability to discern and disentangle 


- the divine and human portions, or the supreme authority 


would be that power which claimed to teach us what was 
divine and what was human.” 


Archbishop Thomson decided with other Bishops that 
the volume of Essays and Reviews did most unfortunately 
contain “teaching contrary to the doctrine received by 
the United Church of England and Ireland in common 


3 - with the whole Catholic Church of Christ ’’ ; but he was not 


going to sit still and do nothing to remedy the evil which he 
believed that volume to have wrought. Obviously the 
“new” ideas had tickled the intellect of the younger 


generation. It was the first occasion possibly on which 


they had heard of anyone daring to offer any sort or kind of 
criticism of Holy Writ. Indeed, the finding of a Committee, 
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nominated by Convocation, was a fair summing up of all 
the objections when it was reported that they found, in 
many parts of the volume, that statements and doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures are denied, called in question, or dis- 
paraged, for example :— 


(a) The reality of Miracles; including the idea of 
’ “ Creation” as presented to us in the Bible. 

(b) Predictive Prophecy; especially Predictions con- 
cerning the Incarnation, Person, and Offices of our 
Lord. 

The Descent of all Mankind from Adam ; 

The Fall of Man, and Original Sin ; 

The Divine Command to sacrifice Isaac ; 

The Incarnation of our Lord ; 

Salvation through the Blood of Christ ; 

The Personality of the Holy Spirit ; 

Special or Supernatural Inspiration ; 

Historical facts of the Old Testament, including some 
referred to by Our Blessed Lord Himself. 


And it was added as a final summing up that it appeared 
that ‘‘ whilst the professed intention of the volume is the 
free handling in a becoming spirit of religious subjects,”’ the 
general tendency and effect of the volume is unduly to 
exalt the authority of human reason ; to lower the authority 
of Revelation in regard to things Divine and Spiritual ; to 
unsettle faith, and to consign the reader to a helpless 
scepticism. 

Archbishop Thomson was the last man likely to dis- 
regard such a statement as that. He had been setting 
himself for some time to think out some means whereby 
these powerful ideas were to be combated ; and on becoming ~ 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, he promptly used the 
“enemy’s’”’ own weapons, by calling together several of 
the most broad-minded orthodox Divines of the day, 
inviting them'to contribute essays on certain subjects, and 
with one from his own pen, he was soon able to reply with a 
powerful and stirring book entitled Aids to Faith. — 

“The Essays,” so ran the words of the Preface, ‘‘ were 
intended to offer aid to those whose faith might have been 
shaken by recent assaults. The writers did not pretend 
to have exhausted subjects so vast and so important within 
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_the compass of a few papers ; but they desired to set forth 


_ their reasons for believing the Bible, out of which they 


teach, to be the inspired Word of God, and for exhorting 
others still to cherish it as the only message of salvation 
from God to man.” 

The contributors included Dr. Thomson himself (newly 
made Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Bishop Fitzgerald 
of Cork, Professor McCaul, Mr. F. C. Cook, Canon Rawlinson, 
Canon Browne of Exeter (afterwards Bishop of Winchester), 
and Dean Ellicott (afterwards Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol), who had all been invited to write upon the very 
subjects of which the Essays and Reviews had treated. 

Canon Thorold, afterwards Bishop of Rochester and 
subsequently Bishop of Winchester, wrote from 16 Bedford 
Square, W.C., on January 10, 1861 :— 


“My DEAR THOMSON, 

“It has been felt strongly by some men of influence 
in London that the Essays and Reviews ought to be answered, 
provided that proper men can be found for the work. The 
book is doing vast mischief: there are many ready to say 
that it cannot be answered, because it is not answered: and 
though we are aware that it would be better to let the thing 
~ alone than to send out a feeble or imperfect reply, we cannot 
help believing that there are men in the Church of England 
quite as able to defend the Faith as the Septem Contra 
Christum have shown themselves ready to destroy it. 

“ The whole business requires most careful and judicious 
management: and it is just possible that obstacles may 
arise to prevent its accomplishment. 

“ But, the question first settled, that the reply ought to 
be made, and that an attempt to make it ought to be set on 
foot, the next question is, who may safely be trusted to 
stand in front of the Church, and to fight the battle of the 
Horatii and Curiatti. 

“ Rawlinson of Exeter has consented, if formally asked, 
to write one of the Essays. 

‘‘ And I have been requested to bring the subject before 
you, to ascertain, if you would be disposed on being invited, 
to wield the sure lance of your brawny logic against the 
sophistries, for so we may call them, of the seven aparters 
of our Faith, 
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‘““Dear Thomson, I quite feel the complications of your — 
position. It is as unnecessary for me, as it would be bad — 


taste in me to press upon you what I am sure will be regarded 
by you as a matter of conscience, and ought to be weighed 
by you with complete liberty. 

‘““But perhaps you are not aware of all your power for 
good in a matter of this kind. You may not know, as 
others know, with what a clear bell-like sound your voice 


would ring out for Jesus Christ and His Gospel all through - 


England ; nor how many would attentively read a volume, 
to which you were a contributor, attracted by your name. 


“T know you will think over it, and ask God for His © 


mind about it. 

“T feel the responsibility of asking you. You will feel 
the responsibility of your reply, whether it be yes, or no. 

“Your article on Jesus Christ! has given immense 
satisfaction among even some of the narrowest minds—and 
surely it is something not to be lightly esteemed—to be 
regarded as a champion of the Catholic Faith. 

“ If you feel inclined to take a part in the work, will you 
say which Essay you would prefer to answer: and also 
make. any other suggestions that may occur to you ? 

“ Understand that I am not writing entirely ex proprio 
motu: and yet that a directly formal invitation is yet to 
be sent, before the thing is decided. 

“God bless you and yours this New Year. 

Ever affectionately, 
A. W. THOROLD.” 


When the idea was first mooted, Thomson was still 
occupying the position of Provost of Queen’s, but he 
became Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol just before the 
volume was published. 


— I ee 


The letters of Dean Ellicott are all addressed to him as 


“ Mr, Provost,” the first one being written from Cambridge 
on February 4th, 1861 :— 
“ DEAR Mr. Provost, 


“ Thanks for your kind letter which I have thought 
over very seriously. 


“I certainly refused an application made to me in respect 
of the Essays and Reviews. This I did on two accounts: 
* In Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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_ fst, because I thought sincerely that that publication, 
_ though utterly mischievous, was scarcely such as to call 

_ tor the machinery of an organised opposition ; secondly, 
because I felt as sincerely certain that neither my habits of 
mind or occupations gave me any reason for thinking I 
could be of any veal use in such an undertaking. 

“The first opinion I have been forced by circumstances 
to modify—though if I judged only from this place I should 

. be more convinced I ought to retain it ; the second opinion 
I hold as firmly as ever ; still in the attractive light in which 
_ you now put the matter, viz. that systematic attempts 
ought to be made not so much to assail what is false, as to 
affirm what is true, I begin to pause and consider whether 
I might be of any use. In such a good work and with such 
~men as yourself leading the way, I feel I ought not to refuse 
- to join and do my best—yet on the other hand I know that 
my duties both here and in London (in both places together 
‘I lecture five days out of the six) are so very urgent, that I 
could not hope to do anything till the Long Vacation. 

“Tf then you will accept me as one who wishes well to 
the plan you suggest, and as one who will strive to co- 
__ operate when opportunity offers, I will consider myself as 
- one who may hereafter try to do his best. 

“T should not like to appear in any publicly announced 
band of assailants, and I daresay this is your case—but I 
do not and ought not to refuse the honour of being a free 

companion of good and thoughtful men who are silently 
ranging themselves for the defence of Christian Truth. 

“Consider me then a well-wisher, and, if possible, a 
fellow-labourer. 

; And believe me, 
Dear Mr. Provost, 
Mosi truly yours, 
Cy J ELEICOTT.” 
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The same. 
‘* CAMBRIDGE, 
March 3rd, 1801. 
““ My DEAR Mr. PROVOST, 
“T see by the Guardian that my name has the 
honour of standing with yours, Professor Mansel’s and Mr, 
Rawlinson as an ‘ aider of the Faith,’ 
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“‘T infer this notice came from you at Oxford, and I 
enquire only to avoid any possible cross-arrangement with 
Mr. Hathaway. I saw him in London about a fortnight ago 
and told him that I was ready to do what I might be able in 
furtherance of the good cause, but I added that it was to 
you that my humble services were wholly due, as it was 
owing to your very kind letter that I was induced to give 
up a quietude as regards these Essays, into which a selfish 
love of one’s own studies had up to that time decoyed - 
me. 

“TI feel truly obliged to you for laying your friendly hand 
on my shoulder and‘arousing me, for poor as my contribu- 
tions may be, and weak as are my argumentative powers, I 
now see and feel that it is the duty of loyal men to come 
forward and do their best, and that it would be ill to remain 
passive. 

‘What I said in my last letter to you must, however, be 
repeated ; my public duties (five Lectures a week, here and 
London) will prevent me doing anything except collect 
materials till the Long Vacation comes. Then, if all be well, 
I will endeavour to write formally. 

‘““T was a little frightened by seeing ‘ will be published 
shortly,’ but I console myself with thinking that our common 
work will either appear tract-wise (this I gathered from 
Mr. Hathaway was your general purpose), or that the 
“shortly ’ of Mr. Murray is to be liberally interpreted. 

““T do not know what province you would like me to 
attempt to enter upon, but it strikes me that a popular 
essay in the ‘inspiration and interpretation ’ of Scripture 
(the two subjects are really practically united), with 
general reference to Professor Jowett’s essay; is what I 
could embark upon more hopefully than any other. As I 
have, however, and as your note I remember advocated— 
my humble line will be afirmation rather than direct an- 
tagonism. I have no genius for controversy, and Professor 
Jowett is not an opponent for a well-meaning novice. I 
shall be glad to hear how far matters are matured, and with 
all earnest wishes for our success. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
C.J. EELICoTa 


LETTERS a: 


The same. 
““ CAMBRIDGE, 


‘““ DEAR Mr. PROVOST, March 20th, 1861. 

“ As our efforts will probably before very long begin 
to assume some sort of shape, I drop you a line of partial 
enquiry and partial suggestion. 

“ The enquiry shall come first. Is our effort to take the 
form of definite Essays, and if so, and I quite conclude it is, 
have you yet thought of the general heads, and the subjects 
each one is to take ? I put the enquiryso as to narrow my 
reading and preparation exactly to that with which I am 
to deal. You seemed, I think, in your last to assign to me 
N.T. interpretation, and with this, as I think I said, 
Inspiration will naturally be associated. 

““T am, however, not at all competent to deal with the 
O.T. inspiration, that of prophecies, etc.—and mention 
this early that you may not be expecting from me a portion 
of work which I could not perform. 

“It seems to me that the question of Prophecy, especially 
in its Messianic aspects, will require a sturdy defender. 

““T see I have begun to lapse into suggestion, so I will 
pass on to the next thing that has occurred to me on 
meditating over our whole design—that if we avail ourselves 
of the help of others we must be very wary in our selections, 
more particularly from this University. 

“We have some able men as theological writers, but 
round two or three of the ablest, e.g. Westcott, Barry,’ a 
little haze of distrust has of late so far gathered, that, with 
the example before us of the unlimited liability theory that 
has been applied to the Essays and Reviews, we might find 
ourselves ultimately committed to a line of defence in some 
points that we might not at all like to stand in common 
with. 

“TI merely throw out these things, as you asked me to 
send you any thoughts that struck me. Do not trouble 
yourself to answer this, at any rate at present, as it really 
needs none, and your time is valuable. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ce ELEICOnDS: 


1 Westcott became Bishop of Durham in 1890; Barry, Bishop of 
Sydney in 1883. 
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The same. 


“ DEAR Mr. Provost, ADT 

“After very anxiously thinking over the whole 
matter, I have come to the opinion that if we could get a 
more professed theologian than Cowie! it would be better 
for us. I know him personally, am sure he is clever, and 
believe him to be quite orthodox,—but I have a sort of 
feeling I cannot quite suppress that it is not that sort of 
deep tranquil and earnest orthodoxy that ought to be the 
characteristic of a defender of the faith. I fear by what 
leaks out in Cambridge that Cook’s name will not add 
much to us—there. In London, however, he is very popular, 
and thought more of than he is with us, so I trust and hope 
that his ability, which is undoubted, will show itself forth in 
. the most convincing way and in the best interests of the truth. 

“Tf we could avoid two of the school-inspecting band, 
both from the same university, it might be as well. 

“T have been trying to think over all the competent 
people I know as regards Inspiration, and I can think of 
no one better than our Norrisian Professor, Canon Browne, 
who has been delivering some very effective lectures to our 
undergraduates last term, two or three of which were. 
devoted to that subject, and, as I hear, were much liked. 

“I think he would yield better to you than to me, but 
if you liked to leave it till I returned to Cambridge (about 
April 17th), I would follow up a letter from you by personal 
pressure, and you might save yourself the trouble of details 
by saying I would communicate all plans. He is a little 
difficult to catch, but would be useful,—and his name is 
well-respected among the moderate High-Church party. 
I think the subject (‘ Inspiration ’) would tempt him. 

“On Prophecy I can think of no better writer than 
Dr. McCaul of King’s College—his learning especially in 
O. Test. matters is immense, and he has shown himself by 
several recent pamphlets a controversial writer of no 
ordinary powers. He leans a little to the Low Church side, 
—but is sound in every respect. I shall see him on Thursday 
week (this day week, ie. April 11th), and, if you liked, could 
back up any request from you. 

“In case of any great emergency, I may mention a 

+ Afterwards Dean of Manchester, 
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clergyman of the name of Moorhouse (Curate of Hornsey, 
near London) ; he has just preached before us at Cambridge 
(as select preacher) and has produced an effect that I do 
not remember produced for years. Real stalwart logic and 


_ that against the Essay Review theories and other questions. 


All at Cambridge judge him to be an unusually able man ; 
he is about 30 years old and fresh and vigorous. 

“T have asked at Dublin about Lee, the answer I get is 
that he is dull and heavy. I think too his ‘ dynamical’ 
theory is not over popular. Excuse rather a hasty letter,— 
but I am on my way to Cheltenham, and time is running 


out, : 
Most sincerely yours, 


Calo PRLicorr.,: 
The same. 


““ CAMBRIDGE, 


“My DEAR PROVOST OF QUEEN'S, Ey ile, Lees, 


‘“T have paused till I could see my way, and now I 
write to thank you for your kind letter and express my 
excessive anxiety as to my contribution. I am formally 
put into my new post at Exeter, and I have all the anxious 
responsibilities of the Principalship of our new Theol. Coll. 


— resting on me with such a pressure that I seem subject to 


a distraction of thought which makes grave theological 
work past hope till I get settled. 

“It grieves me much, yet as this Deanery was no seeking 
of mine, and as it was put back into my hands after a first 
refusal in a way that made a second refusal a most grave 
and responsible course, I see not what I can or ought to ‘do 
except answer the sort of call that has been made. 

“As the late Dean died as long back as January it 
seemed felt that appearance on the ground as soon as 
convenient is very desirable. I have promised them to be 
settled at Exeter%about October 1st, and between this 
present and that time I need not, I am sure, pause to 
specify the horrible fritter of time that is inevitable. Moving 
a largish amount of goods, books, wine,—doing some 
building work at Exeter and preparing probably for much 
more—arranging also all that relates to the Theological 
College (for to me alone all has been entrusted)—all this is 
enough in itself for the ten weeks before me. I seem then 
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really to have no option left save to promise that I will use 
all the grains of time I may be able to gather up, but to 
add that I dare not undertake to have a paper ready by 
_ October rst—and later than that date the book, I think, 
ought not to appear. 

‘“T might get ready for a second edition, and it might be 
said that one of the party was precluded by engagements 
unforeseen at the time when our work was announced, 
from giving in his contribution. The best course, however, 
might be for me to resign the subject to some one you might 
think of. How well Dr. Scott would do it ! : 

“All this, however, I will leave to you. I will promise 
to work, but I dare not promise to have a paper ready when 
it ought to be, viz. October Ist, separately issued would 
have obviated difficulties. Mansel talked of November rst 
—but uncertain as is now my command of time I should 
feel anxious as to any date in this year. October 1st I 
venture to think should be the latest date; if I have any- 
thing ready by that time in which I have any confidence, 
you shall have it. If not, for a while I must retire to the 
rear of your honourable band. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
C. J. Exuicorma 


From John Murray to Dr. Thomson. 


““50A, ALBEMARLE STREET, W., 
“My DEAR Sir, September 14th, 1861. 


“As this is probably the last time I shall address 
you by this style, I beg permission to offer you my sincere 
congratulations on your appointment to an office which 
you are so well calculated to fill—for the good of the 
Church and to your own honour—and to wish you health 
and strength long to fulfil its onerous duties. I write at 
this time to inform you that up to the present day I have | 
received articles for Aids to Faith from :— 


Revd. Professor Mansel. 
Revd. Harold Browne. 
Revd. Dr. McCaul. 
Revd. Bishop of Cork. 
Revd. F. C. Cook 


. > 
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_ The last MS. arrived this morning, the rest already in type 


—as you are doubtless by this time aware, having received 
the slips—I hope—according to your instructions. I 
congratulate myself on having the name of another Bishop 
added to the contributors to the Bible Dictionary. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
Joun Murray.” 
The same. 
““ ALBEMARLE STREET, 
“My DEAR Lorp, - December 5th. 
““ The Ides of March are come’ and gone / and upon 
the strength of this I write you—in the hope that your 
engagements may soon permit you to send to the printer 


- your Essay, and so complete the Aids. 


“In consequence of your announcement to me that all 
would be finished by the end of November, my advertise- 
ments have gone forth, and I am now almost torn to pieces 
by demands for the books. This must be my excuse for 
troubling you, but there is another reason for early publica- 
tion—this calamity of war which is hanging over us will 
speedily withdraw men’s minds from subjects connected 
with Theology and Literature, and the Azds will run some 
risk of being forgotten in the excitement and turmoil. At 
present expectation runs very high. I may mention in 
confidence, that the Editor of the Quarterly has the idea of 


- asking the Bishop of Oxford to review the book. If you 


thought this would answer and would take an opportunity 
of backing the Editor’s request, it might do good. I will 
not, however, trespass longer on your time, remaining, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
JoHN Murray.” 


On publication the volume of Aids to Faith had an 
immediate success; John Murray, the publisher, writing 
as follows to Dr. Thomson :— : 

‘* ALBEMARLE STREET, 


“My DEAR Lorp, January 31st. 
“When I requested that any corrections of Aids to 
Faith should be sent to me, I did not anticipate more than 


_ verbal corrections, nor did I contemplate trenching on your 
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office of Editor—whatever I receive jI will make a point of 


sending to you. 


‘My object was to prevent delay as far as possible in the ; 


case of the present edition being exhausted, and a sudden 
demand coming on for more, which would be detrimental 
to the book if I could not supply. I hear praises of it on all 
sides, even from the Dean of St. Paul’s ! 

“ The- Guardian I see has a civil notice, hardly doing 
justice to Aids—by putting them so nearly on a par with 
answers. 

My dear Lord, 
Your faithful servant, 
JOHN MURRAY. 


“P.S—Since writing this the demand has set in so 
strongly that I have ordered rooo copies to be printed 
without alteration.” 


Another letter from John Murray is as follows :— 


“50A, ALBEMARLE ST., W., 


“My DEAR LorD, March ist, 1862. 

‘You will have seen that I lost no time in carrying 
out your injunctions to advertise the Azds to Faith, and | 
will do all in my power to co-operate with you in promoting 
its circulation. As soon as possible I should be glad to have 
the list of contributors. -While the antidote is thus pre- 
paring—the bane is spreading far and fast. Longman sold 
the 4th edition, 2000 copies in two days, and they are 


printing 3000 more. Mudie has 2000 in his library. You. 


will perhaps have perceived that I have removed the word 
‘Oxford’ from the Quarterly advertisements. . . . I agree 
with you that it is not strictly well-placed there, but an 





article from the other side of the Atlantic is ominously 


headed ‘ The Seven Oxford Clergymen’s Attack on Chris- 
tianity.’ 
“T would like shortly to announce the Lifefof Our {Lord 


with your name, provided you see no objection, and will 


give me your notion how the title may run. I am preparing 
an announcement of the Bible, which I will submit to you 


before making public. I think both these works very suited 


to the times, and calculated to settle doubts of waverers 


and objections of enemies. The former work I shall be - 
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happy to publish at my own risk and bearing all expense 


_ of illustrations on the same terms as I publish your sermons. 


“I send a specimen of a new version of the Bible by a 
Mr, Young; do you know anything of him ? ”’ 


The same. 


““50A, ALBEMARLE ST., W., 
“My DEAR Lorp, November 17th, 1862. 


“I am sorry to have missed you in Oxford—as a 
few words of conversation might have saved you a letter, 
and I am sure your time must be fully occupied just now. 
Permit me once more to offer you my congratulations on a 
step of Preferment which I venture to think will conduce 
much to the interests of the Church. I beg leave to enclose 
a cheque for {57 13s. 8d., being your eighth share of two- 
thirds profits from the sale of Aids to Faith. I shall forth- 


_ with distribute similar cheques to the other contributors. 


“T have the pleasure to inform you that the whole 6000 
copies printed of the Azds are now exhausted, and that I 
propose to send another edition to press probably of 1000 


copies. 


“T will not trouble you at present about the Annotated 
Bible, I have left specimens of the typed page with Mr. Basil 
Jones,! who will more conveniently communicate with you 
on the subject. 

“One request I have to make that, when leisure will 
allow you to lay your hand on the copy of the Testament 
containing the illustrations, you will kindly return it to 
me. I have no other complete set of the views, by which 
to correct the inaccuracies pointed out by Mr. Graham. 

“ Knowing how much you will be occupied in time to 
come, I yet count upon your countenance and co-operation 


as far as possible for this work.”’ 


It would be difficult to imagine a set of men better fitted 
to cope with the matter of Essays and Reviews than those 
who undertook to produce the counter volume. They were 
utterly fearless, orthodox Christians and they were men of 
undoubted scholarship endowed with a logical faculty which 
enabled them to cope successfully with arguments of a 


1 Afterwards Bishop of St. David’s. 
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philosophic and a metaphysical nature. Moreover they ~ 


cleverly discovered the weak spots in the armour of the 
opponents and promptly showed them up. 

Thomson had reserved as the subject for his own essay 
in the volume that part of the Christian Doctrine which 
had served as the groundwork for his Bampton Lectures, 
viz. ‘‘ The Death of Christ,’ the Atonement. This specially 
difficult doctrine, perhaps the most difficult of all doctrines, 
has never been more simply, more earnestly, or more faith- 
fully placed before Englishmen than by the sermons and 
essays of Dr. Thomson. 

He met every point of view taken by philosophers, 
sceptics, and critics, and then gave his own, leaving his 
hearers or readers to form their own conclusions. It would 
be a stiff brain and a hard heart that could refuse to be 
impressed by his words. They are touching, humanising 
utterances that bear witness indeed to the service in which 
his life was so distinguished. 

At the end of the essay when all the criticisms have been 
answered, all the pros and cons of scholarship, of meta- 
physics, science and logic, with no beating about the bush 
or juggling with words, false sentiment, or superstition, he 
writes :— 


“The power of the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
felt wherever the Gospel has come. It has carried comfort 
to sinners where nothing else could do so. Wherever the 
conviction of sin has been deepest, the power of the Cross 
has been most conspicuous ; and this in the face of objections 


which it was not left to modern times to suggest, against - 


such a punishment for such a deliverer. Let it still be 
preached ; and our lesson from these controversies be that 
we preach the whole of it, so far as Scripture informs and 
our mind comprehends,” 


The years between 1860 and 1870 were certainly notable 
in the history of the Church of England, because no sooner 
had the excitement over Essays and Reviews begun to calm 
down a little, than the affairs of the Colonial Church riveted 
the attention of the now thoroughly awakened Churchman. 
To such an extent did the difficulties connected with Bishop 
Colenso and his Diocese of Natal become matters of public 
discussion, that his name was in everybody’s mouth, and 
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Robert Browning himself took occasion to make a small 


_ Episcopate, or 


comment, 


“ The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith proves false, I find ; 
For-our Essays and Reviewer’s debate 
Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight.” 


There was also a riddle composed upon the subject, thus : 
Divide a hundred and fifty (CL) by nothing (O) (=COL) 
add two-thirds of ten (—en) and so ends my riddle 
(—Colenso !). 

The fact is that between the years 1861 and 1868 a veri- 
table seven years’ war raged within the Church, concerning 
the heresies of Bishop Colenso cf Natal. The history of 
the controversy is given 7m extenso in the biographies both 
of the man himself and of Bishop Gray of Capetown, but 
perhaps the most readable account of the affair is that 
which is given by the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Randall Davidson) in his life of Archbishop Tait. 

To give a brief survey of the case, in order to define the 
attitude which Archbishop Thomson adopted, it must be 
explained that in the year 1861 no one was quite clear in 
his mind either as to the exact legal position of the Colonial 
“who ought to appoint the Bishops—how 
and through whom were they to derive jurisdiction—and 
to what disciplinary authority they were subject.’’+ 

This uncertainty had given rise to many controversies 
of a mild character, before the year 1861 ; but no one had 
suspected that when, in 1853, the Rev. John William 
Colenso was appointed first Bishop of the newly established . 
Diocese of Natal, there was any illegality connected with 


_ his consecration to the See. Perhaps the irregularity never 


would have been discovered if the Bishop had not deliber- 
ately pursued a course of independent action. With the 
publication in 1861 of his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, he “set the popular theology altogether at 
defiance,”? and followed it up with a volume on_ the 
Pentateuch which orthodox Churchmen condemned at 
once. These books excited the severe displeasure of Bishop 
Gray of Capetown and the Bench in England; and legal 
proceedings were set on foot, with the result that the 

1 Tait’s Life, Vol. I, p. 327. 2 Tait’s Life, p. 333. 
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Letters Patent whereby Colenso had been made Bishop of _ 
Natal, were then proved to be null and void. 

The technical details of the case have been admirably 
set out by many writers, so that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon them here. It is sufficient to state that a legal error 
was discovered. Bishop Colenso had been exercising his 
jurisdiction in Natal for many years, labouring most benefi- 
cently for his flock, before he came to concern himself with 
heretical criticism and before the English Bishops dis- 
covered any anomaly in his position. 

On February 9th, 1863, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United Church (with the exception of the Bishop of 
St. Davids) signed an address in which Bishop Colenso was 
asked to resign his See ; the offender replying in due course 
that he could not grant their request, and as the Bishops 
in England grew more and more excited as one after 
another they inhibited him from speaking or preaching in 
their Dioceses, Bishop Gray of Capetown finally brought 
his recalcitrant brother Bishop to trial. By that time 
(November, 1863) the whole case had assumed a most 
intricate character, and if it had not been connected with 


that Faith which Colenso himself had disparaged, the circum- 


stances might have been considered to border on the 
ludicrous ; for as the legal experts came to examine the 
case more closely they began to think that Bishop Gray’s 
Letters Patent were also not quite in order, and that 
therefore his authority over Bishop Colenso might be a 
negligible quantity after all. Nevertheless Bishop Gray 
did not turn to one side or another. He went forward 
consistently, and “the trial took place in the Cathedral! 
Church of Capetown, in November, 1863. The Bishop of 
Capetown sat in person as Judge, with Bishop Cotterill of 
Grahamstown and Bishop Twells of the Orange Free State _ 
as his assessors. It is easy to criticise, and even to ridicule, 
the proceedings at this quasi-trial, conducted in a manner, 
to say the least, unusual, and unaided by the presence of 
any legal assessor or lay judge. But it is impossible to read 
the voluminous record of what passed without recognising 
the extreme difficulty of the position in which Bishop — 
Gray and those who felt with him had been placed. 
Their strongest religious convictions had been roughly or 
1 Tait’s Life, Vol. I, Pp. 351. 
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contemptuously assaulted by a brother Bishop, whose 
undisputed oath of Canonical obedience seemed certainly to 


_ put him in some sense under Bishop Gray’s jurisdiction. 


The case was altogether new in the history of the Colonial 


Church.. Every successive decision in the Law Courts 


seemed to increase the confusion surrounding the whole 
position of Colonial Bishops in the growing autonomy of 


Colonial Government. What was the value of their Letters 


Patent ? Were such Bishops amenable to the Ecclesiastical 
Law of England ? If so, with whom did it rest to try them 
in case of offence ? If not, to what law were they amenable ? 
What was the real value and extent of a Metropolitan’s 


‘authority ? What appeal, if any, lay from his decision ? 


On all these questions, and a score of others, the lawyers 
were hopelessly at sea, and gave contradictory advice at 
every turn.”’ 

Nevertheless, Colenso was deprived of his office after a 
trial lasting some days, which he did not deign to grace 


_ with his presence, and he immediately made an appeal 


against Bishop Gray’s decision. Refusing to retract in any 
way any of his utterances, he finally ‘“‘ appealed to the 


- Queen in Council as! to whether the deposition which had 


been pronounced was valid, and on March 20, 1865, the Lord 
Chancellor pronounced judgment in his favour, on grounds 
similar to those which had governed the decision in the 
Long case, namely that the Letters Patent had exceeded 
their power in professing to confer coercive jurisdiction 
upon the Bishop of Capetown, and that, accordingly, ‘ the 
proceedings taken by the Bishop of Capetown, and the 


_ judgment or sentence pronounced by him against the 





Bid: 


Bishop of Natal, are null and void in law. 

There was only one course open to Bishop Gray when 
Colenso returned to minister in his diocese, viz. to pronounce 
excommunication ; and the Metropolitan ‘‘ now regarded 
it as his immediate duty to secure the election and conse- 
cration of an orthodox successor for the Diocese of Natal.” 

“In the meantime Bishop Colenso had brought an 
action at law to secure the continuance of the income 
hitherto paid to him as Bishop of Natal by the Council of 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, and now withheld in conse- 
quence of his deposition. On November 6th, 1866, Lord 

1Tait’s Life, Vol. I, p. 359. 
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Romilly (Master of the Rolls) gave judgment in Bishop 
Colenso’s favour, and in the course of it, contraverted some — 
-parts of the legal decision given by Lord Westbury a year 
before as to the status of Colonial Churches and their 
Bishoprics. The prevailing confusion was thus worse con- 
founded, and a fresh maze of complication was opened for 
the sorely tried but undaunted Metropolitan of Capetown, 
who arraigned the judgment, more suo, as ‘a most im- 
prudent judgment, artfully framed to crush out all life and 
liberty from our Churches.’ ” 

The controversy by this time had assumed such large 
proportions and had attracted so much public attention 
that Archbishop Longley was not loath to adopt suggestions 
that were being made towards the calling together of a 
Conference, and invitations were therefore issued for the 
first ‘‘ Lambeth Conference,” which, however, Archbishop 
Thomson, in accord with several of his Northern Bishops, 
did not attend, deeming it possible that the spirit of the 
meeting would be controversial on the subject of the 
Colonies, and that there might be some idea of altering the 
constitution of the Church of England. 


From the Archbishop of York to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
April 29th, 1867. 

“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“I will not at present attempt to answer all your 
letter on the subject of the meeting of the Bishops in 
September. I will only say that I think that a deter- 
mination that there shall be no resolutions, ‘ unanimous’ 
or otherwise, would go far to do away with the dangers 
which I and some others have apprehended. 

“On two points I must have expressed myself badly. 
I never thought that you intended to do anything to weaken 
the connexion of Church and State. My only doubt was 
whether that was not the necessary tendency of the measure 
itself. I trust I may be mistaken. 

“ Nor must I be misunderstood to make any objection 
whatever to your inviting the Bishops of the Northern 
Province whether to the arduous conference or the less 
arduous and more agreeable hospitality. My meaning was 
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not in the least like that. Your Grace first mentioned the 
subject, by saying that in this new and unusual event of a 
 Pan-Anglican ’ Meeting you would ask my consent before 
asking the Northern Bishops to participate. I think this 
was only proper, I confess. But this has nothing to do 
with our ordinary conferences. I have never felt the least 
surprised that you should invite the Northern Bishops to 
these. 

“The remark that when you were in the Northern 
Province no such objection was ever taken is, I have no 
doubt, very just. At the same time if there has been a 
change I do not think it has wholly been with us. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than the being able to leave 
to Your Grace who are more in communication with the 

Government than I am, all questions about the privileges 
of the Province, Convocation, and Provincial Court of 
York. 

“T return Bishop Hopkins’ letters. You will observe 
that he treats it as a ‘ Council’ ; and this will illustrate the 
danger which I had apprehended. 

“ Let me conclude with a sincere expression of my esteem 
and respect for you. In any matter where I am forced to 
take a different course from that which commends itself to 
your judgment, I should do so with regret and with much 

- mistrust of my own opinion. 
I am, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours ever truly, 
W. EBOoR. 
“ His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


From the Bishop of Grahamstown to the Archbishop of York. 


“My DEAR LORD, 

“T am much concerned to hear from Canon Atley 
that Your Grace had declined to sign the address to the 
Bishop of Capetown, on the ground that his attempt to 
exercise jurisdiction over Bishop Colenso was manifestly 
against the law as laid down in the Long case, and there- 
fore was certain to be declared illegal. The absence of 
Your Grace’s name to such an address on such grounds, 
will be so serious an injury not to the Bishop of Capetown 
alone, but to the whole South African Church at this very 
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critical time, that I cannot but hope you will reconsider 
your decision when I inform you what were the facts of the 
case. 

“So far was the action taken from being supposed to be 
contrary to the Judgment in the Long case, that it was 
entively founded on that judgment. We were guided by the 
advice not only of eminent English lawyers, with that case 
before them, but also in the course of the trial by the two 
best lawyers at the Cape, one of whom has since been made 
a Puisne Judge. It was supposed we were following the 
course marked out by that judgment, and I for one was 
firmly persuaded that on the principles of the judgment 
our decision could not be touched. 

“Tf you will refer to the Bishop of Capetown’s judgment, 
you will perceive that he rests very little indeed on the 
Letters Patent, but almost exclusively on the relation 
formed by a contract. . 

“For, first of all, the Long Judgment simply decided as _ 
regards the Letters Patent, that they had no force as 
regards the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, in which there _ 
was a constitution when they were granted. It was sup-— 
posed probable that as regards the Colony of Natal, which 
had not then any representative government, both the 
Metropolitical Letters Patent and those of Bishop Colenso, _ 
might have force. However, not much reliance was placed 
on this. This last judgment decided as you doubtless are — 
aware, what never has been supposed before, that whenever _ 
there is not merely a constitution granted to a Colony, 
but even an independent legislature,—the Sovereign can- 
not grant coercive jurisdiction. I understand that it has 
been lately ascertained that in this respect the judgment is _ 
directly opposed to opinion given by Lords Eldon and _ 

. . in reference to the Canada Bishopric. 

“ But in reality we rested most on that which the Long _ 
Judgment pointed out—viz. that in such case, there was _ 
a contract, which (to use the language of the judgment 
itself mutatis mutandis) must place Bishop Colenso under — 
the Bishop of Capetown as Metropolitan, in the same manner _ 
as a Suffragan Bishop must be under the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury in England; and the precedent of the relation 
of the offending suffragan to his metropolitan in the English 
Church was carefully followed. 


hy 
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_ “This was upset on the ground (as I understood the 
judgment) that the titular status conferred by Letters 
Patent is that from which Bishop Colenso could not be 
removed except by a judicial process, and therefore could 
not be made the subject of a contract, just, e.g. as a man 
who has been created a Knight Bachelor by Letters Patent 
could not contract to give authority to another to deprive 
him of that rank. Iam sure, that if that is not the meaning 
of the late judgment, it is directly contradictory to that in 
the Long case; indeed some lawyers think it is contra- 
dictory still, and I have heard that Lord . . . who drew up 
the judgment in the Long case, does not agree with that 
part of the last judgment: 

“JT am sure you will excuse my troubling you in this 
matter, as it is one of such vital importance to us in S. 
Africa, and we should be much concerned if we were so 
misunderstood that it should be supposed that we had 
sufficient ground to know that this action against Bishop 
Colenso would be declared illegal. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
* S.P.G. Office, \W. GRAHAMSTOWN. 
79, Pall Mall. September 12th. 


“ PS_Of course if Your Grace does not feel at liberty 
to sign the memorial on other grounds, I mean, as being a 
member of the Privy Council before whom the case may 
come at some future time, it would be quite different. But 
in that case I should feel much obliged {by your informing 
Dr. Atley that these are the grounds : as I am sure that if | 
it goes abroad to the world you declined to sign because we 
acted in known opposition to the Law, it would deter a 
very large number from signing, whilst the other reason 
_-would only affect yourself.”? 


On August 4th, 1864, the Archbishop was writing to a 
clergyman who had asked permission to dedicate to His 
Grace a new work on ‘the Pentateuch, as follows :— 


“‘ REVEREND SIR, 
‘“T have made a hasty examination of the layman’s 
work on the Pentateuch to which you have directed atten- 
tion. Whilst there is much in it with which I do not agree 


1 Unfortunately the answer to this letter must have been destroyed, 
At least, we can find no trace of it, 
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I must say that the extracts which you have taken pains to — 


indicate, without having read the work, give a false impres- 
sion of its object and its contents. You have led your 
readers to suppose that it adopts and confirms the views of 
Dr. Colenso; nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Dr. Colenso having first attempted to show that the Penta- 
teuch is. not a true history, afterwards sought for a later 
origin of that which could not be thought to be early 


== 
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because it was false. The layman in a former essay having _ 


proved the historical truth of the Pentateuch, proceeds in_ 


this treatise to prove the authorship of the books from the 
testimony of the books themselves, which he regards as 
final. The two authors whom you seek to identify are 
separated by the gulf, that the one believes the Sacred 
Books on which he is commenting and the other does not 
believe them. 

“The results at which the layman has arrived, are that 
in the pre-Mosaic history Moses made some use of ancient 
documents, and that the five books underwent a revision at 
some later date; these results, I repeat, he seeks from 
examining thé books themselves, as true books and not as 
spurious. 

“Many scholars whose orthodoxy has never been im- 
peached, have held both these positions. My own opinion 
is, that both as to the extent of their application, and as to 
the confidence with which the author uses them, the layman 
gives them too wide an application ; and trusts too confi- 
dently to the results of his own method. 

“In accepting the dedication of the work I knew that 
there would be points on which I should not be able to 
concur with the author; but it seemed to me right to 
convey an expression of goodwill to the author, on account 
of a previous vindication of the historical authority of the 
Pentateuch. After this explanation I must accept whatever 
responsibility attaches to the fact of the work being dedi- 
cated to me. 


“It may seem that I ought sooner to have read the book — 
so as to give a complete answer to your enquiry. But it is 


not easy for me to study a work of 350 large pages dealing 
with almost every verse in the Pentateuch, and to give a 
well-considered opinion on it ; nor can I now feel satisfied 
with the hasty glance I have taken. Since that date of my 
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last letter to you, something more than a fortnight, I have 
preached six times, travelled nearly 700 miles, spent six 
days in holding a Synod of Rural Deans, and an Ordination 
Examination, held two Consecrations, received at my 
house about 80 persons, principally clergy, and written 
nearly 200 letters, many of them upon subjects of con- 
siderable moment. 

“Others may work more rapidly ; I have had little time 
to spare, and would rather have avoided any subject 
requiring further reading. 

Yours very truly, 
W. EBor.” 


On January 18th, 1868, he was writing to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as follows :— 


“ DEAR LORD ARCHBISHOP, 

“In answer to your letter I write to say that it 
would give me great pleasure to attend a meeting at Lambeth 
at the opening of the Session, and I sincerely hope that I 
may find myself in the end able to do so. But this must in 
a measure depend upon the considerations which I now 
venture to urge upon Your Grace. 

“The meeting of Bishops was always, until about six or 
seven years ago, a meeting of the Bishops of Parliament, in 
order to deliberate on the course to be taken by them in 
any measures affecting the Church in this country. Among 
the subjects in your present programme, there are several 
with which the Colonial and the Scottish Episcopate can 
-have nothing whatever to do, such as Queen Anne’s Bounty ; 
Home Episcopate, Dilapidations. To these IJ should wish 
to add two, Army and Navy Chaplains and Law of Marriage 
‘Licences. There are other subjects which concern us chiefly, 
although the Colonial Church must also watch them with 
interest, namely, what is to be done about Ritualism, 
Education, and Ecclesiastical Courts. One only concerns 
the Colonial Church at first hand, namely, ‘the Colonial 
Church in its relations to the Mother Church.’ Now, what 
I feel and what other Bishops also feel, is that we are called 
on to discuss matters that concern the Church at home in 
presence of a body of episcopal brethren often more numerous 
than we are, whose interests are necessarily not so much 
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bound up in these questions. This is a mode of deliberation _ 
which obtains nowhere else ; it is not the old practice, and. - 

some of us find that it hampers discussion. What I would 
suggest to Your Grace is that the old meeting of Bishops | 







who are in Parliament should be revived, and that all home ~ 


questions should be discussed at this meeting; that on 
another day all Colonial questions should be discussed, and 
that to this the Colonial Bishops should be invited. 

“If this were done_I would gladly attend both meetings. 
If it is not done the result will be that instead of the advan- 


tage of the Lambeth Meeting, the Bishops of this Province oe 


will be obliged, for the most part, to trust to occasional 


meetings of a few Bishops acting together. The dis- 


advantages and inconvenience of this will be great. 
lam, 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours truly, 
W. EBOR. 
“His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


The opinions expressed at the Conference cleared the air 


a little, as far as the English Bishops were concerned, but 


it left Bishop Gray in practically the same position which 
he had occupied beforehand. For some time he tried in 
vain to secure a clergyman courageous enough to submit 
to being consecrated to the See of Natal “‘ over Colenso’s 
head,” and the Rev. W. K. Macrorie, Vicar of St. James’, 
Accrington, was willing to be nominated.!' The place and 
time for the consecration was not definitely fixed. “ It 
became known, however, in a few days, that arrangements 
were being privately made for the consecration to take 


place at the earliest possible date, and that there was no — 


intention of asking for, or waiting for, the usual mandate 
from the Crown. It would have been the only consecration 
that had ever taken place in England without such mandate, 
and the new departure might have had serious results.’’2 
On January 22nd, 1868, Archbishop Thomson wrote to 
Archbishop Longley on the subject as follows :— 


1 Bishop Gray wrote a letter to that effect to The Guardi 
2 Tait’s Life, Vol. I, p 383. ie Guardian, 
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January 22nd, 1868. 
“My DEAR LorD ARCHBISHOP, 

“I find a strong feeling exists as to the Bishop of 
Capetown’s intended Consecration of a Bishop for the Natal 
Diocese. 

“ There is a rumour that he intends to use the Chapel of 


St. Augustine’s College for the purpose, and in that case 


the Act, which many people think quite illegal, would occur 
in your Diocese. It would also affect, more remotely, all 
who have any connexion with that College. 

“In whatever diocese this transaction shall take place 
the effect is the same, that the Bishop, if he knows of it 
beforehand, is compromised in the act, and if he does not 
know of it, his diocese is uncanonically invaded. 

“ Before this takes place the Church of England has a 
right to know that every pains has been taken to ascertain 
whether such a consecration is legal or not. The Colonial 
Bishoprics Council has not taken such pains: we stopped 
short after the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, which was 
confessedly very defective, when we might have appealed. 

“The course which I now propose is one which the 
Bishop of Capetown cannot well think unreasonable. It is 


_ that a delay shall take place in order to allow the Council to 


prepare a case, in concurrence with the Bishop of Capetown, 


to be submitted to the best lawyers, both in Canon and Civil 


Law, that can be found. 
“Surely this is a reasonable stipulation. My own im- 


pression is that the deprivation of Bishop Colenso would 


be invalid when tried by the test of the Canon Law. One 
of the first lawyers said to me one day that Bishop Colenso 


‘had been cited for one thing and sentenced for another.’ 
- A Bishop sat upon the trial who. was in no sense within 


the Province of the Bishop of Capetown. 

‘‘ These may or may not be fatal blots. But at a moment 
when the question is one of a schism in the Church of 
England, we are bound by every duty to that Church to see 
that all circumspection be used before a step of great 
moment is taken. 

“A word from Your Grace would procure this delay. 
I fear that unless it is granted a serious rupture in the 
Church is inevitable. 
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“Your Grace will not of course suppose that I am — 
putting on you any of the responsibility of what has been — 
done so far. I am writing rather to support you in those 
steps which I am sure that the well-known prudence and 
moderation of your mind would lead you to take. [ it © 
were not that the notice is so short and the danger so great 
I should not have troubled you on this subject. 

I am, 
Dear Lord Archbishop, 
Ever yours truly, 
W. EBOR. 
‘‘ His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


From the Archbishop of York to the Bishop of Capetown. 


““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
January 22nd, 1868. 

“ My DEAR LorD, 

‘A report has just reached me that you intend on 
Saturday next to consecrate a Bishop, who, under whatever 
title, will have the charge of the diocese of Natal. 

“As this step involves some important questions of 
English law, I venture to express a hope that some delay 
may be interposed to allow the best legal opinion to be 
taken upon the two questions—whether the Bishop of 
Natal was rightly and canonically deprived ? and whether, 
under all the circumstances, the Consecration now con- 
templated can lawfully take place ? 

“The Colonial Bishoprics’ Council refused to pay over 
the stipend of Bishop Colenso, except under the order of a 
competent Court, in consequence of the decision of the 
Privy Council as to the Letters Patent. The judgment of 
the Master of the Rolls directed us to pay it; and as we 
were advised that upon this point there was hardly any 
chance of the Court above reversing the decision, we did 
not feel justified in carrying the case further, although 
there were statements in the judgment which jsome of us 
could hardly reconcile with the judgment of the Privy 
Council. Acting as trustees of a public fund, we did not 
feel?justified in incurring further costs without a reasonable 
expectation that, upon the one point that concerned the 
fund, the decision would be modified or reversed. But 
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these proceedings are not enough to dispose of the general 
question. 

“ Acting under legal advice, we excluded the question of 
doctrine altogether. This may have been wise or not, but it 
was, I believe, the unanimous opinion of the legal members 
of the Council. The decision of the Master of the Rolls was 
thus confined to the technical question before him, What 
were the consequences of the invalidity of the patents ? 
But before any English Bishops are committed to the 
_ proposed step we ought to have the best advice upon 

several other questions, such as these :—Was the trial of 
Bishop Colenso in your court conducted according to Canon 
Law? And, if it was, from which of the consequences of 
the sentence pronounced is Bishop Colenso’s patent sufficient 
to protect him, if from any? Was it, as the old Canon 
Law requires, a trial before the Bishops of the Province 
(Van Espen, Ill., p. 66)? If only two Bishops of the 
Province were present, were two sufficient (sbidem) ? Is it 
true, as assumed in the judgment of the Privy Council, 
that Bishop Colenso’s patent was granted after the colony 
of Natal had received a Constitution ? As you surrendered 
a patent confessedly good, and received in return a patent 
which the Crown, the grantor of it, has pronounced to be 
bad, is not the Crown bound to revive the patent obtained 
from you by a technical fraud, so that you would yourself 
again have jurisdiction over Natal as a part of your Diocese ? 
“These and similar questions are asked. It may be that 
your Lordship sees the answers to them all, but there are 
some who do not. I myself entertain grave doubts upon 
several of them. 
_ ‘The Convocation of this Province has addressed your 
Lordship in terms of sympathy upon the trials and difh- 
culties with which you were surrounded, and in that 
Address I cordially concurred. But neither the Convocation 
nor the Bishops have expressed any opinion as to the right 
to consecrate another Bishop. Nor has the Convocation of 
Canterbury, so far as I am aware, given any recommendation 
on the subject. 

“Tt seems reasonable to ask, under all these circum- 
stances, that time should be given, that steps should be 
taken for procuring the opinion upon the whole case, either 
of the highest Court, or of the best lawyers, canonists and 
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civilians, who can be found in the country. This course I 
venture, unasked, to recommend to your consideration. 
Of the evils of the present state of things no one can think 
more strongly than I do; but it is a maxim that you will 
not dispute, that no wrong is to be cured by another wrong. - 
The present evil in Natal may endure for a few years, but a 
wound might be inflicted in a hasty endeavour to snatch a 
present femedy, from which the Church of England might 
suffer for generations. 

“As there seems to be some secrecy about the arrange- _ 
ments, you will pardon me for adding that the Consecration 
could not take place in this Diocese, nor, except with the 
consent of the Bishop, in any Diocese in the Province. 

“Tam sure you will pardon me for thus addressing you 
in a matter of great public moment. 

I am, my dear Lord, yours very faithfully, 
W. EBOR. 
‘The Lord Bishop of Capetown.” 


From the Bishop of Capetown to the Archbishop of York— 
Received January 27th. 


“21, NORFOLK SQUARE, 
January 25th, 1868. 
“My DEAR LorRD, 

“Your letter to me of the 22nd inst. was left at my 
house last evening. This morning I find it, to my great 
surprise, in The Times, with a leading article in support of 
it. You will allow me to say that I regret to find that your 
Grace has in this respect shown yourself wanting in the 
common courtesy due from one gentleman to another. It 
is clear that you wrote for The Times, and not forme. Iam 
leaving town this morning for Exeter, having for some 
months been engaged to preach there three times to- 
morrow. I cannot therefore answer your letter at present ; 
but I think it right to let your Grace know that I propose 
to do so, when I| can find time, in the way that may appear 
to myself most becoming. ; 

““ Meantime, I have only to express my surprise that you 
Grace should have thought fit to impute publicly to me an | 
improper “secrecy as to the arrangements for the Consecra- 
tion.’ I have acted throughout these proceedings with 
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entire openness and candour; and have made public every 


step that I have intended to take at the very earliest period 
after it had been decided upon. I have only to add that 


_ there has been nothing in the proceedings of the Bishops of 


South Africa to justify your Grace’s further imputation 
that we contemplated the act of Consecration within your 
Grace’s jurisdiction, without your concurrence and sanction : 
and that there was therefore no excuse for the offensive 
manner in which your Grace has publicly inhibited us. 
I remain, 
My dear Lord, 
Your Grace’s obedient servant, 
R. CAPETOWN.”’ 


‘“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
January 27th, 1868. 

“My Lorp BIsHop, 

“ [have received this morning your letter of Saturday 
in which you charge me with having been ‘ wanting in the 
common courtesy due from one gentleman to another’ ; 
with having written the letter which I addressed to you 
“for The Times, and not for me’; with having imputed to 
you an ‘improper secrecy’; and with having thrown an 
unjust imputation on the South African Bishops, that they 
had contemplated doing an act within this diocese without 
my consent. 

-““Tt becomes necessary to reply in a few words to this 
remarkable letter. 

“rt. The course I took was taken with the concurrence 
of a layman of great eminence, as to whose judgment in 
any matter requiring nice consideration of what was due 
to public and private claims I have the same confidence 
that, I am willing to believe, your Lordship’s friends have 
in you. 

“2. The questions I had to consider were, whether I 
should write to you at all, and whether in doing so I should 
also publish my letter. I decided to write to you at any 
rate; and to send the letter to a friend in London, to be 
used publicly, or not to be used, according to the state of 
his information on Friday last, and according to his opinion 
of what might seem best for the public good. Consequently 
the sending my letter to you was a certainty ; the sending 
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of it to The Times a contingency. If there be a want of 
courtesy in addressing a public man publicly through the 
Press, it may at least plead the sanction of many public 
men, including, I think, your Lordship. 

“3. It should be remembered that my resolve had to be 

taken on Thursday about a matter of the greatest importance 
which was to occur on the Saturday. 
_ “4, T did not use the words ‘ improper secrecy’; I said 
‘secrecy.’ My meaning was, that I could not be assured 
that my diocese or province might not be selected, and 
that I did not wish it to be assumed from my silence that I 
had no opinion as to whether this might lawfully be. So 
far as I was concerned there certainly was secrecy, and a 
great appearance of studied secrecy; whether it was or 
was not improper will depend upon explanations which will 
no doubt hereafter be elicited, but which your letter of 
Saturday does not contain. I did not prejudge this. 

“5. My remarks had no reference to the other South 
African Bishops. Until I read The Times of Saturday I had 
nothing to assure me that any of them was still in England. 
I cannot therefore have ‘ offensively inhibited * them. 

“And surely as to your Lordship there was no great 
violence to probability in supposing that you might possibly 
do an official act, which you thought lawful, in my diocese 
without my sanction, inasmuch as you did a few months 
ago officiate in a proprietary chapel in this diocese without 
any notice to me, and much against the will of the incumbent 
of the parish in which you were. I do not complain of this. 
Your Lordship would always have been welcome to my 
house or to my diocese, or at least to any part of the diocese 
where the clergy desired your presence. But it is plain 
that your coming without notice was not an impossible 
supposition. 

“ Anything like the form of an inhibition was most 
studiously avoided. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury writes to me this morn- 
ing, “I had refused to sanction its taking place in my 
diocese or province, believing it to be illegal so to do.’ In 
what have I gone beyond this? I even abstained from 
pronouncing it illegal. 

“I have now, I hope, answered all the complaints which 
your Lordship makes against me. For I suppose I need 
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not disclaim the responsibility of the leading article in The 
Times with which you are so good as to credit me. The 
conductors of that paper would not be likely to consult me 
in such a matter ; and the article was as entirely new to me 
in every possible way as it would be to you. 

“My Lord Bishop, the question you are now dealing with 
is one of great public concern. The evils with which you 
have to contend are deplored by me as sincerely as they are 
by you. Pardon me, then, if I add, in answer to a letter 
which might well have provoked a stronger reply, that this 
grave question is not to be approached with advantage by 
striving to find small grounds of personal complaint, in 
order to warrant such expressions as you have used to me. 
It requires all the charity and forbearance, all the prudence 
and sound knowledge, which we are able to bring to bear 
upon a very distressing and perplexing combination of 
circumstances. I hope there is nothing in this letter which 
may tend to add any new embarrassment to the present 
troubles. 

I am, 
My Lord Bishop, 
Faithfully yours, 
W. EBor. 


““P.S.—I ought to have said, that if I had known your 


‘Lordship’s address, you would have received my letter on 


Friday morning instead of Friday evening. 
“The Lord Bishop of Capetown.” 


From the Bishop of Capetown to the Archbishop of York. 


‘““ SALISBURY, 
January 31st, 1868. 
“My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

“There is one passage in your Grace’s letter of the 
27th which concerns me greatly. You say ‘ you did a few 
months ago officiate in a proprietary chapel in this diocese 
without any notice to me, and against the will of the incum- 
bent of the parish in which you were.’ Let me first apologise 
to your Grace and to the incumbent if there has been the 
slightest breach of discipline or infringement of right, of 
which up to this moment I was wholly unaware. I have 
never on any occasion during these twenty years officiated 
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knowingly (I may add I have never done so during my 
whole ministry) in a parish against the wish of the mcum- 
bent. I should consider myself deserving of great condemna- 
tion if I did so. I have never also during my episcopate 
knowingly sanctioned anything which the bishop of the 
diocese has disapproved of. It would be against my view 
of duty to do so. If I have ever had any doubts, as on 
several occasions since I have been in England, I have made 
it a point, whenever there has been time (for sometimes 
there has not’ been), to communicate with the bishop of the 
diocese. 

‘For some time I could not conceive to what occasion 
your Grace could possibly allude. I suppose it must be 
I have known thirty-five years, and have 
always understood that the building in which I officiated 
was wholly distinct from the parish church,—that it con- 
stituted a separate cure. Your Grace’s letter now leads me 
to remember that at table afterwards or before, I forget 
which, some one remarked that the vicar! ... : 

1 remain, 
Your Grace’s obedient servant, 
R. CAPETOWN.” 








Next followed the long letter of the Bishop of Capetown, - 
which he had already published, and which it is not neces- 
sary to reproduce, It is dated January 27th, but cannot 
have been posted until February 3rd, several days after 
the Bishop had received the Archbishop’s explanation, and 
had acknowledged it as above. Yet all the charges reappear 
in it, and the Archbishop’s explanation does not appear. 
The Bishop writes :— 


“Your messenger delivered your letter to me on the 
evening of the 24th, after (as I presume, from reading it on 
the following morning, with an article upon it in The Times 
newspaper) it had reached that journal. 

‘ This, of course, compels me to state thus publicly what 
has already been my private complaint to your Grace, that 
you have interposed in a matter which did not concern 
your jurisdiction ; and that not without, as it seems to me, 


} Some remarks on the vicar of the parish are here omitted; they are 
founded on a mistake. 
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unseemly insinuations. You insinuate, first, that the South 
African Bishops contemplated an invasion of your province. 
What ground, I must ask, have you for such an imputation ? 
You insinuate that we were acting upon a policy of conceal- 
ment. What ground, I ask again, have you for this im- 
putation ? 

“We have never contemplated acting in any province . 
without the full consent of its Metropolitan,—and have 
concealed nothing on which we had resolved ;! and from 

_the first, have opened freely our whole case to the Church 
at home. Being in full communication with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, I know of no reason why IJ should have made 
any special communication to the Archbishop of York.” 


To the Primate of Scotland from the Archbishop of York. 


“* January 28th, 1868. 

“VERY REV. AND DEAR BROTHER, 

“In answer to your communication on the subject 
of a request from the Bishop of Capetown to allow the 
consecration of a Bishop of Natal to take place in Scotland, 
I have to express my earnest hope and prayer that your 
decision may be formed under the guidance of Divine 
wisdom, so as to issue for the good of the flock of the Lord. 

“It appears to me that no consideration of mere con- 
venience should prevent the most careful and deliberate 
enquiry into the facts and the law of this case; and that 
_ such an enquiry has not yet been made. 

“rz, Is there any diocese of Natal? Is not the old 
patent creating the diocese of Capetown which included 
Natal still in force ? If it has been set aside, it was by the 
second patent of the Bishop of Capetown. But this has 
been declared to be bad, so far as any jurisdiction is con- 
cerned. Therefore it would not annul the former patent 
creating the undivided diocese of Capetown. It would be 
_ quite impossible to create a new diocese of Natal, so long as 
a patent creating the old diocese remains with the force of 
law. A ‘ voluntary association ’ cannot repeal any part of 
the law of the land. I am told that in a case closely 


1 It is difficult to reconcile this with known facts. On the 14th of 
January the permission of the Bishop of Manchester was asked for holding 
the consecration at Accrington in the province of York. No notice what- 

_ever was sent to the Archbishop. 
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analogous, the Canadian Church found itself obliged to 
procure the revocation of the patent before they could 
proceed. 

“2. The Bishop of Capetown surrendered his good 
patent upon a promise from the Crown of a good one in lieu _ 
of it. But the one given in lieu of it was bad. Is the first 
then cancelled or not? If not, the Bishop of Capetown is 
Bishop of Natal also, as part of his diocese. 

‘3, On the granting of a patent to Bishop Colenso, the 
colony of Natal had not a constitution in the same sense as 
the colony of the Cape. It had a Council created by an 
Order in Council, which order was afterwards cancelled at 
the pleasure of the Crown. Can it be contended that the 
Crown is debarred from granting a patent in a colony 
possessing no legislative Council, but only a Crown Council, 
created and afterwards destroyed at the pleasure of the 
Crown? The Privy Council judgment seems to have over- 
looked this. But if the old patent of Bishop Gray is valid 
and the new patent of Bishop Colenso, then it might be 
difficult to say in what diocese the colony of Natal was. 

“4. These points all arise upon the patent, and it is 
very important to observe that if there is any good patent 
outstanding, which affects either diocese, the Church is not 
a purely voluntary association in the colony: and that its 
voluntariness is limited by any rights created by such 
patent. 

“But it is also very important that the course of pro- 
ceedings against Bishop Colenso should be carefully re- 
viewed in the light of Canon Law. It is usually held that 
a Bishop can only be deprived by the Bishops of the 
province. Was this the case with Bishop Colenso? (See 
Espen, I11., 66.) | 

“5. If it should prove that two Bishops only of the 
province were present, are two enough for the purpose ? 
On this point I have grave doubt. (See again.) 

“6, May a Bishop not of the province be brought in to 
make up the Court, at the pleasure of the Metropolitan and 
without the consent of the Bishop accused? This appears 
to have been done. 

“7. It appears that Bishop Colenso was sentenced for 
matters which did in the judgment of the Courts ‘ deprave, 
impugn and bring into disrepute the Book of Common 
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Prayer.’ This is not specifically charged in the citation. I 
do not know how far this might taint the proceedings. The 
question is not merely technical. I have no doubt that 
there was an anxious desire to do justice in the case; but 
the question now before us is as to the legal validity of 
certain acts, and not as to the intention. 

“Surely a question beset with all these difficulties 
requires circumspection. That the Bishop of Capetown has 
made all the necessary legal enquiries, I am obliged reluc- 
tantly to doubt : for I believe that it was in his contempla- 
tion to consecrate in England on Saturday last, and that it 
was only in last week that he took a legal opinion upon his 

power to do so, whereupon the resolution was suddenly 
abandoned. 

“I do not venture to offer any advice to you and my 
other right reverend brethren, except that which will be 
present to their minds, that the case needs great circum- 

spection. It would give me great pleasure to be able to 
echo the advice of my brother Primate for whom I entertain 
so much respect, ‘that he sees no objection to the Conse- 
cration taking place in Scotland.’ The legal objections 
mentioned above may all be cleared away; but they have 
not been so at present. Being connected closely with 
_ Scotland by blood and by marriage I feel a great interest in 
~ all that affects her Episcopal Church; and I should see 
- with great regret any element of discord or embarrassment 
introduced between her and our own communion. And if 





_ this consecration should take place with all these legal 


questions undispelled, and should be hurried on because it is 
difficult and rather expensive for the Bishops to meet in 
their own province, I think that such grounds might be 
thought insufficient by many members of our Church. 
“This danger could only be avoided by the Bishop of 
- Capetown satisfying the Scottish Bishops that all possible 
pains had been taken to clear up the legal points involved. 
If he is unable to give this assurance, surely he need not ask 
the Scottish Church to share with him the responsibility of 
a measure that may hereafter lead to fresh complications. 
“Tt is impossible not to feel for the Bishop of Capetown 
in his unexampled difficulties, in vindicating the truth of 
God’s holy word. Whether the step now meditated be wise 
or not, I am sure that he desires to act for the glory of God. 
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i“ But whatever resolution may be come to by your body, 
the Bishop of Capetown is free still to act for himself in his 
own province. Perhaps I ought not to have intruded this 
advice or expression of opinion on my brethren. It may be 
remembered, however, that I am not wholly unconcerned 
in the question ; besides the natural interest felt in it by all 
Christian people, I have the duty of approving all persons 
ordained in the colonies who may come to minister in this 
province. 

“ Praying that the Spirit of God may in all things direct 
and guide your deliberations, and with much respect for 
your person and your office, 

I am, 
My dear brother, 
Your very faithful servant in Christ, 
W. EBor. 


“ This letter has been written with extreme haste, as I 
hear from another source that time presses. I send a 
special messenger to York with it to save a post.” 


“The Right Rev. the Primate of Scotland.” 


To the Archbishop of Canterbury from the 
Archbishop of York. 


“ February ist, 1868. 

““My DEAR LoRD ARCHBISHOP, 

““ Twas about to write and to accept both invitations, 
but now, of course, I have heard of the postponement. 

“It is impossible not to regret that so much use has 
been made of your name in these anti-Colenso proceedings. 
Instead of relieving the Mother Church of all responsibility 
in a matter in which there is such diversity of opinion, by 
consecrating elsewhere, in the province, the Bishop has 
sought to involve some English Bishop and Archbishop in 
the transaction. Now the poor Scottish Church whose 
relations with our own are already rather difficult and 
ticklish is to be involved. I wish your Grace could see your 
way to an expression of your opinion that no consecration 
of the new Bishop of Natal in England or Scotland would 
have your sanction under any circumstances. I have been 
all along willing to combine for the purpose of getting a 
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good opinion of the present legal position of this question. 
But I do not find that the Bishop of Capetown has ever 
seriously set himself to this task. 
Tam, | 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Ever yours, W Epoe? 


From Matthew Arnold to the Archbishop of York. 


“2 CHESTER SQUARE, 
February 5th, 1868. 

“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“T begged Mrs. Thomson to ask you to look at my 
second Article—and as Macmillan has sent me two copies 
this month, I send you one of them (which you need not 
return), to enable you to comply with my request without 
needless trouble. 

“The Liberal Party (as they call themselves) are very 
angry with me ; but if it had not been that a certain section 
of Liberals was making capital out of Colenso, and that this 
section is, in my opinion, far more able and disposed to 
damage the cause of true culture, which is the same as the 
cause of true religion, than Recordism is, I should have left 
Colenso’s book unspoiled. I sincerely hope that the Bishops 
in dealing with Colenso will act wisely, and be most cautious 
not to play the game of this section by giving them a 
dangerous cry to raise. It will be, I should think, the 
easier to act with moderation, as Colenso, blunderer as he 

is, is evidently in the main ‘an innocent’; so that he does 

not provoke Nemesis as other offenders do. To point out 
firmly in what respect the line he has taken is false, but to 
treat the man himself with all possible indulgence (and 
morally it seems to me as easy to treat him with indulgence 
as it is hard intellectually) is, I am convinced, the true 
interest of the Church ; and her enemies, on the other hand, 
are anxiously hoping that she will show all the rigidity 
possible. 

“Forgive my troubling you, in consideration of my not 
ending with a request for a Living—and believe me, my 
dear Archbishop, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD.” 
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_ The end of the Colenso controversy was neither very i 
dignified nor very definite. The quarrel between the 


Bishops of Capetown and Natal smouldered on for a con- 
siderable time, and in 1869 Bishop Gray of Capetown not 
only publicly excommunicated Dr. Colenso, but conse- 


crated Dr. W. K. Macrorie (in the Cathedral at Capetown, ~ 


where no Royal Mandate or Licence was required) as 


Bishop of Maritzburg, with authority practically extending 


over the same diocese. 


This appointment could not fail to discompose Bishop — 
Colenso. He bore the difficulties of the situation for five © 


years, during which time there is no doubt that he did good 


and valuable work in South Africa, but in 1874 he sailed 
for England, and held consultations on the difficulties of 


his position with the Archbishop of Canterbury, returning 
soon after to Natal to continue his work as best he might. 
He died at Durban on June 2oth, 1883, energetic and inde- 
pendent to the end. 
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CHAPTER V 


SHEFFIELD 


Address to Sheffield working men, 1869—Dr. Sale—Sir John Brown— 
All Saints’, Brightside—Sheffield Conference—Middlesbrough—Hull— 
Letters—Diocesan Conference, Doncaster, 1870—Visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Sheffield, 1875—Sheffield Mission—Sermon—Archdeaconry 
of Sheffield formed, 1884—Letters—Refusal of Sheffield people to be 
under the spiritual guidance of any other Bishop—Nine churches built 
between 1865 and 1877—Rev. C. N. Gray—Working men’s meeting, 
1878—Sheffield Mission, 1882—Presentation of a cabinet of cutlery, 
1883—Presentation to the vicar of Sheffield, 1890—Marble bust. 


HE biggest jewel in Archbishop Thomson’s diadem 
of fame was Sheffield, and its people were prob- 
ably nearer to his heart than the inhabitants of 
any other town or district in the diocese. The 
reasons for his affection are not far to seek. The people, 


as a whole, were ripe for religious enthusiasm. They needed 


churches, they needed intercourse with men of brains. 
Among them were working men who had begun to consider 
for themselves the new sceptical ideas of the nineteenth 
century, and who wished to be told more on both sides, 
“for and against religion,’’ and, moreover, these men were 
doing work which appealed to the unprofessional and lay 
spirit in the Archbishop, and he made friends with them 


partly through a common interest and understanding in 


the very labour in which they were employed. Frequently, 
either before or after a meeting he would visit some big 
works, watch the rolling of some armour plate, or big 
castings, and take an interest in the Bessemer process of 
making steel. The men knew that his interest was genuine, 
that his knowledge was not an artificial affair brought to 
the surface for any special occasion ; so if they began by 
reverencing him, admiring and liking him, they ended by 
loving him warmly, devotedly, and faithfully. 

His appointment to the diocese of York had been hailed 
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with the utmost satisfaction by many who knew him as 
the author of The Outlines of the Laws of Thought, but 
it was not until he took part in public movements that 
his great power and force of character were at all realised. 
The leading thoughtful men of the town, as well as the 
clear-headed and shrewd skilled artisans, alike recognised 
in him a man of no ordinary capabilities. This conviction 
was strengthened and deepened every time he visited 
them, until all classes felt that taking him all round he was 
unrivalled among the men of his generation. His never- 
failing sympathy with the afflicted, and his readiness to 
assist in every religious, benevolent, and intellectual move- 
ment, secured for him a high place in the respect and affec- 
tion of all grades of society. There was no man who walked 
the streets of Sheffield more beloved and respected. When- 
ever he came to the town he excited the greatest interest, 
and a marked impression was made by every visit. The first 
time he addressed a meeting composed exclusively of working 
men, who seemed to appropriate him to themselves and 
constantly spoke of him as “‘ our Archbishop,”’ was in 1869, 
when 978 assembled to hear him. The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph in commenting upon this gathering stated :— 


‘The Archbishop of York spoke for nearly an hour and 
a half with great force, discussing the points in dispute 
with a simple directness which told powerfully upon the 
eager listening audience. His Grace concluded with the 
words : 


““T come here because I do from my heart of hearts 
believe that there is no such thing as a happy man or a 
saved man in the world whose heart is not stayed upon 
God.’ 


“ This speech, uttered from the heart, made so deep an 
impression that a working man, rising to move a vote of 
thanks, said: ‘If there had been such Archbishops in the 
past there would be very little Secularism among the 
working men of this day.’ ”’ 


It may be stated that this memorable meeting emanated 
from a remark made by the Archbishop that he would like 
to meet 500 working men to talk over matters with them 
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connected with the National Church. The meeting was 
composed of Secularists and men of various views, all of 
whom departed much impressed with the manly and 
powerful address to which they had listened. This was 
the commencement of a series of great and enthusiastic 
gatherings in the Albert Hall and in the Drill Hall, with 
audiences varying from 3000 to 6000, composed almost 


_ exclusively of the horny-handed sons of toil. 


_At the time of Dr. Thomson’s appointment to the See 
of York, the Rev. Canon Thomas Sale, D.D., was vicar of 
Sheffield, the town itself being a parish in the Rural Deanery 
of Rotherham. During all the earlier parts of the Arch- 
bishop’s administration of the diocese, Dr. Sale was neces- 
sarily his chief counsellor and adviser in Sheffield from the 
office that he held, and he was not merely the clergyman 
helping his bishop, but he was regarded by Dr. Thomson 
as a true, wise and judicious friend, so that the Archbishop 
would not have thought of taking any step whatsoever 
(connected with the town) of which Dr. Sale would be 
likely to disapprove. There is a good story in connexion 
with one particular parish, in Sheffield, which the Arch- 
bishop used to tell. During the first year that he was in 
the diocese he attended public worship in the school, the 
congregation consisting of some children, who were there 
upon compulsion, and two persons besides himself. He got 
into conversation with the only male who was part of the 
congregation, and ventured to ask him what brought him 
there? He replied: “‘Oh! I just followed you in {to see 
what you would think of it !”’ 

However, matters improved somewhat after that, for it 
had become apparent that side by side with the crying 
demand for houses in which the annually increasing numbers 
of workmen should live, there must be some kind of answer 
given to the question of providing churches and mission 
rooms also. In order to deal with this need in an adequate 
manner the Archbishop began at once to organise a move- 
ment by which the erection of churches should be proceeded 
with, the people in Sheffield promptly responding to the 
appeal and providing the necessary funds in a quick and 
generous manner. At that time there was no more zealous 
and public-spirited man in the town than Sir John Brown. 
There seemed to be no end to his munificence and to his 
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hospitality. He frequently entertained the Archbishop — 
together with members of the Thomson family at Endcliffe, 
Hall. ; 

: In a speech at Whitehaven delivered some years after- 

yi wards, the Archbishop spoke of his host in these terms :— 


ae 


“There is a good man at Sheffield and his name is John 
Brown. He makes those armour plates which are in time 
of war—a far distant time, I hope, sufficient for them to 
have grown rusty in—to be the defence of our shores, being 
impenetrable to cannon balls. John Brown has sprung © 
from the people and has become rich by his own honest 
exertions. John Brown said to me, ‘I should very much 

like to mark my having been here and founded these works 

by erecting a Church and School for the people employed in 
h them. They made me; I am beholden to them, and I 
cannot do better than promote in this way the good of 
their immortal souls ; but as there are others interested in 
the locality, I think I will go round and see what can be 
done with them. Perhaps so-and-so will give an equal 
sum, and we shall have a church.’ I met John Brown a 
little later. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I could not get my friends to 
join me, but,’ he added, with a gleam in his eye, ‘I have | 
the Church.’ Since that his scheme has matured and John 
Brown has now taken steps to erect a very handsome ¢hurch, 
costing £5000.” 4 


I % ee SS | 


The building to which he referred was the Church of All | 

Saints’ in the Brightside district, erected at a cost which 

‘ finally almost totalled £11,500. It was opened on February 

5th, 1869, by the Archbishop of York, who had also been 

busily maturing two great schemes connected with the 

: Church in Sheffield and elsewhere. One was the formation 

of the Sheffield? Church Extension Society, and the other 
was the inauguration of the Diocesan Conference. 

The Diocesan Conference was primarily organised for 
the purpose of calling together the clergy and laity in 
different parts of the diocese for the purpose of mutual 
discussion upon short papers read by persons invited to 


- The corner-stone of the first of whose churches, dedicated to St. 
Matthias, was laid by Mrs. Thomson on July 30, 1878, when the Archbishop 
delivered an address which the Press termed “ splendid.” 
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express their opinion upon all matters connected with the 


services of the Established Church, with the special view of 
making it more the Church of the people. 

The first Conference took place in Sheffield, followed by 
one in Middlesbrough, and the third at Hull on October 
20th, 1869. “‘ The object of the Conference,” he said, 
“simply is, that since the Church consists of bishops, 
clergy and people, bishop, clergy and people should meet 
together on a footing of equality and should interchange 
with perfect freedom their ideas upon Church subjects, in 
order that we may go away—at least with this advantage 
if no other—that we may know what the different classes 
in the community require.” 

After it he wrote to Mrs. Thomson, saying :— 


“ The first sitting of our Conference is over. It has gone 
off well; but it is much more anxious and risky than 
ordinary work. Lord Fitzwilliam spoke, not very much 
to the point, but very good in tone.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 
» “August 7th, 1869. 
“. . Yesterday I had two Churches to consecrate 
and other business to fill up the interval. The day before 


I had a Church to open, and my travelling filled up the rest 
of the day.” | 


The same. From Sheffield. 
“ August 7th, 1869. 

“.. It is always a pleasure to come to this place ; 
several Churches have been consecrated here since I was 
Archbishop, and this is seven times more than had been 
done for a quarter of a century. The principal clergyman 
told me to-day, quite unasked, that he had learned to 
understand the Gospels and the personal life of our Lord 
far more than he ever did before, since I had preached to 
them, and had been able to teach many lessons to his 
people.” 


The Diocesan Conference at Doncaster in October, 1870, 
was the fourth held in the diocese. In every centre where 
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there had been a Conference, some good influence was left 
behind. Associations had been formed. In Sheffield the 
members had employed their time in examining what was 
required in that district in the way of churches and schools 
and pastors. It was a small parliament ready to interest 
itself in Church affairs in the district, and could be called 
together whenever there was work to do. 

In the sermons and speeches at the Sheffield Conference 
there was one point on which there was a remarkable con- 
currence of opinion. With scarcely an exception the 
preachers and speakers seemed to feel with the Archbishop 
that a crisis in the fortunes of the English Church was 
rapidly approaching, and the same impression pervaded 
the articles which the London papers devoted to the 
Conference. A writer in the Standard, for example, in view 
of the inevitable conflict, preached the necessity of “‘ present- 
ing a united front to the enemy.” ‘“‘ But,” asked another 
paper, “ who or what is the enemy against whom it behoves 
us to prepare? (1) Is it dissent or disestablishment ? 
(2) Is it scepticism or agnosticism? (3) Or is it ritualism 
and Romanism? The Archbishop seems to fear the 
second more than the third, and therefore, if we rightly 
understand him, he would have the Evangelicals unite 
with the Puseyites for the purpose of resisting the sceptics ! 


MOVE aoe 
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This is strange and, we cannot doubt, mistaken counsel.. 


What should we think of a Prime Minister who recom- 
mended an Alliance with the Fenians in order to support 
the cause of law and order against the attacks of Irish 
rebels ? ” 


The Times, however, said on the same subject :— 


“ The real truth is that the state of things ostentatiously 
exhibited at the Conference must be regarded as transitional. 
It is a fermentation which has its term and its laws. Such 
there have often been before, perhaps will be often again. 
The Church began in a war between conflicting elements 
not so very unlike those now before us.” 


But ecclesiastical events in the early twentieth century 
have shown that one or two of the Church’s enemies, 
against whom we were then warned, have proved themselves 
to be only too powerful. 


‘ 
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From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 


“ SHEFFIELD, 
October gth. 
. .. I had my three sermons yesterday. They were 
well attended. 


“ec 





Morning about . ; : . 2000 
Afternoon ,,... , : . 1500 
Evening . ,, : ; ; ~ «L000 

4500 


At all the services there was an overflow, and the above 
numbers represent what the churches would hold. In the 
evening the service was in a church on a hill, hard of access ; 


_ the rain came down as if the windows of heaven were 


opened ; yet I met people coming away.” 


In 1875, when the Prince of Wales came to Sheffield to 
open Firth Park, none were received with greater demon- 
strations of enthusiasm than the Archbishop and Mrs. 
Thomson by the tens of thousands who lined the entire 
route of about five miles along which they had to pass. 
They drove in their closed state carriage, but they could 
not be hid from the people, and many were the expressions 
of affection and admiration with which they were greeted. 

“ At the dinner-party at Oakbrook, given by the Mayor 
of Sheffield, to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales, in 
August, 1875, there were present: Lord and Lady Wharn- 
cliffe, Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam, the Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thomson, : 


the Duke of Norfolk, c.m., Lord and Lady John Manners, 


General Sir William Knollys, c.B., and Miss Knollys, J. A. 
Roebuck, Esq., M.P., Sir John Brown, Lady Mary Fitzalan 
Howard, the Marquis of Hamilton, Major-General Sir H. P. 
de Bathe, and Arthur Leamer, Esq.” 

To his clergy he wrote on August roth, 1876 :— 


““ DEAR BRETHREN, 

“It is proposed to hold a Mission in Sheffield to 
commence on Saturday, October 7th, and to continue until 
Sunday, October 15th. 

“What is meant by a Mission, I need scarcely tell you. 
in the year 1872 a Mission was held amongst you with very 
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encouraging results. Through the Grace of the Holy Spirit, 
many who had not thought seriously about God and things 
eternal, turned to God in repentance and prayer; many 
who had formerly been taught to follow Him, but had 
become somewhat cold and indifferent, were drawn to renew — 
the offering of themselves to Him; and many faithful 
followers .of the Lord were strengthened and ripened in 
spirit by the teaching and the devotions in which they were 
enabled to take part. 

“A Mission is but a fresh and more strenuous effort to 
proclaim the good news of God’s great love to sinners 
through Jesus Christ. Such an effort is now to be made 
amongst you. How will you regard it? Let me advise 
you on that question. Pray for its success beforehand. 
Join in its service so far as you are able. If you hear it: 
derided, ask those who speak lightly of it to take part in it 
and judge for themselves. Give every facility to your 
servants and workpeople to attend the services. Consider 
it as a call from God to you to give an account to Him of 
the use you have made of your time, and of the nature of 
your hopes for eternity. The success of the work depends 
not on you, nor on us, but upon God. But let us all take © 
care that if the work be of God we do nothing to impede it. 
A prayer is added to this letter for your use before and 
during the Mission. 

“Wishing you in this and in all things the blessing of the 
Lord, 

I am, 
Your servant in Christ, 
W. Exzor.” 


At the close of the Mission on October 14th, 1876, His 
Grace addressed a meeting of not fewer than 4000 working 
men, admission being by ticket. It was a magnificent 
gathering, and the Archbishop, who was received with loud 
and long-continued cheering, remarked that “ during the 
last few days Sheffield had witnessed a most unexampled 
state of things. The churches of the town have been open 
night after night and crowded with people as though every 
day had been Sunday. Other places in the town had like-- 
wise been open for service, and congregations had not been 
wanting in them either. The religion of Jesus Christ had 
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been the one subject of the week, and he thanked God from 


the bottom of his heart for what had been done.” He 


spoke for nearly an hour and forty minutes with great 
force and eloquence, and concluded with the words: ‘‘ Even 


_ those who had not embraced Christ would admit that no 


one ever spoke such words of wisdom as Christ, and might 
they not also learn to know that no one ever made so great 
a change in the birthright and heritage of the human race 
as Christ Himself.” 

During this Mission, which lasted a fortnight, the Arch- 
bishop preached and spoke to no less than 25,000 people, 
and delivered over 25 sermons and addresses in the churches, 
in the halls, in the forges, in the workhouses and hospitals. 
It was the surprise of everyone that any man could bear so 
severe a strain. 

In 1873, on the death of Canon Sale, a new vicar of 
Sheffield had been appointed in the person of the Rev. 
Rowley Hill, p.p.; but on his being appointed Bishop of 
Sodor and Man in 1877, the Rev. John Edward Blakeney, 
M.A., became vicar of Sheffield, and was instituted on 
September 26th, 1877. 

It was not until the formation of the Sheffield Arch- 
deaconry by an Order in Council dated April 14th, 1884, 


- that the Rev. J. E. Blakeney was appointed as Sheffield’s 


first Archdeacon, being instituted on April 24th of that 
year. Meanwhile, he and his wife became very great friends 
with the Archbishop and Mrs. Thomson, the former of 


whom had written as follows on the occasion of Canon 


Blakeney’s first coming to Sheffield :— 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
August 3rd, 1877. 
-“ My DEAR CANON BLAKENEY, 

“Few things have ever given me more lively satis- 
faction than your appointment to Sheffield. It will be a 
blessing to the place; and you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you go there with the love and affection of 
all, to aid you in what must be an arduous work. For the 
kind expressions you use towards me, I am deeply grateful. 
That God may bless your labours will ever be my devout 
prayer. Ever yours, 

. W. EBOR.”’ 


M 
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In the year 1877, when it was suggested that Hallamshire 
should be severed from the See of York and be added to 
the then proposed new diocese of Wakefield, the people 
showed the deep affection and appreciation entertained for 
their Archbishop by the remarkable outburst of feeling 
which took place. They refused to be under the spiritual 
guidance ‘of any other bishop: they refused to listen to 
any such suggestion, and at a public meeting resolutions 
were passed deprecating any new arrangement which could 
possibly sever them from Dr. Thomson. This public con- 
fession of their regard for him was never forgotten by 
the Archbishop, and the deep feelings of affection were 
always warmly reciprocated. 

On Saturday, March 24th, 1877, a meeting of Churchmen 
was convened by the Rev. Rowley Hill, the vicar, as Rural 
Dean, and held in the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, for the pur- 
pose of “‘ memorialising the Home Secretary in favour of 
Sheffield being retained within the diocese of York, and in 
opposition to Sheffield being transferred to a new diocese.” 
The circumstances under which the meeting was called 
were these : 

It had been proposed that a division of the dioceses of 
York and Ripon should be effected so as to form a third 
See with Wakefield as a cathedral town. The Rev. Rowley 
Hill read the proposed memorial as follows :— 


“To THE RicHT Hon. RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


“The humble memorial of an influential meeting of 
inhabitants of the borough of Sheffield, held at the Cutlers’ 
Hall, Sheffield, on Saturday the 24th day of March, 1877, 
Sir John Brown in the chair. sm 

““Sheweth—That the borough of Sheffield contains a 
population of 275,000 which forms one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the existing diocese of York. That the people of 
Sheffield value its position as.the largest town in the 
ancient diocese of York, and gratefully recognise the im- 
portant and valuable influence exercised amongst all classes 
of society in this large manufacturing town by His Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of York, and your memorialists feel 
that it is of great moment that Sheffield, the sixth town 
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in England, should remain attached to the Metropolitan 
See of York and should not be transferred to any minor 
diocese. 

“ That ‘your memorialists have heard with regret that in 
the. Bill which you propose to bring before Parliament, for 
enabling the formation of new bishoprics, it has been pro- 
posed that Sheffield be named as part of the suggested 
bishopric of Wakefield, which is intended to include Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Barnsley, and other places, now in the 
_ diocese of Ripon. 

“ That the districts proposed to be taken from the diocese 
of Ripon have rapidly increasing populations, and probably 
already possess alone sufficient population for a new diocese, 
but if not, they will do so before any new See can be in 
active operation. 

“ That Sheffield is larger than any other place in the 
suggested diocese of Wakefield, and is strongly opposed 
to its being included in any new See, of which a smaller 
place will be the cathedral town. 

“That if the separation of Sheffield from the ancient 
diocese of York were necessary, Sheffield would be a con- 
venient town for the diocese, to be formed by that southern 
portion of the diocese of York extending from Sheffield to 
Doncaster ; but at present your memorialists feel that the 
money requisite for this purpose would be better expended 
in providing churches for destitute localities, in which 
_ work Sheffield is now actively engaged. 

“All which your memorialists humbly submit to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
they pray that the borough of Sheffield be not in any 
manner included in the proposed Bill for Enabling the 
Creation of New Bishoprics. 

“And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
JoHn Brown, 
Chairman.” 


A large and influential meeting of the clergy and laity 
was held in the Cutlers’ Hall, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of York, on January 8th, 1877, for the purpose 
of hearing a statement from the Rev. Canon Hill, vicar of 
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Sheffield, as to the funds he had been able to raise for his 
scheme of Church Extension. 


“It is hoped to erect nine additional churches in five 
years, and to raise for this purpose, and within that period, ~ 
the sum of £50,000,” he said. 

Between 1865 and 1877 they had built nine new churches 
in Sheffield, viz. All Saints’, Walkley, St. Simon’s, St. Silas’, 
Neepsend, Sharrow, St. Mark’s, Owlerten, and St. Barnabas’. 

During the holding of the 18th Church Congress at 
Sheffield, in October, 1878, the Archbishop made special 
reference to the Lambeth Conference of the previous July, 
and also to the fact that some bishops of the American 
Church were present at the Congress then proceeding in 
Sheffield. On the second day of that great meeting there 
were speeches on Ritual; the Hon. C. L. Wood (who 
afterwards succeeded his father as Lord Halifax) cham- 
pioned the cause of the ‘““ Romeward March of the Church.” 
In the afternoon a debate on ‘‘ Woman’s Work in the 
Church ”’ forced the Ritualists to throw down the gauntlet 
as to sisterhoods, and when the Evangelicals took it up, 
the meeting became highly excited and agitated. In 
describing it to Mrs. Thomson, the Archbishop wrote :— 


“The irrepressible Mr. Gray came across us yesterday. 
We had rather a stormy meeting, and he described himself 
as one of my ‘ black sheep.’ I declined to allow that I had 
called him a black sheep, when he got up and said, ‘ But 
you will allow that I am one?’ and I replied: ‘ After the 
address we have heard from the reverend gentleman I 
decline to call him a sheep of any kind!’ As he had been 
roaring and storming, in a high tantrum, this turned the 
thing into a laugh... .” — 


In describing the previous day, he wrote :— 


“October 4th, 1878. | 

“. .. We had such a meeting last night! There must 
have been 4500 working men, and a platform full of clergy. 
A grander sight I never saw. We kept them at it from 
seven till ten and not a man budged. I spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour; then the Bishop of Carlisle for 40 
minutes ; then a Mr. S., our only layman, who was also 
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our only failure. The audience dismissed him at last by a 
running fire of constant applause ; he was a sad bore; but 
for all the rest of us they were the most appreciative 
audience that could have been. The Bishop of Manchester 
finished up. MacCormick spoke to me about it, and said 
that he never before heard me speak with such power. As 
I have been rather out of sorts during the week, and 


nervous about getting through my work in consequence, I am 
glad that it was not a fiasco.”’ 


He had been received at the outset of that meeting with 
great enthusiasm. . 


“My dear friends,’ he said, ‘and I hope this is not a 
mere expression, for I have met a great many of you before 
in this hall, and I have met a great many of you in the 
various works, and therefore I hope I may honestly say for 
both sides—my dear friends. (Hear, hear.) The working 


_ men’s meetings as an appendage of the Church Congress 


took its origin in York, and it took its origin in the spon- 
taneous request of the working men that we would meet 
them to talk to them about the things that concern their 
best interests ; and I think that though it has become a 
matter of course, you would, if it had been necessary, have 
preferred your request of the same kind, and we should 
have met it if this Congress had never recognised the 
working man before. (Cheers.) Now, when we were new to 
the business, we did not quite understand working men, and 
I will tell you how we did it. We began by saying, You are 
a working man and I am a working man, and now we have 


. come to you as one working man to another. But I am 


afraid the working man saw through that. He saw a dis- 
tinction between the position of a bishop and the position 
of a man who works day by day for his daily wages, and 
perhaps has very little to fall back upon if those wages are 
withdrawn, so that common-place concerning our position 
towards each other, I and my successors in this position 
wash our hands of altogether. We are not working men 
addressing working men; we are ministers of Christ, for 
the most part, speaking to working men about that which 
concerns us both. We have a stronger bond yet than that 
of being working men together. We are immortal souls 
together wending our way through this troublesome, and 
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to you very often hard, and weary life, to another life 
hereafter, and the question that is between us is how best 
to do it. (Applause.) Then there is another mistake that 
we sometimes make—we patronise the working man. 
When you speak to a neighbour’s child, you say, “ My fine 
little fellow, how goes it ?’ and you speak to him in a kind 
of child’s language, which very often the child sees through, 
and if he only dare, he would tell you what he thought of 
you, and it would not be flattering. (Great laughter and 
applause.) I know you a great deal too well to begin to 
talk that kind of child’s talk to you. I am standing a few 
feet higher, but I am going to meet you on level ground, 
and J am going to talk to you in language both you and I 
understand, and there will be no attempt at condescension 
on the one hand, and perfectly fair dealing and fair criticism 
on the other. (Cheers.) Now I am going to use what may 
seem at the outset somewhat flattering language. I am 


going to say that the future of England lies with the working | 


man—(Hear, hear !)—but it is not to take the shape of a 
compliment, and therefore I want to justify it and to explain 
what I mean. If I read history aright, there has been a 
constant coming forward of class after class plainly point- 
ing to this, that we are to look forward to a time when 
every class in the nation in one great harmony will be 
seeking the common good—when oppression and ignorance 
and, if it pleases God, vice itself shall be taken away from 
all classes alike, and all shall stand equal, whatever be 
the form of government, in the common weal. (Cheers.) 
When that which was called the Great Charter was granted, 
it was an affair between the King and the Barons; in 
Charles I’s time it was a strife between the King and the 
middle classes ; but if I do not mistake very much, it is in 
this generation—and not before—that the true position 
of the working classes has been recognised, when they have 
begun thoroughly to feel their own feet, and we for our 
part have learnt thoroughly to recognise that the future is 
with them. How is that ? In the first place the franchise 
has virtually been granted to everybody—practically to 
everybody. In the next place education has been recognised 
by the Church as the healer of our evils and the curer of 
our distresses; but now it is recognised by the whole 
nation ; it is the right of every man to be educated, and 
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it is the duty of every man to see his children educated. 
_ (Cheers.). The State has said it; and you are the State. 
_ You have passed the law and you must carry it out; and 
f henceforth there shall be no ignorant man in England, 
unless by some mere misadventure, for the system is pre- 
‘ pared by which ignorance shall be taken away from every 
| child. Then the future is with the working men, and here 
my compliments have run out. I am not quite sure how 
the working man is going to deal with us in the future. It is 
a very great and momentous question and there are all the 
signs and symptoms which belong to a great change. I see 
in many quarters a great weariness of life and of the old 
forms of life, I see a tendency to look at old institutions 
and to push them on one side, as if we felt that we had 
sucked out the juice from them, and there was nothing to 
do but to throw the rind away. I see a great tendency to 
form new combinations of fresh kinds and descriptions, 
and all over Europe we see the same kind of symptom—an 
uneasy expression of the opinion of the working classes in 
directions which at present we are scarcely able to estimate, 
and which take the form in one place of what is called 
Communism, and in another country of Socialism, and in 
Russia of Nihilism, and so forth; but there is the same 
symptom all over, and I don’t know what these symptoms 
- mean; but sure I am there is a good deal in them that 
wants to be corrected. (Cheers.) Now as far as I under- 
- stand, they have this common ground, and I am not going 
to speak in any terms of vituperation—that is no use—I am 
not going to cast blame. I am going to discuss the thing 
as far as I can in a philosophical way ; I am going to see 
what are the rights of it on both sides. (Hear, hear.) Now 
what are these Nihilisms and Socialisms and Communisms 
and Fenianisms and secret societies—what do they all mean ? 
They mean that one class is arming itself with the deter- 
mination to get from the other classes, on what terms it 
may, as much of the good things of this world, as it regards 
good things—as much as it can possibly gather with its 
hands, and hold when it has gathered. Therefore there is 
this one common ground amongst them all—that selfishness 
—self-assertion of one class as against the rest is at the 
bottom of them all. Well, now, the Book which lies under | 
my hand, the New Testament, tells me a story that seems 
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the exact opposite of that. It says that strength lies in 
giving up. It says that a man is not to seek for all that he 
can get, for that is not the way to be strong or to be happy. 
It says—and here are the words, and I would to God that I 
could write them in every living heart in this room— If any _ 
man will come after Me let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow Me, for whosoever shall save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake 
shall find it.’ Now which of these two systems is the system 
of the future? Well, I dare say you are disposed to say, 
‘You know we must do the best for ourselves. That is the 
way in which labour is regulated, and we are going to 
attempt to do the best for ourselves. That maxim you have 
read is, very beautiful, very nice, for those who take to ~ 
religion, and I dare say there may come a time when I shall 
lie down on my bed with nothing more to think about the 
labour market, or anything of the sort, when I shall wish 
to find comfort, and that shall be my maxim ; but mine is 
a maxim of prudence and common sense; let me do the 
best I can for myself, and let others take care of them- 
selves.’ : 
“T put it to you as men of good sense, does the selfish 


- principle or the loving principle answer the best? Take 


this for an example. Here is a man who says, ‘I earn my 
25s. or 30s. a week and I must have my drink every day ; 
mine is very hard work, and I want a good deal of it. 
Besides that, I have got a dog of rare qualities, and I am 
training my dog. Then you know there is a little house at 
the corner—I hope the Mayor of Sheffield does not hear me 
—where I go now and then.’ (Laughter.) Then he says, 
“I scarcely know one end of a race-horse from the other, 
but there is a great attraction in betting; I never saw 
those horses with their poetical and mythological names, 
but I can make a bet with the best of you; and I enjoy 
this. When I go to a race-course or a dog race or that sort 
of thing, I forget my troubles for the time being and enjoy 
myself.’ But this is a married man. (Hear, hear.) I have 
a great respect for him and a great regard for him, but he 
is going very wrong. He has a wife, and I think myself 
his wife is as good as he is, but he does not. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) He has three nice children as you can see; 
they will be the same strong stout fellows as he is—you 
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see it in their sturdy legs and their bright faces. (Cheers.) 


He is fond of them, and he gives them a tap on the face 


now and then when he has leisure from his engrossing 
pursuits and amusements. But instead of dividing his 
earnings equally with his children and his sports, he has 
a clear id2a that the lion’s share must go elsewhere than 
to his family, and he gives to his wife only a small share 
of his earnings. (Hear, hear.) And as to the poor little 
children. The proper place of children is at the father’s 
and mother’s knee, and the father and the mother miss a 
great source of unspeakable comfort and _ satisfaction 
provided for them by the Almighty when they neglect 
their children and go outside to seek much more expensive 
amusements somewhere else. (Cheers.) 

“Now, my friends, is it not a clear case with regard 


to that man that he is on the wrong tack altogether ? 


(Hear, hear—followed in a minute by loud cheers.) 

““T am glad you thought twice about it—you did hang 
fire. (Laughter and renewed cheers.) There would be 
nothing for me to do if you agreed with me already. 
(Cheers.) Let us look at another point. You have all 
a certain price as belonging to the working class. The 
Sheffield working man holds his head pretty high. Right! 
(Cheers.) It has been mentioned on this platform already 
that the traffic in drink, which your excellent Mayor— 
(cheers)—has got his eye upon, cost the country 145 millions 


‘in the year. I believe it has gone down just a little, but 
still 145 millions is so enormous a sum that we ought 


almost to pause five minutes to try if we can find something 
to measure out that immense sum to our minds. But 145 


millions is paid in this country for drink. (A voice, “ More.’) 


If you want a measure of it take this measure, which# I 
think I have applied before. The whole expense of the 
Government of this country—its army, navy—not the 
Church you know, because that is an old fallacy ; we have 
had that here before—(laughter and cheers)—its army, its 
navy, its civil establishments, from the Crown down to the 
lowest officer of State, cost sometimes about 75 millions in 
the year. So that it is not very far short of double this 
amount that we spend in drink. (Laughter and cries of 
‘Half the amount.’) I say we are spending double the 
amount in drink. (Cheers.) Well, now I suppose you will 
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admit, let us say that half this amount is quite superfluous. 
Let us get a little higher and say that eight-tenths of it, 
nine-tenths of it is quite superfluous. 

‘“‘ We had a doctor on the platform yesterday who told us 
that some drink was good. My doctor has told me that too, 
and having been a teetotaller, I have a little lapsed under 
that learned person’s prescriptions. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Somewhere or other then, about seven-tenths or eight-tenths 
or nine-tenths is superfluous, and the remainder perhaps 
is necessary. It is not indulgence simply, because we 
know that Our Lord says we are to deny ourselves, and we 
could deny ourselves eight or nine-tenths of what we now 
pay for drink. See, then, what a power that places in the 
hands of the working man, and what a relief from taxation 
it gives him. Don’t talk about the Queen’s taxes, because 
they only come to about 75 millions; but the tax we put 
on ourselves for liquor nearly doubles that sum. What a 
power, then, you have; and whilst you have it it is no 
use haggling about a penny on the income-tax or a twopenny 
tax upon tobacco, because you have got the position in your 
own hands. (Cheers.) Taking it on that low ground, there- 
fore, and I am glad it reaches down so low—take it on that 
low ground of self-denial, I have shown that self-denial is 
a wise thing, and a strong thing, and I rejoice that by 
practising it there will be a continual raising of what is 
called the lower class, until they stand on an equality with 
the rest of the classes ; and this I rejoice can only be done 
by that practice of self-denial and of frugal habits which 
will enable working men to redeem wretched and pinched 
homes by his own effort to save expense. (Cheers.) 

“ Self-denial stands out as a wise, prudent, and strong 
safeguard by which we may act with wisdom and lift our- 
selves from all that is low and grovelling to what is high 
and noble. 

“So now, my friends, I cannot follow this subject through 
all its ramifications, but I think I have said something to 
establish a new kind of relation between the minister and 
yourselves. We are really not the persons who come in 
with the undertaker at the last moment to set you right 
when you have been wrong before. We have no desire to 
remain outside of your lives until the last; that is what 
has been said’ of us, but it applies to a past day and a 
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past generation. We want nothing from you. The last 
time I was hhere I proved that we did not want a single 
sixpence from you. We are sent here to do the work of the 
Master we serve, and He has told us that every man is dear 
to Him. Therefore, instead of looking down upon him and 
_ wishing to keep him down, our great aim and wish is to 
raise him and make him free, but we know there is no 
freedom to be had except under the terms of the gospel. 
(Cheers.) 

“When a candidate sets about to show you how he 
wishes to get you the vote, we know there is something in 
the background which is freedom. The free drunkard; 
however, is the worst of slaves. (Cheers.) If you find a 
man with fetters he may be still free, having the knowledge 
that you had no right to bind him, and will, when he breaks 
his bonds, in all probability punish you. (Hear, hear.) 
Poor drivelling wretch! He cannot look fierce, he is a 
captive, and he cannot do anything but remain in the fetters 
he has forged for himself ; he can do nothing but remain 
until the Son of God comes with healing in His hands, with 
love in His face, and He says to him: ‘ Brother, if any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me’; and even for the worst of captives 
forgiveness, redemption, regeneration may still be given. 
~ (Loud cheers.) 

“ Well, now, my friends, I think we must begin and read 
just ourselves a little. Here there are, I think, none that 
are colliers, and I will take my illustration from colliers, 
and then we shall not quarrel. (Laughter.) Coal became 
very dear a few years ago, twice as dear as it was before, 
and the moment the labourer saw that the price went up 
he said, ‘I want a little more for my wages,’ and I do not 
wonder that he said that; that is just the sort of thing 
he would properly say, ‘ We are all in the same boat, and 
working in the same coal-pit, the capitalist is getting more 
than he expected, I am the labourer and I will have a 
little more.’ That is quite right. But then coal begins 
to go down again, and then the capitalist is obliged to go 
down, nature works it for him, there is his coal lying at 
the top of the pit, no one will buy it except at so much 
and he is obliged to reduce the price. But the {labourer 
says: ‘I won't follow nature. My wages shall not go 
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down. I liked them when they went up, but they shall _ 
not go down again.’ That is a very short sentence. You ~ 
may depend upon it if we could put that throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, it would be a very good 
thing. It is like a person saying: ‘I won't be rained upon, 
I won’t take an umbrella, I protest against the rain, and ~ 
I will not be rained upon.’ (Laughter and cheers.) You 
will be rained upon—(laughter)—until you are drenched 
through ; because it is the course of nature. The water 
has gone up in vapour, and it will descend in showers, and 
if you are foolish enough to go out, or unfortunate enough — 
to be obliged to go out, then you will be wet ; it is a law 
of nature, first in the ascent and then in the descent. You 
must submit to that law. You were very glad to be in the 
ascending scale, and you must accept the declivity as well 
as the ascent. If we could only get people to learn that, 
then things would go on a great deal better and smoother. 
(Cheers.) Well, I hope I have not put it too strongly—but, 
then, the collier is not here—he has gone away. (Great 
laughter.) But, my dear friends, you will say, ‘ That is 
political economy and not religion.’ 1 don’t quite admit — 
that ; I think religion will pave the way for it. I think ifa 
man was not always thinking of himself he would be a better 
pupil in the school of political economy ; he would be able 









to look around him and see all sides of the question, and 


not merely his own, and then he would accept the rise with 
the prosperity, and the sink with the adversity of the 
country. We are all in one body and must share in the 
common fortunes of all. (Loud cheers.) 

“My friends, the contrary system is going on. Con- 
tention against the laws of nature is being here and there 
established. The isms that I spoke about—these com-. 
munisms and the like—are the protests of the lower against 
the higher. They are, in some cases, protests against the 
rule of oppression, but in other cases they are different 
from that. They are protests against what is the natural 
law. So far as they are protests against injustice they may, 
in some form, prevail. So far as they are protests against 
the laws of nature they cannot possibly prevail. (Cheers.) 
I don’t know how long you and I have been fgossiping— 
(laughter)—but I feel along with a great apprehension a 
great love for your work to-night. (Hear, hear.) Nobody 
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_ could possibly come into this room and remain unmoved 
by the spectacle. (Applause.) Certainly not I, who feel 
after sixteen or seventeen years’ intercourse that I can so 


freely cast myself upon the love of this place. (Cheers.) 
There are blots or spots upon the history of this grand 





town. I cannot but hope that occasions of this kind will 


make it impossible for such blots and spots to reappear. 
(Hear, hear.) You remember the history of that remorse- 
stricken creature who confessed his foul .conspiracy of 
murder—(hear.)—into which he had been led in those 
investigations happily now past, in which this town played 
sO conspicuous a part. That belongs not to the law of 
_ “Let him deny himself and take up his cross.’ It belongs 

to the chapter of Cain and Abel. ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper? I will be as selfish as I will.’ They belong to 
that chapter. We will close the book upon that chapter. 
We will open another and a brighter page, which shall bear 
upon its front the word ‘ Love,’ at the top the word ‘ Love,’ 
in the middle ‘Love.’ The word ‘Love’ shall be the first 
and the last of the page, for it is the word of Jesus Himself. 
(Cheers.) I look back along the course of history and I 
see the struggles of this great people in its present oppor- 
tunities, in its present greatness—struggles often noble 
in their self-devotion—struggles always respectable, because 
they tend to make a great country free. I shall not live 
to see the great array that I think is to follow. But I 
seem to hear already the mighty tread of the up-coming 
multitude—the future working men of England. I listen 
to hear how they shall march. Are they coming in a noisy 
confused rabble, with no rhythm in their tread, with a 
loud and angry jocose voice as they come ? They are march- 
ing under the wrong commander, they are marching without 
officers and without drill. They will never come to God. 
But I listen again, and I hear that their marching is 
rhythmical, is regular. I hear them as they come, and 
I know in a moment what is the music to which they are 
marching. Who is the captain that has given them the 
order? They are coming up, a loving and well-ordered 
band. No one is trying to overreach his neighbour. No 
one is sharpening a knife against the life of another. They 
are a compact army. Will it ever be? Will anybody 
ever live to see it? (Yes.) Then if anyone lives to see it 
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—you may depend upon it—you may say yes, and perhaps 
rightly—the officer in command of the army of the future 
is Jesus Christ—(loud applause)—the Son of the Living God, 
and the music by which they are marching is the music of 
the gospel. (Applause.) They are saying: ‘Let him deny 
himself and take up his cross.’ That is the reason that 
they are marching in such order. It is because of this 
wisdom that they have learned, and this discipline they 
have undergone, that they are a strong army, marching 
rhythmical, marching with banners.” 


Besides those of 1872 and 1876, another Mission was 
conducted in Sheffield in 1882, and on October 21st the 
Archbishop addressed an immense gathering of over 6000 
working men in the Drill Hall, the largest indoor meeting 
of Sheffield men which had ever been held. They listened 
with the greatest interest and enthusiasm while he spoke 
in an eminently practical manner on the evils of drink and 
gambling, and on their need of a greater faith and broader 
Christianity. He spoke for upwards of an hour and twenty 
minutes in a fearless, downright, straightforward style, 
and during the delivery of his address was frequently 
‘interrupted by the ringing cheers of that vast assembly. 
The following morning he preached at All Saints’ Church, 
Ellesmere Road, to a crowded congregation, and he de- 
livered another sermon in the evening at St. Philip’s Church, 
into which a large number of persons were unable to gain 
admittance. During his nine days’ visit to that town, 
the Archbishop did an immense amount of work. He conse- 
crated two churches, reopened a third in the neighbourhood, 
and laid the foundation stone of a fourth. He preached 
at the Workhouse and at the Infirmary, and addressed the 
workmen at the Norfolk Works, besides holding services in 
twelve different churches, having either preached or spoken 
no less than twenty-five times. 


From a letter to his son Wilfrid. 


“ December 3rd, 1883. 
“. . . Last week I was at Sheffield and I had one of my 
usual receptions there. A missionary meeting, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have drawn about 
400 or 500 persons, drew more than 3000 to meet me, 
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and many hundreds were turned from the doors for lack 
of tickets. 

“. . . The dear old Archdeacon (Creyke) is dying, and 
cannot live more than a fortnight, and may die much 
sooner. I sent the good old man a kind letter; and he 
sent me a message back that he had ordered the letter 
to be marked and preserved with all his family papers 
for ever. It is pleasant to think that I have been on such 
delightful terms with him all my life... .” 


In 1883 his great popularity culminated in a strong 
desire among the working classes “in a small degree ”’ to 
show their appreciation of the splendid services which he 
had rendered to the cause of morality and truth in Sheffield, 
and the true sympathy he had ever evinced in their temporal 
and spiritual welfare. This expression of feeling, which 
was in the hearts of thousands, took the form of a very 
beautifully illuminated address, and a cabinet of the finest 
cutlery, containing over 500 pieces, mounted in sterling 
silver. The presentation was made in the Albert Hall, 
which was crowded in every part by working men and their 
wives long before the hour of the meeting. Six working 
men spoke on that occasion, expressing their profound 
admiration and affection for His Grace ; and the Chairman 
(Archdeacon Blakeney), before calling upon the Committee 
to make the presentation, remarked: “‘ That he conceived 
that meeting to be unique in its character, for he was not 
aware that it was recorded in the annals of the Church of 
England that any other Archbishop ever drew forth such an 
expression of love and gratitude as was manifested that 
evening. In past years a great gulf separated Archbishops 
from the working classes, a gulf which seemed almost im- 
passable, but their present Archbishop had bridged that 
gulf over, at least as far as the working men of Sheffield 
were concerned. They at once recognised in him a great 
leader of religious thought, and a pastor who had their 
best and eternal interests at heart. This feeling had 
been confirmed from time to time by His Grace’s thoughtful 
and powerful addresses in the workshop, in the warehouse, 


in the forge, in the open air, in the great public institutions, 


and in the great halls of the town. His Grace had not only 
advanced the cause of Christianity in our midst, but he had 
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popularised Archbishops among the masses in a way never 
known before, and God alone knew the blessed effects of his 
great work in the town of Sheffield, where he was respected 
and beloved by every class of the community.” r 


The Archbishop, on rising to accept the gift, was received 
with long and continued cheering, the audience rising and 
standing in their places, greeting His Grace with round upon 
round of Kentish fire. He was deeply moved while he. 
addressed that vast assembly, and thanked them for the 
very beautiful and valuable presents, which he would ever 
look upon as some of his greatest treasures. The effect of 
that Meeting no one can gauge, and the Yorkshire Post 
commenting upon it, remarked, “ All that Mr. Bright is in 
Birmingham, Dr. Thomson is in Sheffield, and the way in 
which the working classes spoke of him last night, if person- 
ally gratifying to the Archbishop must have been still 
more gratifying to him as the primate of a Church which is 
nothing if not the Church of the poor.” 


Passing over, owing to want of space, many visits which 
the Archbishop by his presence rendered on great occasions, 
allusion must be made to that of Carbrook on the 21st of 
April, 1890. It was a very memorable event which will 
never be erased from the memories of the thousands of 
working men, women, and children who assembled to witness 
him laying the corner-stone of the fine church which has 
been erected there. The scene was a striking one. In the 
midst of a large number of his devoted clergy, after entering 
heartily into the service, he ascended the corner-stone, 
which was somewhat elevated, and in his episcopal robes, 
with head uncovered, the wind blowing back his hair from 
his splendidly developed and massive forehead, he spoke 
under deep emotion words of good will, sympathy, and 
counsel. There stood the great prelate, with a heart 
touched with love for the vast concourse of those who were 
straining every nerve to hear his words, and regardless of 
his own personal convenience and comfort was doing his 
utmost to be heard by the far-reaching mass. It was a 
pity no artist was present to make a sketch of the scene 
and convey to canvas so remarkable an incident in the life 
and work of one of the most eminent and devoted men who 
ever occupied the archiepiscopal throne of York. .On the 
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: ie or three last occasions on which he visited Sheffield 
_ he seemed as if he had taken a fresh lease of life, for he 
_ never appeared more vigorous, more earnest, or more deeply 
_ interested in his work. This was manifest when he pre- 
_, sided on April 22nd, 1890, over a meeting in the Albert Hall 
_ at the request of the working classes of the town, to present 
on their behalf a service of plate to the Archdeacon of 
Sheffield. So great was the crowd on that occasion that 
many could not find standing room. On ascending the plat- 
form he was received with quite an ovation by the working 
men and women, whose enthusiasm seemed to know no 
~ bounds. 
_ His address that night was full of power and sympathy, 
‘and no one ever dreamt that it would be the last great 
- meeting that he would attend in Sheffield. But so it was ; 
and on the following Christmas morning when the news of 
his death reached Sheffield it produced the most profound 
sensation of grief and sorrow. The heart of the whole 
_ town was moved to its very centre by the sad intelligence, 
- and all classes mourned and deplored the fact that they 
would no more see his grand and noble presence or hear 
~ from him words of wisdom, power, and love. 
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CHAPTER jVI 


RITUALISM 


Ritualism—Memorial to Archbishop Thomson—Inhibition to Dr. Morrell, 


Bishop of Edinburgh, by the Bishop of Durham, 1867—Letters to Mrs. ~ 


Thomson—Lord Derby’s Ritual Commission—Archbishop Thomson’s 
opinion—Letter from Edward Peacock—Views on the subject of the 
Confessional, and Evening Communion—The case of Martin v. Mac- 
konochie—Letter from the Arch-Priest of the Russian Church—The case 
of St. Martin’s, Scarborough—Hebbert v. Purchas—The Miles-Platting 
Case—Letters from Frederick Hanbury, of the English Church Union, 
to the Bishop of Manchester—Further correspondence. 


N every one of the histories of Queen. Victoria’s 
reign, and in the biography of every man connected 
with Her Majesty’s Government, a large chapter is 
devoted to the subject of Ritualism. The details of 

various religious controversies have therefore become so 
well known that they scarcely need repetition here; but it 
is necessary to epitomise the facts so as to make plain the 
importance of the changes which began soon after 1860 to 
make themselves felt in the Church of England. It must be 
remembered that the views of all of us have been modified 
since those days, either by gradually growing custom, or 
by a sweet reasonableness. To preach in a surplice is now 
looked upon as strictly proper ; but before 1860 a sensation 
was often created if a minister had the temerity to address 
his flock in such novel attire. The black gown was at that 
date the almost universal vestment for the pulpit; the 
surplice was an innovation, and was deemed to be worthy 
of suspicion as tending towards Popish acts leading direct 
to Rome. 

Even as late as 1872 Archbishop Thomson was the 
recipient of a memorial drawn up at the end of a Conference 
of Clerical and Lay Associations and of branches of the 
Church Association in a large number of counties and 
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towns in England and Wales,’ a similar memorial being 
also sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The memorial 
recorded the fact that the memorialists ‘‘ regard with much 
anxiety the proposal of any change in the accustomed 
mode of conducting Public Worship which rests on no 
definite principle of obedience to the Law and is not dictated 
_by some clear necessity. The use of the surplice in the 
pulpit, where the gown has hitherto been the accustomed 
vesture, does not appear to them to fall under either of 
these heads. They willingly acknowledge that its adoption 
has not been required, or even advised when ‘ at variance ’ 
with the decided feeling of the parishioners. But they 
believe, that the prevalence and strength of the objection 
entertained by a large number of clergy and laity to the 
change recommended by the two metropolitan Bishops are 
not fully appreciated, nor the grounds of it understood.” 

The memorial goes on to state that the black gown has 
held sway for three hundred years, that its being covered 
by a surplice in the pulpit will raise up an additional barrier 
between our Reformed Church and “our brethren the 
Protestant Dissenters’”’; and that the change, in calling 
fresh evils into existence, would “divide and distract 
congregations now united and harmonious.” 

The practice of turning to the east and repeating the 
phrase of invocation: “In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen,” was, in the sixties, the 
signal for consternation among the congregations of the 
faithful. 

A letter written in May, 1867, by the Bishop of Durham 
to Dr. Morrell, Bishop of Edinburgh, makes this abundantly 
clear. 


“Tt has been brought to my notice,” he wrote, “ that 
in a recent visit which you paid to Durham, you preached 
at St. Oswald’s Church, and instead of using a collect 
before the sermon, you turned to the east, made some kind 


1 They were Abergavenny, Barnsley, Bradford, Bristol, Burton-on- 
Trent, Carlisle, Cheltenham, Cleveland, Darlaston, Devon and Cornwall, 
Dorsetshire, Exeter, Huddersfield, Hull, Isle of Wight, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Leamington, South Lincolnshire, Liverpool, Low Moor, Mid- 
Surrey, Midland Counties, Mid-Somerset, Northern Home Counties, 
Norwich, Peterbro’, Ramsgate, South London, Southampton, Kent, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Southsea, Southport, Tiverton, Wakefield, War- 
wick, Wigan, Wolverhampton, York. 
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of reverence, and then repeated the form, ‘ In the name of 


the Father,.the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ You must be 
well aware that this form is not used commonly in the 


pulpit in England, except in Romish Chapels, and the evil 
consequence of what you have done has been that the clergy — 


of St. Oswald’s, encouraged by your example, have adopted 
this unusual and Romish form, to the great distress and 
annoyance of many of the congregation. As I feel, after 
this proceeding on your part, that I am unable to place 
any confidence in your discretion, and that your example 
in the diocese may cause much mischief, I feel myself 
compelled very reluctantly to inhibit you from again 
officiating in my diocese without my special permission.” 

The Bishop of Edinburgh sent the letter with his reply, 
dignified and submissive, to Archbishop Thomson, remark- 
ing on the fact that he scarcely doubted that “ the root of 
the offence is the open and undisguised hatred and intoler- 
ance which the Bishop of Durham had persistently mani- 
fested against the Scottish Branch of the Reformed Apostolic 
Church and its Episcopate.” 


There is, of course, ample evidence in all these contro- 
versies of an occasional personal feeling on one side or the 
other; but for the main part there is a wonderfully fine 
exhibition of devotion to principle with no special respect 


for persons, and if the ritualists were fighting for a religious. 


ideal, the opposition were fighting for the continued posses- 


sion of a stronghold which they desired at all costs to — 


retain. 
When “ Ritualism”’ first began to make any headway 


(in the eighteen-sixties), the practical attention of the 


Bishops was drawn to special cases. Indeed, on many 
occasions, they were harassed by repeated communications 
from parishioners or churchwardens complaining that the 
Incumbent had adopted some ritualistic'practices. In one 


case, “‘a super-altar and a white moiré antique frontal” 


had been added to the ornaments of a certain church, 
where the vicar, having worn “a white stole and gold- 
coloured fringe’ during the Administration of the Holy 
ae caused “some alarm among his congrega- 
ion!” 


Legally speaking, such alterations as the super-altar, 
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can only take place in a church under the sanction of a 


Faculty ; an opinion affirmed by a decree of the Provincial 


Court of Canterbury.! And when acts of an even more 


advanced character were perpetrated—such as the burning 
of incense, and the lighting of candles for purposes other 
than those of illuminating the sacred building—the alarm 
of parishioners began to be voiced in public protest. 
Finally, Lord Derby appointed (on June 3rd, 1867) a Royal 
Commission upon “the rubrics, orders, and directions 
regulating the course and conduct of public worship,” a 
Commission upon which Archbishop Thomson declined to 
serve. 

There was much comment upon the absence of his name 
at the time, and in reply to Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords, Dr. Thomson said “‘ that he declined to sit upon the 
Commission, objecting to the manner in which the Com- 
mission was constituted. It ought to have been a small 
Commission of impartial persons, but as it was there was 
too great a preponderance of interested persons. He also 
thought that as a member of the Judicial Committee, he 
ought not to join such an assembly.” 

On June 21st, 1867, he wrote to Mrs. Thomson :— 


“|. There was a great row in the Lords’ last night 
about the Ritual Commission. I am told it was worse than 
it reads. Luckily I had no notice and happened to be 
absent. But I think I shall have to say a few words to- 


night, as people say that the position in which Derby left 


me, is not quite clear, and might be injurious to me. He 
made out that I had given mo reasons, whereas I have 


given them twice. But it became clear last night that 


neither the Evangelicals nor the Liberals are content 
with it. 

“S Oxon’s announcement that he is a via media man, 
and that there has been no ritualism in his diocese, seems 
to amuse some of his brethren. He has been told again 
and again of the cases, and denies them. . . .”’ 


The most important findings of the Commission were, 
briefly : (1) That it was necessary to restrain all variations 
in respect of vesture; (2) “‘ That in respect of vestments, 

1 Vide the case of Mr. Kingsford. 
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incense, and lights, the custom of three hundred years should 
be the rule of the Church”’; (3) That a new table of lessons 
for use in churches, throughout the year, should be drawn 


up—(a recommendation which resulted in the issue of the _ 
new Lectionary); and (4) That shorter and occasional 


services should be held. 


“‘ The evidence for the disappearance of the ‘ vestments ” 


(in Queen Elizabeth’s reign) is very strong,’ wrote the 
Archbishop. “ First, it is impossible to believe that in 
a reign so absolute, the advertisements while prescribing 
one kind of habit for ministers, should leave them free to 
use another kind, associated in the minds of the whole 
people with the Mass. Next, it is certain that the existence 
of any such practice would have caused those who stumbled 
even at the surplice to break out into the strongest lamenta- 
tions and protests ; whereas there is a complete silence on 
the subject. Next we have evidence that Commissions were 
issued to make away with all the vestments, etc., that 
belonged to Popery; and from Mr. E. Peacock’s book we 
can see how they performed their work. Next, there are 
extant the Visitation Articles of several Bishops under Queen 
Elizabeth, which show that every clergyman was expected 
to wear a surplice in his ministrations; and, of course, 
everyone who complied could not also wear the other, or 
Popish vestments, at the same time. Lastly, there is much 
evidence still extant, to show exactly what it was which the 
Puritan party feared and what they denied. In particular, 
the Zurich letters, published by the Parker Society, are a 
most interesting and most complete body of evidence on the 
subject, none the less valuable that the testimony is un- 
conscious. We do not stand alone in saying that the 
disappearance of the chasuble, alb, and tunicle from the 
English Church was completely effected during the earlier 
years of Elizabeth’s reign. No other opinion is consistent 
with the known facts of the case. It is true that Elizabeth, 
placed in the midst of difficulties as great as any sovereign 
has ever had to encounter, acted with caution, with seeming 
vacillation, with inconsistency, tortuous policy, and with 
Fabian delays. Her finger was always on the public pulse, 
says Mr. Green, but the march of events was in one 
direction always, in spite of many doublings and turnings. 
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_ When she was asked by the dying Mary to give a pledge 
as to the religion of the country, her reply was: ‘ As to 
religion, I promise this much, that I will not change it, 
provided only that it can be proved by the Word of God, 
which shall be the very foundation and rule of my religion.’ 

““The Queen,’ writes Jewel to Peter Martyr, soon after 
her accession, ‘ though she openly favours our cause, yet is 
wonderfully afraid of allowing any innovations. . . . She 
is, however, prudently and firmly and piously following up 
her purpose, though somewhat more slowly than we could 
wish.’ 

“ Determined that the reformed religion should prevail, 
averse to sudden changes, afraid as much of the violence 
of the Puritans as of the doctrine and usages of Rome, she 
pursued a policy of moderation in spite of pressure from 
both sides, such as exactly reflected the tone of the Book 
of Common Prayer.” 


This, then, was the view taken by Archbishop Thomson 
—a view which he had moreover taken special pains to 
prove a right one. 

Edward Peacock, the well-known antiquary, wrote him 
a letter on the subject as follows :— 


‘‘ BOTTESFORD MANoR, BRIGG, 
Apnl 17th, 1875. 

“My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

“T have been confined to my room by illness or I 
should have replied to Your Grace’s letter at once. 

“JT do not see the smallest reason for doubting the 
exact accuracy of what you said in Convocation, as quoted 
in the Church Times of March 25th, that chasubles were 
swept away entirely in the early years of Elizabeth, and that 
copes were retained only in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 
I have never met with a single instance which points in a 
contrary direction. That no such things as chasubles 
anywhere, or copes, except in Cathedral or Collegiate 
Churches, were known at the period of the Great Rebellion 
must surely be clear to all people not wilfully blind. Had 
the High Churchmen of those days used them, the literature 
of that time would have been full of complaints about it. 

‘TI suppose I have read as many obscure books printed 
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between 1630 and 1660 as any antiquary in England, and I _ 


have never come across anything which supports the 
‘ritualistic’ view, except in the case of incense. My “ Monu- 
ments of Superstition ’! consists of the returns made to 
certain Royal Commissions. What was the precise nature 


of their commission I cannot say, for although I spent — 


more than a week looking for it in H.M. Record Office, I could 
not discover it, and as far as I have heard it has not turned 
up since, though enquiries must have been made for it by 
the lawyers engaged in the many ‘ritual’ cases which have 
come before the Courts. 

“My book was edited without the least regard to present 
controversy. I take deep interest in history, and have 
but a very faint regard for the noisy clamours of persons 
who wish to revive without understanding the symbolism 
of a past age. As I had only the past in my mind, and 
feared that I should have a very small sale for the book, 
I made it as compact as I could by leaving out in most 
cases the headings of the several documents. 

“This is explained in the Preface, and Horbling and 
Colsterworth are given in full as specimens. 

“ Horbling (p. 107) runs thus :— 

“““The inventarie of all such copes vestments and other 
monumentes of superstition as remayned at any tyme 
with in the parish church of Horblinge since the deathe of 
the lat quéne: 0." 

“There were two ‘ vestementes’ at this place; one was 
made into bed-hangings, the other given to a ‘scoller’ to 
make a player’s coat of. _ 

“The heading of Colsterworth is similar (p. 60) but 
without the word cope in it. At this place the ‘ vestment ’ 
was sold and defaced. 

“The duty of the Commissioners was to find out what 
relics of the old religion there were left, and what they 
were being done with. In the few cases where we are told 
that copes remained, we have not the least right to assume 
that they were in use, and even if they were so up to that 
time, it must be quite evident to anyone who reads the 

1 We are indebted to Mr. St. Clair Harnett for the following information: 
“ Monuments of Superstition ’’ is a division, and the principal division, 
of Mr, Edward Peacock’s (F.S.A.) book, English Church Furniture, Orna- 


ments and Decorations at the Period of the Reformation. Published in 1866 
by John Camden Hotten, London. ys 
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= whole series of documents (though not perhaps to a person 


who hunts about here and there with a foregone conclusion 
in his mind) that they would continue to be used no longer. 
Copes were one of the things on which these commissioners 
made unrelenting war, and they had full power to carry 
out their orders. 

“It is not to be believed therefore that in the few cases 
where the copes were remaining up to the time of the 
Churchwarden’s appearing before the Commissioners that 
they were not at once put away on their return. All the 
evidence is on that side ; they who tell us to the contrary 
should be required to furnish something in the way of 


evidence beyond a confidently stated opinion. 


Believe me, 
My Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace’s most faithful servant, 
EDWARD PEACOCK.” 


Archbishop Thomson’s view was, that in the High Church 


- movement at that time there was far less intellectual vigour 


than there was in its palmy days; and a sensitiveness to 
public opinion in its leaders that suited ill with the violence 
of their language towards others. Thomson thought that | 
they were apt to assume that all the real work done in the 
country was their own ; and that to suppress ritualism was 


to commend and invite laziness. A glance at the history of 


any large town of that day will show that there is no 
foundation for this complacent assumption. The ritualistic 


_ party certainly had a few successful and active clergymen ; 


and also a good many of whom this could not be said. It 
had a small but active following, who, like the super- 
numeraries at a theatre, created an impression of multitude 
by entering at many points in divers dresses. They were 
the same voices that shouted at St. James’ Hall, responded 
at St. Albans and demonstrated at Church Congresses. 

The passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act in 1874 
furnished the first test as to the progress made by the 
ritualist party in its ambitious programme of obliterating 
the Reformation and bringing back the nation to the position 
of past ages and of other generations. 

Thomson thought that, with a National Church, to 
narrow is to destroy. But the narrowing begins when any 
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one party tries to turn the Liturgy for its exclusive use. If 
vestments and genuflections and attitudes of mystery are 
required as essential, then strife begins, and intolerance and 
exclusion. To the mind of Thomson the ritualistic question 





was not one of a few wilful priests and disorderly churches. _ 


Far greater interests were at stake. The Church of England 
then occupied a position of importance to the whole modern 
world. Disraeli almost alone of the speakers in the Debate 
on the Public Worship Regulation Act lifted the discussion 
to that higher level and warned his hearers of the approach- 
ing struggle. It was not long before all concerned were ~ 
engaged in it. 


“ With regard to ritual ’’ (said Thomson, in 1878), “ you 
must bear in mind that the Bishop is but a trustee—that 
he is taking the conduct of matters of ritual in his diocese as 
the trustee of the whole flock of Christ. It is said that 
changes are to be made, and that the new spiritual life is 
too limited and impossible for new wants. That may be so, 
but the question is whether the parish church is the proper 
arena in which to fight this out, and whether the question 
of these changes should be submitted to convocation or be 
judged by the Act of Uniformity, or whether they should be 
introduced by a clergyman on his own responsibility into the 
Parish Church, and so the battle of new usages be fought 
not in the proper place where they may be debated, but in 
the Parish Church itself, where, if possible, all ought to be 
blessed with unity. ... No change should be wrought 
without authority. The Bishops desire to execute the solemn 
trust which they hold on behalf of the laity ; and it is in 
that way that they happen to come sometimes into antago- 
nism with those who wish to make changes.”’ 


On the subject of Confession, the Archbishop’s views 
were definite. He explains them simply and fully in a 
letter to a fellow-Bishop inf1878 :— 


‘““My DEAR Lorp, 

“I have received the copy of resolutions adopted 
at a great meeting in York, of which you occupied the chair, 
on the subject of Private Confession. 

“No one can question the right of the laity to express 
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_ their opinion upon a matter so important to them, both 

_ in its theological and in its social aspect. 

“ A body of clergymen, some of whom are distinguished 

__ for their learning and piety, have put forth a statement to 

_ the effect that Christ has instituted in His Church a special 

_ means for the Remission of sin after Baptism, and that this 
special means consists in the application of the power of 
absolution to individual souls, after private confession to 
the priest. Anyone who holds such an opinion must needs 
confess that our admirable Prayer Book is very badly framed 
for such a system. In truth, the system of our Church is 
exactly opposite to this. She encourages all Christians to 
carry their sins, not to the priest, but directly to the foot 
of the Throne of Grace. The confession which she favours 
is confession to the God of all mercy ; but not confession 
in private to one of His ministers. Carefully and searchingly 
she has weeded out in successive revisions of her Formu- 
laries every expression of a contrary tendency. This is well 
shown in a little print by the Rev. W. T. Vernon, of Kirk 
Ella, which should be widely read. Only in two cases has 
she retained the permissive use of private confession. In 
the one case a person preparing for Holy Communion who 
~cannot quiet his conscience by the excellent means which 
she lays down, confession and promises of amendment to 
God, and of charity and restitution towards men, is allowed 
to go to some minister ‘ that by the Minister of God’s Holy 
Word he may receive absolution.’ In the other case the 
sick man who feels ‘his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter’ is to be expected to confess it, and then 
a Form of Absolution is to be used ‘ if he humbly and heartily 
desire it.’ 

“No impartial person can fail to see here the extreme 
caution with which private confession is treated, nor the 
rarity of the occasions on which it is to be used. The 

_ Liturgy of the Church of England would be quite unfit for a 
system in which private confession and absolution by the 
priest are the appointed means for restoration after post- 
baptismal sin. 

“It is easy to understand that the sore perils that have 
attended private confession will be aggravated where it is 
used without being recognised and controlled. It will be in 
the hands of those who appoint themselves, and who have 
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to create in young and impressionable people the need 
which they are afterwards to satisfy. anf] 
“Tt has been answered that the remedy for this is to 


revise and control it, but unless I greatly mistake the need _ 
of the people of England, there is no part of the Church’s — 






teaching to which they are more firmly attached, than that = 


which affects the relation of God to His creatures. He is 
their Father, they His children, who through Christ have 
daily access to Him in prayer and worship; there is no 
need to interpolate a second mediator, when the great 
transaction of confession will ask our Heavenly Father to 
fill us with more devotion to His service, and to raise up 
amongst us earnest men who may make it their work to 


hold forth the word of life to the Gentiles, so that all the 


creatures whom He has made, may come and worship Him. 
Wishing you every blessing, 
Iam, 
Your faithful brother in Christ, 
W. Exzor.” 


As to Evening Communion, his opinion was expressed 
with equal clearness. He approved of it fully. By holding 


such a service in the evening it is often possible to secure a 


greater number of communicants from the poorer classes, 
whose work, either in workshops, or in their own little 
households, does not admit of their presence during those 
hours in the morning when Holy Communion is celebrated. 

As for fasting before that service, Archbishop Thomson 
said that each person should please his own conscience, but 
that on no account did he advocate fasting before attending 


the service. He knew that many constitutions cannot fast, 


if the communicant is to feel able to concentrate his mind 
upon the solemnity of the Sacrament. In private conversa- 
tion with a man the Archbishop once said, “that he 
failed to see the vital physical distinction between taking 
food after the elements and taking the elements after 
food.” 

In a Privy Council Report we read that “‘ the case of 
Martin v. Mackonochie, commenced before the Bishop of 
London, was, under the provisions of the Clergy Discipline 
Act, sent by the Bishop to the Court of the Archbishop (of 
Canterbury for trial in the first instance ; and having been 
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_ fully heard before the Judge of the Arches Court (Sir Robert 
ae resulted in a decree made on the 28th March, 
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g The Rev. Alexander Heriot Mackonochie, clerk, Perpetual 
_ Curate of the new parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, had been 
_ charged with four offences against the laws ecclesiastical, 
the case being brought by the Church Association, and 

_ promoted by Mr. John Martin, treasurer and manager of 
the schools in Baldwin’s. Gardens.. 


1. The elevation during or after the prayer of Consecration 
E in the Order of the Administration of the Holy Com- 
~ munion, of the paten and cup; and the kneeling or 
___ prostrating himself before the consecrated elements. 
7 2. Using lighted candles on the Communion Table during 
a the Celebration of the Holy Communion, when such 
candles were not wanted for the purpose of giving 
4 light. : 
_ 3. Using incense in the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 
4. Mixing water with the wine used in the administration 
of the Holy Communion. 


The Judge of the Arches Court by his decree sustained 
_ the third and fourth of these charges and admonished Mr. 
Mackonochie to abstain for the future from the use of 
incense and from mixing water with the wine. 

The second charge, as to lights, was not sustained, the 
Judge holding that it was lawful to place two lighted candles - 
on the Communion Table during the time of Holy Com- 
-munion. 

As to the first charge, the Judge held that the error 
should not form the subject of a criminal prosecution, but 
should be referred to the Bishop, in order that he might 

exercise his discretion therein. 

But the case was not to end there, for Mr. Martin ap- 
-pealed to the Privy Council. Mr. Mackonochie entered an 

answer to the appeal and the judgment was finally reversed 
by Lord Chancellor Cairns, the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Westbury, Sir William Erle, and Sir 
James Colville. By some rumour it was, suggested at the 
time that the members of the Court were divided in their 
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opinion, and that the Archbishop gave the casting vote. 
But that was decidedly not the case. Both in private corre- 
spondence and in public, the Archbishop refuted the state- 


ment and gave details of the opinions of individual members — 


of the Court. 


MARTIN v. MACKONOCHIE IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
‘““To the Editor of The Times. 


CoUNCIL OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 


Jany. 22nd. 
“SIR, 


\‘ With reference to various assertions recently made ~ 


in the 3rd volume of the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, and 


in the public prints as to the opinions of the Lords of the- 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who heard the 
appeal of ‘ Martin v. Mackonochie’ in November, 1868, I 
am authorised by the Archbishop of York and Earl Cairns, 
the surviving members of the Board as then constituted, to 
make the following statement, and to add that the per- 
mission to make it has been obtained from Her Majesty. 

“The judgment of the Committee, which was read by 
Lord Cairns as Lord Chancellor, had the entire concurrence 
and approval of the Lord Chancellor himself, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Westbury, and Sir 
James Colville. The late Sir William Erle shortly after the 
argument, and before he was informed of the conclusions 
or reasons of the other members of the Committee, wrote 
and sent to the Council office a paper for circulation among 
his colleagues. This paper was printed and circulated 
accordingly, as is customary in the Committees of the 
Privy Council. It is the same which has been recently 
published in some newspapers, but it contained at the end 
the following sentences not included in the publication :— 

““Sir W. Erle requests his colleagues to excuse the 
unfinished form in which these (which he calls) reasons 
are expressed. He thought it best to send them without 
delay, before opinions were fixed. If all can see that there 
is nothing in them, it would be waste of trouble to make 
them more judicial.’ 

“The Judgment, substantially in the form ultimately 
delivered, was subsequently sent to Sir William Erle for his 
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consideration, and a Meeting of the Committee, at which 
Sir William Erle was present, was held on the 11th December, 
1868, to‘finally settle it. Sir William Erle also attended the 
delivery of the Judgmentfon the 23rd of December, 1868, 
and he did not press the view taken in his paper, or divide 
the Committee, nor was there any voting fromifirst to last. 
I am, Sir, og 
. Yourobedient servant, 
_ HENRY REEVE, 
Regr. PiGee 


The most difficult of all the points was |the question 
as-to whether the lighted candles were or were not illegal. 
Sir Robert Phillimore had ruled in the Court of Arches that 
the ceremony of lighted candles was legal. The Privy 
Council ruled that “the lighted candles are clearly not 
“ornaments ’ within the words of the rubric’”’ (the term 
“ornament ”’ in the rubric meaning those articles, the use 
of which, in the services and ministrations of the church, is 
prescribed by the Prayer Book)—for they are not pre- 
scribed bygthe authority of Parliament therein mentioned, 
namely, the first Prayer Book; nor is the injunction of 
1547 the authority of Parliament within the meaning of 
the rubric.| They are not subsidiary to the service, for they 
do not aid or facilitate, much less are they necessary to— 
the service; nor can a separate and independent orna- 
ment, previously in use, be said to be consistent with a 
rubric which is silent as to it, and which by necessary 
implication abolishes what it does not retain. 

“Their Lordships had not referred to the usage as to 
lights during the last 300 years ; but they were of opinion 


__ that the very general disuse of lights after the Reformation 


(whatever exceptional cases to the contrary might be pro- 
duced), contrasted with their normal and prescribed use 
previously, affords a very strong contemporaneous and 
continuous exposition of the law upon the subject.” 


Nevertheless Mr. Mackonochie did not find himself able 
to accept or abide by the judgment of the Privy Council. - 
He abandoned his appeal, “‘ went to the Queen’s Bench and 
argued through his Counsel that the Dean of Arches (Lord 
Penzance) could not, by adding a monition to suspension, 
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make him guilty of contempt, and therefore summarily 
punishable if he repeated his offence.’’} 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn upheld this view, and Mr. 
Mackonochie had the satisfaction of seeing the judicial 


body much upset by his case until “ the Court of Appeal, by — 


a majority of three to two, reversed the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench, and thereupon Lord Penzance sentenced Mr. 
Mackonochie to suspension for three years, with the prospect 
of losing his benefice if he had not complied with Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s monition by the end of that period ’’*—a 
monition to give up the incense and the mixed chalice. 


‘A letter from the Arch-Priest of the Russian Church to 
the Archbishop of York runs as follows :-— 


To His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


“In mingling water with wine for use in Holy Communion 
the same rite is employed in the Russian Church as in the 
Greek. The mingling of elements takes place on the 
credence-table (n.s. of the Altar), during the office of 
credence, by which is always preceded the proper 
Liturgy. 

“This mingling takes place twice, namely, while the 
Priest (during the service of credence) pierces the right 
side with the Holy Spear of the first loaf of oblation (Agnus), 
saying, ‘ One of the soldiers with a spear, etc., and forth- 
with came thereout Blood and Water, etc.’ Secondly, at 
the moment when the Priest has to receive the Holy 
Communion, though this time ‘ warmth—Zeon’ or warm 
water is used. 

“ The same rite is employed in all true branches of the 
Greek, or as we like to say, ‘ orthodox’ Catholic Church. 

His Grace’s, the Lord Archbishop of York’s, 
Most respectfully, 
EUGENE POoPoFF. 


(Arch-Priest of the Russian Church.) 
“5 April, 1875. 
32, Welbeck Street, 


London, W.”’ 


1 History of Modern England, by Herbert Paul. 2 Ibid. 
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The ritualistic practice which found its expression in the 

mixed chalice, a subject upon which a lay pen is most 

_ unworthy to write, formed one of the most important 

points in the discussion between the Rev. R. Henning Parr, 

_ Vicar of St. Martin’s, Scarborough, and Archbishop Thomson 

in 1878. For some time the congregation of St. Martin’s 

_had been full of complaints. There was a banner. There 

was wafer-bread for the priest. There was a custom—“ the 

primitive custom of putting a fragment of the bread into 

the chalice.”” Confessions were heard. Coloured stoles were 
worn. The mixed chalice was used. 

The Archbishop was being pestered with letters saying 
that “if he did not know what had been going on at St. 
~Martin’s he ought to know’”’; therefore, when Mr. Parr 

- made a request that a certain curate of the name of Foster 

_ should be licensed, the Archbishop declined to license him. 
Mr. Foster was, if anything, prone to greater ritualistic 
_ practices than Mr. Parr. Whereas, too, the vicar was a 
“Superior” of the ‘‘ Confraternity. of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,’ the curate was a member of “ The Society of the 
Holy Cross.” But not on these counts was the licence 
refused. Archbishop Thomson went very carefully into the 
whole matter, and first made a request that Mr. Parr would 
discontinue the practices enumerated above. To this Mr. 
Parr agreed, save in regard to the last two, viz. the wearing 
of coloured stoles and the administration of the mixed 
chalice. 

“Tt is, of course, clearly understood,’’ he wrote, “ that 

I do not admit the illegality of these things. I give them 
up merely in deference to Your Grace’s wish”; and his 
obstinacy upon the other points was phenomenal. The 
Archbishop then sought to obtain from him a promise as to 

Mr. Foster’s future conduct, saying that upon his obtaining 
that promise did his giving the licence entirely depend. 
This promise or assurance being definitely refused by Mr. 
Parr, the Archbishop withheld his licence, with the result 
that the Parish Council began to move in the matter, sub- 
mitted a memorial and suggested a deputation, which the 
Archbishop could not receive as most of his family were ill 

with scarlet fever at the time. Finally, the Parish Council 
and the Vestry put their heads together, passed a resolution 
condemning the conduct of the Archbishop, sent a carefully 
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worded paragraph to the papers evading the real issue, and 
were finally discomfited by having to endure the publication 


of the entire correspondence in the press, which revealed | 


the true state of the case. 

The bitterness which all these cases evoked in the minds 
of the more thoughtful was a subject for regret. As time 
went on and the camps were more and more divided, the 
ritualists marked down Archbishop Thomson and never lost 
an opportunity of trying to get the better of him. He was 
constantly harassed, especially during the latter half of 
his life, and there is no doubt that these matters affected 
and hurt him considerably. 

On many occasions he had received memorials from 
Churchwardens and Parishioners saying that “‘ as they had 
observed with deep regret the introduction of ritualistic 
practices into the services at such and such a parish church, 
to which they had strong objections, which they believed 
were not in accordance with the simplicity of worship as 
provided by the Book of Common Prayer, and some of 
which we believe to be in direct violation of the laws which 
govern the Church of England, we sincerely ask you not to 
appoint a ritualist to succeed our present Vicar... .” 

While endeavouring to overcome with justice and deter- 
mination these practices in his own province, Archbishop 
Thomson was in no small degree responsible for the cases 
from the south, when they came before the Privy Council. 

In his capacity as one of the members of that judicial 


body, he was described by Henry Reeve, the Registrar, 
as follows :— 


“He sat in the Judicial Committee on that one of the 


numerous Mackonochie Cases (x P., c. 365) when the — 


judgment was given, and doubtless written by Lord 
Cairns, which he afterwards confessed in the Ridsdale 
case (2 Prob. Div. 345), had been ‘too widely expressed,’ 
at least for anyone but lawyers in not expressing the 
distinction between posture and position. It is not neces- 
sary to explain it again now, and we only mention it because 
we know that the Archbishop was the person who (as has 
been several times published before) warned Lord Cairns 


in vain that his language would be misunderstood, as it. 


was, by many of the clergy, and led them to suppose that 
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what is called ‘the eastward position’ was recommended 


by the judgment as the proper one. Lord Cairns in the 


later case had to explain that it was not, but the mischief 
had been done past revocation, and the confusion was rather 
increased than diminished by his wonderful discovery in 
the Ridsdale judgment (and in a speech before it), that the 
rubric leaves the officiating priest free to stand anywhere, 
all round the Table, reversing the unanimous decision in a 
previous case, that the rubric meant anything rather than 
what is called the ‘ eastward position.’ ”’ : 


He was also one of the Privy Council Judges on the 
“Sheppard and Bennett ”’ case in July, 1871, in which it 
was decided that Mr. Bennett’s amendment of his impeached 
sermon, was sufficient to exempt it from the charge of 
heresy, though the Court added that it was certainly not 
the doctrine of the Church of England, but only not directly 
opposed to it. The names of the dissentient minority of 
the Court were not announced, as in some other cases, but 
we may be quite sure that the Archbishop was among 
them. 

He mentioned in his speech on the Clergy Discipline 
(Immorality) Bill of 1888, that he had sat on five of such 


- cases in the Privy Council, and that in two of them the 


judgment of a Dean of Arches had been reversed as un- 
supported by the evidence ; which he thought conclusive 
against the proposal of that Bill to abolish appeals on 


questions of fact. That is provided for, if the appellant 


can show a prima facie case for it, in the Bill of 1891 for the 
same purpose. 

In his capacity of Privy Councillor perhaps no case of 
greater importance came before Archbishop Thomson than 
that of ‘“‘ Hebbert v. Purchas,’’ February 23rd, 1871. The 
judgment in that case is now quite historic, and the excite- 
ment which its delivery wrought among all classes of Church 
people was phenomenal. The case having been heard in 
the Arches Court of Canterbury, came before the Privy 
Council, the Appellant being the Rev. John Purchas, 
Minister of St. James’ Church, Brighton. This clergyman 


seems to have out-Heroded Herod as far as the ritualistic 


practices of the day went. He processed with a Thurifer, 
carrying and swinging an incense vessel, a Crucifer bearing 
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a large crucifix, two acolytes dressed in red and white, with 
skull caps and bearing lighted candles ; a person called a 
Ceremoniarius, in cassock and cotta with blue tippet ; and 
the Rev. John Purchas himself in a cope. 


Besides bowing in church to the crucifix and performing _ 


the usual High Church reverential ceremonies, the Rev. John 


Purchas was guilty of changing the flowers upon the Altar 


in a manner wholly illegal, and which caused his opponent 
to devote a long accusatory paragraph to that fact. He 
lighted candles and often extinguished them for no special 
reason, relighting them soon afterwards as an act of sym- 
bolism. He also had a vessel filled with some black powder 
upon the Altar, blessed and consecrated it, and then rubbed 
a portion of it on the forehead of certain persons who knelt 
before him for that purpose. . 

In the Holy Communion he “ mixed water with the wine 
and elevated the paten or wafers. He caused a small bell to 
be rung many times during the prayer of Consecration and 
caused holy water to be retained in various receptacles in 
various parts of the Church. He assumed the ‘ eastward 
position.’ He prayed for the souls of the departed, and 
celebrated the feast days of Saints. He wore a cope, 
chasuble, alb, biretta, and a stole ‘ cross-wise,’ and on Whit- 
Sunday, 1869, placed, or caused to be placed, in his said 
church or chapel, above, and hanging over the Holy Table, 
a figure, image, or stuffed skin of a dove, in a flying attitude, 
and kept the same so placed during Divine Service.”’ 

Sir Robert Phillimore had given judgment in the Arches 
Court, in which he said that many of the minute details 


and specifications of the case were of an extremely trivial 


character, but that others were of a graver kind. The most 
serious matter was that which related to the wearing of 
vestments, and he reiterated and adhered to the judicial 
opinion which he had given in the Mackonochie case. He 
added, nevertheless, that if the cope could not legally be 
worn by Mr. Purchas, it was nevertheless retained by law 
to be worn in Cathedral and Collegiate churches.1 ‘‘ The 
Surplice itself,’”’ he added, “‘ which it is now contended ought 


to be worn instead of these vestments, was, and I believe is — 


now, considered by the Presbyterians as one of the worst 
rags of Popery which the Church of England has retained.” 
1 A point disposed of on page 183 by Edward Peacock. 
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After a very full examination of the history of the various 
rubrics of the Church of England, Sir Robert Phillimore 


_ took as his criterion the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
and forthwith announced his inability to pass any Ecclesi- 


astical sentence against Mr. Purchas for wearing vestments. 


_ He proceeded then to admonish Mr. Purchas to abstain 


for the future from doing or sanctioning the acts of the 
procession with the officials named above, the sprinkling 
with holy water, the ceremony of the black powder, the 
crucifix, the ringing of the bell, the prayers for the dead. 

As regards the mixed chalice, Sir Robert Phillimore 
held that, “‘ provided that the mingling be not made at the 
time of the celebration, so as to constitute a new rite or 
ceremony,” it was not prohibited by the Law of the Church 
of England. He also dismissed the charge of the ‘‘ eastward 
position.” 

The excitement caused among Church people by the 
Purchas judgment was indeed great ; and it must be con- 
fessed that in several cases interested persons completely 
lost their heads. It was averred that “‘ both the eastward 


_ position and the Eucharistic vestments suggest the same 


thing, viz. the doctrine that the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is a true propitiatory sacrifice. But this doctrine 
involves the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the consecrated elements, together with the existence of 
a true Altar and a true priesthood.”” Five hundred men in 
Liverpool College signed a memorial against the proposal 


_ made in the Upper House of Convocation! to legalise the 


use of some distinctive dress in administering the Sacra- 

“ment of the Lord’s Supper, and the proposal made in the 
Lower House of Convocation to legalise the “ Eastward 
Position ”’ of the officiating clergyman. 

_ On the other hand, the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dean R. W. 
Church) was sending a memorial signed by himself and 
many other ecclesiastics to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
saying that, in their opinion, the immediate need of the 
Church was a tolerant recognition of “divergent ritual 
practice,’ and the clergyman who received signatures and 
drew up the memorial was one who had issued a “ penny 
liturgy ’’ in which confession was included with other items 
of pre-Reformation character. 

1 Canterbury. 
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As the years passed and Ritualism seemed to take a 
firmer hold where it grew at all, the opponents of the 
Ritualists had recourse to much stronger measures than 
they had used formerly. There began to be a regular 
warfare of litigation, and in many instances recalcitrant 
clergymen were cast into prison. In the Northern Province, 
Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, one of Archbishop 
Thomson’s dearest friends, was at his wits’ end to know 
what to do with the Rev. Sidney Faithorne Green of Miles 
Platting. It is an old story now, and a singularly ugly one, 
for no good seemed to come out of the affair whatsoever. 
It settled no point ; it only aggravated the ill-feeling already 
aroused by so much ecclesiastical controversy; and it 
dealt suffering both physical and mental to more than one 
man. As the result of proceedings under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, Mr. Green was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for refusing to give up his ritualistic practices, — 
and was incarcerated in Lancaster Gaol for the greater 
parts of the years 1881 and 1882. The right of Lord 
Penzance to pronounce any sentence was vigorously con- 
tested by a large number of prominent people in the 
country, but the Rev. F. S. Green’s obstinacy was absolutely 
firm, and nothing would shake his resolve to die in prison 
rather than be false to his principles. 

The Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard in a letter to the Guardian? 
made clear the objections to Lord Penzance’s judgment. 


““ LORD PENZANCE’S OFFICE. 
: “ To the Editor of the Guardian. 

y SIR; 

“Permit me, while a reference to p. 284 of the 
Guardian of 22nd February is still easy, to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the most important statement made 
by the Archbishop of York touching Lord Penzance’s office. 

“In answer to Canon Trevor, the Archbishop said :— 

“ “That Lord Penzance never purported to be a Judge 
of the Arches Court or Official Principal; but as soon as — 
the act was passed he was appointed Judge under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. . . . Lord Penzance did 
not supersede the Judges. He stood in the position of a 
Judge under the act, and not as Judge of the two courts. 

1 See Chapter X. 2 March 13th, 1882. 
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When the judgeships of the two courts became vacant it 
was almost immediately a question as to the mode of’ 
_ admission to these two offices. Both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and himself were of opinion that Lord Penzance 
ought to have qualified as though the act had not been 
passed ; but it was said, if he did so he would feel he was 
calling in question the power of the act itself, and so chal- 
lenging the power of Parliament. He (the Archbishop) 
held at the time the opinion he held now, that Lord Penzance’s 
qualifications ought to have been completed in the usual 
way. . . . His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
let him say that he concurred in the same view.’ 

“ Here, then, at last, we have confessed the history 
(already notorious) of the defect in Lord Penzance’s juris- 
diction. The two Archbishops desired that Lord Penzance 
should receive spiritual jurisdiction from themselves through 
the traditional formalities. Lord Penzance refused, lest he 
should bring in question the ‘ power of Parliament ’—to do 
what ? Convey spiritual jurisdiction ? or dispense with it ? 
It would be ridiculous to suppose that any one thought 
“Parliament competent to give spiritual authority. Lord 
Penzance must, therefore, have decided to dispense with it. 
But, then, why did he publicly claim to exercise his own 
“authority as a spiritual Judge and Official Principal ’ ? 
And why did the Archbishops succumb to the lawless pro- 
ceeding of their'own representative ? How can they expect ~ 
clergy or laity to respect or accept the decisions of a Judge 
who inaugurates his official career by defying the opinion 
of the eminent ecclesiastics in whose name he was to 
administer justice ? 

“T have been unable wholly to approve Mr. Green’s 
conduct—he erred, I think, in refusing at his Bishop’s 
request even to consider with him the ritual points com- 
plained of—but that he should be imprisoned upon the 
decree of an unqualified Judge is a tyrannous perversion of 
both law and justice. 

“JT trust the statement made by the Archbishop of York 
will be followed by a resolute appeal from the Primates of 
both provinces and from the Bishops, who have hitherto 
tacitly concurred in Lord Penzance’s proceedings, to the 
Prime Minister for a termination of this terrible scandal. 


5 ; _G. HUBBARD... 
“24, Princes Gate.’ J 
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On September 2nd, 1881, Archbishop Thomson was — 


writing thus, to the Bishop of Manchester, who was, of 
course, Mr. Green’s Diocesan :— 


‘“My DEAR FRIEND AND BISHOP, 


See ales sa. 
i 


* Say Ii 


‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and I are anxious, 


as no doubt you are, to see Mr. Green released from prison. 
With that object, I wrote to Mr. Green some time since 
suggesting that there could be no dishonour or compromise 
of principle in submitting himself to the judgment of his 
own Bishop. I recommended that course to him, and 
offered to take any needful trouble in procuring his 
release if he would undertake to do that. Release can at 
any time be effected with the consent of the prosecutor, by 
the Judge of Arches. Mr. Green answered very civilly, that 
he had refused that course (of obeying the ruling of his 
Bishop) 24 years ago, and saw no reason for retracting 


~\ 


his refusal now. He added that some of the charges — 


had not been true, and some other matters, which, 
however important, do not bear on the subject of this 
letter. 

“The letter is not with me, or I would send you a copy. 
My suggested method of release thus fails from the refusal 
of Mr. Green to accept it. And his letter implies that on the 
very point on which his trial turned, he would disobey the 
monition as soon as he got a chance, by release from 
the custody of the Court of Arches. That being the case, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury now suggests another course. 
He says virtually this. ‘Let Mr. Green’s church be in 
charge of a curate who will observe the law, and who will 
not admit Mr. Green to come there to break the law, as 
long as the prohibition lasts. Then let us try to arrange 
for his release; and he will find himself unable to break 
the law in that church, without first committing a breach 
of the peace.’ 

“Now comes our difficulty. It is said, truly or not, that 
a curate is in charge of Miles Platting who was there in Mr. 
Green’s time, and who breaks the law just as Mr. Green 
used to do. If that be the case, it is vain for us to approach 
the prosecutor to ask him to consent to the release, because 
he would of course say that this would be to give up the 
judgment which he has obtained at great cost and trouble, 
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and to consent to the very practices against which that 
_ judgment was directed. 
“In order to make the Archbishop’s plan quite workable, 
a firm and sure man must be put in Mr. Green’s place in 
_ Miles Platting. And at the outset, I write to you to 
3 ask you what you think of the plan and whether you 
__ would be’ prepared; to} co-operate with it in the way I 
_ indicate. 
: “ Apart from this plan, the position of things at Miles 
Platting, as described to me, is somewhat of a weakness to us. 
One man is in prison for disobedience to the Court about - 
vestments ; and another continues to use them under the 
Bishop’s licence. 

“You will not understand me as writing in any official 
capacity ; but simply as a friend taking your counsel in an 
emergency. 

“T have done my best to find some other way ; but can 

_ seenone. If you can suggest one, so much the better. 

“The present position of matters is doing serious harm 
to the Church; and the blame is put on the wrong 
shoulders.” 


: Another letter from the Archbishop, written from Bishop- 
—  thorpe, York, on April, 1882, runs as follows : 


Private. 
“My DEAR BISHOP, 
ee “T return the copy of letter and Green’s reply. The 
man is determined to leave no stone unturned to make his 
‘martyrdom’ complete. You have done your best ! 
“ We must take the utmost care, in our deliberations on 
May 3rd, that we do not lose the confidence of the Protestant 
_ laity. We shall not thereby recover the confidence of the 
Ritualists, and though there is an outcry, the real mind of 
the country is more adverse to Ritualism than it was. 

“ But we shall talk it all over, no doubt. I share your 
apprehensions and have written to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in that sense. 

Iam, 
Ever yours, 
W. Eszor. 


< The Lord Bishop of Manchester.” 
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In a small diary of that date, the Archbishop had made 
these notes :— 


“ Abstract of opinion of Law Officers in the matter of 
Green. 

“ Sir H. James,! Attorney-General. 

““ Herschell,! Solicitor-General. 

“A. L. Smith,! Advocate. 

‘Mr. Green could be released by pardon under Great 
Seal. 

_ “To grant such pardon would be ‘most dangerous, 
almost unconstitutional.’ 

‘“Mr. Green disobeyed Monition of Court (June 27th, 
1879). He was inhibited (August 16th, 1879); and dis- 
obeyed the Inhibition. Then imprisoned. But he can at 
any time obtain release by obeying. But virtually he 
says : 

‘““*« Tf I am released I will disobey.’ 

‘Not for 250 years has a prisoner been pardoned for 
Contempt of Court. If this power might be exercised, 
a Minister of the Cvown might set the law on one 
side. 

“Crown has never pardoned where ‘private or pro- 
prietary interests’ are concerned. In this case parishioners 
would be deprived of their legal rights. 

“The Crown cannot pardon a continuing offence, like a 
nuisance. In substance this is a continuing offence; for 
he will offend again according to his own shewing. If 
pardoned for contempt, the Inhibition would hold good ; 
so he would disobey and be committed to prison again. 

“Tf Inhibition is in force for three years, he will be 
deprived. The expiration occurs in August next: But if 
Crown were to interfere, ‘and put an end to the original 
suit, the parishioners would not have the benefit of his 
deprivation. 

“Pardon ‘ would virtually override the provisions of a 
Statute, would bring the administration of the Law by a 
competent Court presided over by an able and experienced 
Judge into contempt and disrepute, and would be of most 
evil example, etc.’ ”’ 


+ These three men became subsequently Lord James of Hereford, Lord 
Herschell, and Lord Justice A. L. Smith. 
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However, Mr. Green did not remain in prison for his 


allotted period, for the Bishop of Manchester himself applied 


to the Court for his release, and after having served only half 
his term the recalcitrant clergyman obtained his freedom. 

From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from the Archbishop, 
November 2nd, 1882 :— 


6e 


. . . Mr. Green being really deprived has now resigned. 

“ “He has shewn,’ says the Standard, ‘that the Arch- 
bishop of York was right and that he could come out when 
heliked’” . 


On November zoth, 1882, the Bishop of Manchester 
wrote to the Archbishop of York :— 


Private. 


“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“ There seems no doubt that Sir P. Heywood is going 
to present Mr. Cowgill to St. John’s, Miles Platting ; and I 
feel as little doubt that it is my duty to refuse to institute 
him. It would be absurd indeed to deprive one Incumbent 
of his benefice and to institute another who will only repeat 
the same illegal practices. 

“TI know the case is full of difficulty, and perhaps has no 
precedent ; but I shall fight it better with Cowgill, whose 
practices are notorious, than with another man. Burrows 
says (Eccl. Law) that ‘ generally what is good ground for 
deprivation is a very good ground for refusal to institute ’ ; 
and that seems to be a reasonable principle on which one 
may take one’s stand. Cowgill would hardly take the 


_ course of a ‘ duplex querela,’ as that would take him before 


Courts whose authority he repudiates ; so I suppose Sir P. 
Heywood will proceed with a ‘ quare impedit.’ I must try 


— to protract matters so far as this, that if Sir P. is beaten 


upon Cowgill, he may not have time to present another 
man. The lapse would occur on April 28th... . 
Yours dutifully and sincerely, 
J. MANCHESTER.” 


On January 8th, 1883, Frederick Hanbury, a Member of 
the English Church Union, wrote from Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C., to the Bishop of Man- 
chester :— 


Oe SE et ae ee Sa 
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““RiGHT REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 


“T trust you will pardon me for addressing Your 


Lordship on the subject of the patronage of Miles Platting. 
Your Lordship is doubtless aware of the widespread dis- 


appointment that this old sore should still be kept open — 
when almost everywhere else the long-prayed-for peace 


seems to be at hand, existing in the minds of so many. 

‘“T venture therefore as an ordinary:layman to ask Your 
Lordship the following question : 

“Should the Patron see his way clear to withdraw the 
presentation of Mr. Cowgill, would Your Lordship demand 
any pledges from a new nominee beyond those ordinarily 
exacted, especially if the newcomer be from another diocese ? 

“JT venture to ask Your Lordship this question in no 
captious spirit and solely in the interests of the peace and 
welfare of our beloved Church, and any reply Your Lordship 
may favour me with will be considered strictly private. 

“Tam a Member of the Council of the English Church 
Union, and President of the City and Central District Union, 
and should Your Lordship say you would not refuse a new 
nominee who had not committed himself in the diocese, I 


would at once see Mr. Wood! on the subject without in any — 


way compromising Your Lordship, and see whether Sir 
Percival Heywood cannot be induced to withdraw the 
nomination of Mr. Cowgill. 

“T have no claim whatever on Your Lordship’s attention, 
but sometimes an entire outsider can be the means of 
reconciling those who cannot easily directly approach each 
other. 

‘““T do not wish to seem to suggest a policy to Your Lord- 
ship or to compromise the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but as churchwarden, S. Edmund the King and Martyr, 
Lombard Street, I may mention that the late Archbishop, 
who has so recently appointed Mr. Benham as Rector, told, 
him from his deathbed that in continuing the use of coloured 
stoles, the Altar Lights, the Mixed Chalice, and the Agnus 
Dei he had his approval and sanction, and he further gave 
Mr. Benham to understand that his views regarding the 
Ecclesiastical Court had undergone great changes of late, 
owing to the disclosures and evidences before the Ecclesi- 


astical Courts Commission, and that it was his greatest 


1 Afterwards Lord Halifax, 
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_ desire to secure peace to the Church until such time as their 

- report could be acted on and the points at issue be argued 

_ before a Court, which should command the respect of all. 

q “If my proposition should prove acceptable to Your 

z Lordship, and would be entertained by the Patron, it seems 

_. to me to indicate a peaceful solution to a real difficulty, 

and a bridge by which both might retreat without the 

smallest dishonour ? 

Iam, Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
FREDERICK J. HANBURY.” 


To this letter the Bishop of Manchester sent the following 
reply =—— 
: ‘““ MANCHESTER, 
January roth, ‘1883. 
PrStR: 

: “Tam bound to give you credit for good intentions 
in the letter which you have written to me; but I cannot 
place myself in the hands of a gentleman who is an entire 
stranger, to negotiate any transaction of the kind indicated. 

- Icannot commit myself by promises or pledges beforehand, 
as to what, in certain eventualities, I either will do or will 
not do; nor can I recognise any locus stand either for 
the E.C.U. or its President to interfere in the very unwelcome 
and unsought-for matter with which, as a Bishop, I have 
to deal. 


Veena re 


4 \y 


— 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. MANCHESTER. 


fej: Hanbury, ‘Esq.’ 


3 Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Hanbury continued the 
-_ correspondence in the following strain :— 


“PLouGH COURT, 
37, LOMBARD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
January rth, 1883. 


“ The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 


“ RIGHT REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 
“T have to thank Your Lordship for the reply to 
my letter of the 8th imst., and I would not trouble Your 
Lordship with any further letter except to explain that 
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I have no desire that Your Lordship should recognise the 
locus standi either of Mr. Wood, the English Church Union, 


or myself, but of the Patron only. It cannot, however, 
be unknown to Your Lordship that the Patron is not 


acting without advice, and what I really wanted to know _ 


without wishing to ask any pledge and in an entirely private 
way is, whether it would be acceptable to Your Lordship 
for the Patron to make a fresh nomination as indicated in 
my last letter. I cannot, of course, move in the matter 
unless I can see that some real advantage can be gained 
by it, and that it would not simply end in making Sir 
Percival Heywood look ridiculous, and I cannot on the 
other hand feel the smallest surprise at Your Lordship’s 
declining to take into confidence an entire stranger. I 
can now only leave the matter in Your Lordship’s hands ; 
if I can be of any use I shall be only too glad to do my 
utmost for peace, and if not, the only harm done by my 
writing is wasting Your Lordship’s time. May I, however, 
conclude by drawing Your Lordship’s serious attention 
to the grievous injury done to countless individual souls 
by these miserable litigations. They all have one ending, 
whichever side wins, by stirring up every evil passion 
and destroying the peace of mind of many otherwise striving 
to live a blameless life, and to promote the kingdom of a 
Common Master. 

The simple desire for peace and to be the possible means 
of reconciling those who seem on the eve of a probably 
costly, protracted, and bitter litigation, is my only excuse 
for meddling in a matter with which I have nothing to do, 
and in which it may seem to Your Lordship an impertinence 
for me to interfere. 

Iam, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
FREDERICK J. HANBURY.” 


Such statements as these made by Mr. Hanbury could 
not be allowed to pass unrefuted. The Bishop of Man- 
chester had sent the correspondence to Archbishop Thom- 
son for his perusal, with the result that the whole matter 
was very promptly sifted, and the Bishop received the 
following letter from Archbishop Thomson :— 
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‘““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
january 18th, 1883. 

““My DEAR BISHOP, 

“Something in the letters of that member of the 
Church Union who wrote to you filled me with sorrow and 
amazement. I took the liberty of asking Davidson whether 
they were true; of course, I did not mention you or your 
correspondent. 

“Tt turns out, as usual, that there is not one word of 
truth in them ! 

“ Benham never consulted the Archbishop on the details 
of ceremonial. The statement circulated is therefore 
absolutely false. 

“Such a statement is an absolute invention. The 
Archbishop never said a word about it. Such a statement 
is as mischievous as it is foolish. 

“Will you now give me your leave to tell Benham 
that the statement occurred in a letter of one of his Church- 
wardens to you ? 

“Do just as you like about this. 

“ Please return my enclosure. 

Ever yours truly, 
W. EBor. 

“The Lord Bishop of Manchester. 


“Send me, if you assent, the writer’s name.” 


_ Mr. Hanbury being duly brought to book, wrote the 
following retraction of his errors :— 


‘69, THE ComMoN, UPPER CLAPTON, 
Sunday evening, January 31st, 1883. 


“ The Rt. Reverend the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
“My Lorp, 

“T find I was mistaken in telling Your Lordship 
that the retention of the Lights, Agnus Dei, Mixed Chalice, 
and coloured Stoles at S. Edmund’s had the approval 
and sanction of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. I 
misunderstood what Mr. Benham told me, for the Arch- 
bishop was too ill at the time to attend to such matters. 
Mr. Benham was referring to the approval and sanction 
of someone else (whose name I would rather not mention, 
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and it would be superfluous to do so), though we had just. § 


been talking about the Archbishop, and I entirely thought 
that he ascribed these words to him. Mr. Benham has 
just been spending the day with me, and we have talked 
the whole matter over. 


“T greatly regret having made the mistake or having 


in any way misled Your Lordship. The way I found 
I was wrong was that Mr. Benham told me to-day that 
he had just heard from Mr. Davidson who had heard from _ 
a Bishop who had heard from Your Lordship that I had 
said this about the Archbishop. As my name was mentioned 
in Mr. Davidson’s letter to Mr. Benham, there can be no 
mistake about it. May I ask Your Lordship to contradict 
my statement to the Bishop who wrote to Mr. Davidson ? 
Mr. Benham or | will see Mr. Davidson at once and set the 
matter right with him. It would be a matter of great 
sorrow to me to be the author of a false rumour, though 
I think I marked my letter private, and therefore cannot 
be held responsible except to Your Lordship. Although 
I have explicitly withdrawn the statement I made, I trust 
Your Lordship will not therefore infer that the things 
mentioned would have been condemned or interfered with 
by the Archbishop, for Mr. Benham had adopted them all 
at a time when it was hoped the Archbishop would recover, 
and when he expected him shortly to visit S. Edmund’s, 
Moreover, Mr. Benham had the Mixed Chalice and hymn 
after consecration at Margate, where the Archbishop was 
frequently his guest. 

“To return to the matter of my first letter. I have 
been away on the Continent since writing it, and missed 
the last Council Meeting of the English Church Union, 
and I have had no communication with Mr. Wood, Sir 
Percival Heywood, or anyone else. I hear, however, that 
at the last Council Meeting it was resolved that a letter 
should be written to Your Lordship and Sir Percival Hey- 
wood seen on the subject, and that exactly the line I had 
taken in writing to Your Lordship privately was unani- 
mously approved by the Council. If therefore Your Lord- 
ship receives any such letter from Mr. Wood or Sir Percival 
Heywood, I trust Your Lordship will regard it as entirely 
spontaneous and independent. I thought it important to 
let Your Lordship know that. May I again implore Your 
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- Lordship should such a proposition be made as that to which 


I referred in my last letter not hastily to dismiss it. It is 
the almost universal opinion of those whom I have heard 
speak of this case that if it is:pushed to extremities it will 
be most disastrous to the Church. If Your Lordship should 
win the case, private patronage will be menaced in a most 
serious way, in fact no one can see the limit to the mischief 
it might cause, if on the other hand Mr. Cowgill should 
be instituted and a fresh prosecution immediately sanctioned 
it would be nothing short of a disaster. May I ask Your 
Lordship to treat this letter as strictly private except as 
regards withdrawing my erroneous statement regarding 
the Archbishop. 

“TI meant to have rewritten this letter, but I am very 
tired, and it is past midnight, and I am anxious not to 
delay my contradiction of my former letter, so must ask 
Your Lordship’s indulgence. 

Iam, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
FREDERICK J. HANBURY.” 


Meanwhile the Bishop of Manchester wrote direct to 
Mr. Benham :— 
““ MANCHESTER, 
February t2th. 
j‘ DEAR Sir, 
“T should never suppose a gentleman (against 


- whom I knew nothing, and who was, in fact, an entire 


stranger to me) capable of an intentional mis-statement. 
But I did and do feel that Mr. Hanbury, when he was 
wishing to press upon me strongly a certain course which 
he wished me to take, should have been more careful to 


_be accurate in his statements, before he brought to bear 


upon me in so positive a form, as a fact within his own 
knowledge, the great influence of the late revered Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The statement was incredible to 
me at the time that it was made, and I am therefore thank- . 
ful to have been informed by you what the facts really 
were. You are quite at liberty to assure Mr. Hanbury 
that I acquit him entirely of any wish or intention to mis- 
lead me ; but I think, when he again interferes in a matter 
which no way concerns him, he may be a little more careful 
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‘of what he says. His letter was not marked ‘ Private,’ 
and suppose that I had made any public use of his state- 
ment ! 





I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. MANCHESTER. 
“ Rev. W. Benham.” 


Mr. Benham’s reply did not give entire satisfaction, as 
is shown by the following letter from Archbishop Thomson 
to the Bishop of Manchester :— 


“ Confidential. 


BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
February 15th, 1883. 

“My DEAR BISHOP, 

“Mr. Benham’s letter is one of the most extraordinary 
I have ever read. He says that Hanbury ‘ mistook Arch- 
bishop’s Chaplain for Archbishop.’ 

‘(z) It is not usual to quote ‘ Archbishop’s Chaplain ’ 
without his name, as authority for some doubtful usage. 

‘‘(2) Mr. Benham said in his letter to Davidson in sub- 
stance this. ‘The account is utterly false; and I hope it 
will not get known to my congregation, whom, as you 
know, I am trying to bring back to lawful ritual, but 
cautiously ; as it would prevent my effort.’ But if he had 
told it to his Churchwardens as coming from the Arch- 
bishop’s Chaplain, how could he doubt its getting known 
to the congregation ? 

“(3) Both Davidson and Benham spoke of the present 
usages as a temporary concession. Here Mr. Benham 
speaks of them as a permanent arrangement, and announced 
to the Churchwardens as such. 

“ Truly I do not know where we are drifting; you and 
I are in rough times. I shall never see any other; but I 
hope your life may be longer, and you may see the Church 
delivered from this craze for the Mass. 

“But anyhow, we must hold on. If the Reformed. 
Church is to go down, it shall be by no act of mine nor 
yours. 

“ As to resigning, you must not speak of that!! We 
can spare no one,—least of all a man like you. 
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“ Truly these things worry my life out. But if life must 
go, it must go. I have never been a party man; and the 
position you assign yourself is what I assume for myself. 
‘In that I must stay. 

With much regard, ever yours truly, 
W. EBsor. 

“The Lord Bishop of Manchester.”’ 


Two months later, on April 29th, the Archbishop was 
writing again :— 

i ““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK. 

“MY DEAR BISHOP, : 

“T now send back all the letters. I trust I have 
not done wrong in having them copied. The subject is 
sure to come up again. The supposition that ‘ Bishop’ 

should be read ‘ Bishop’s Chaplain’ is rather amusing. 
Benham does not at all come out well in it. 
“Your counsel and support are very valuable to me. 
I hope it will be long before you think of resigning a post 
in which you have been much blessed, and where you are 
more useful than ever. 
“The position of those who want to keep the Church 
_ of England in her old position has got very trying for a 
time. You and I must both expect to feel it. Will there 
~ ever come a time when it will be thought a crime to have 
striven to keep the Church of England as representing the 
common sense of the Nation? I suppose it may; but I 
shall not see it. I have gone through a good deal; but 
I do not repent of having done my best. 
With true regard, 
Yours truly, 
W. Exor.”’ 


CHAPTER Vil 


‘The Voysey case—Letters from Mr. Voysey to Archbishop Thomson—The 
Archbishop’s replies—Letter from the Archbishop to the Honourable 
C. L. Wood—Sentence of deprivation against Mr. Voysey, February 
11th, 1871—Letter from Archbishop Thomson to Archdeacon Creyke 
—Letters from Mr. Voysey to Mrs. Thomson, and to Mrs. Goodwyn in 
r1891—Mr. Voysey’s letter to The Times. 


HE only clerical prosecution for doctrine or ritual 

promoted by the Archbishop was that of the Rev. 

Charles Voysey, in accordance with representa- 

tions made to him that such proceedings should 

be taken ; and on looking into the early history of this very 

interesting man, it becomes quite clear that in those days 

of litigation it would have been only by a miracle that Mr. 
Voysey could escape the Courts. 

A direct descendant of John Wesley’s sister Susanna, he 
was the son of Mr. Annesley Voysey, an Architect, whose 
best known works consist of several churches in the Island 
of Jamaica, and was born in London in 1828, educated at 
Stockwell Grammar School and St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
from which he was ordained to the curacy of Hessle, near 
Hull. He spent seven years in Yorkshire, and then a little 
over a year in Jamaica as incumbent of Craigton in the 
parish of St. Andrew ; after which, on his return to England 
he became a curate at Great Yarmouth. 

Even in Jamaica, he had shown distinct signs of rebellion 
against orthodoxy, and had touched on dangerous con- 
troversial ground, so that it was not surprising that when he 
left Yarmouth to become curate of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
he should give offence to the congregation there. 

It is said that Dean Stanley had used his influence in’ 
helping him on; but the Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) 
moved him from Whitechapel to St. Mark’s, Victoria Docks ; 
and from thence, in 1863 he came to Healaugh, near Tad- 
caster, first as curate, subsequently becoming vicar. 
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Mr. Voysey had been acquainted with Archbishop 
Thomson long before the latter’s coming to rule over the 
diocese, and in 1861 when Dr. Thomson was newly elected 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, there was no warmer letter 
of congratulation than from Mr. Voysey. 

It runs as follows :— 


““ YARMOUTH, 


August 27th, 1861. 

“My DEAR SIR, 

“Among the hundreds of congratulatory letters 
with which you will now be inundated, I hope there will 
be room for a hearty, though humble, expression of true 
pleasure from myself. 

“From the day when, as an undergraduate, I heard your 
first sermon before the University, to the present hour, I 
have held as a reasonable expectation, not less than an 
earnest wish, your ultimate appointment to a Bishopric ; 
and may you and yours live long to reap the privilege of 
sharing in the highest work of the Church. 

“I do hope you will not be at the trouble of noticing this 
letter, which, in the fullness of my heart, I could not help 
writing, but which I shall certainly regret if it inflicts on 
you at such a time the obligation of a reply. 

“ At the end of this month, I am going to be curate to 
the Rev. R. S. Bartlett (Trinity College), at St. Mark’s, 
Whitechapel, only regretting to be compelled to leave some 
thousands of poor here whom I have really loved, and who 
have been more than grateful for any of my exertions. 


Believe me, my dear sir, 
Your very faithful servant, 
CHARLES VOYSEY.” 


As early as 1861, Mr. Voysey had begun to assail in a 
sermon the doctrine of everlasting punishment ; but when, 
in 1865, he published a book purporting to prove that every 
statement about our Heavenly Father in the Bible was not 
strictly true, and that, moreover, the attributes of the 
Deity were neither consistent nor purely good in many 
cases, Archbishop Thomson was obliged to move in the 
matter. 
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He wrote to another clergyman :— 


“My DEAR SIR, 

“T have received a letter from Mr. Voysey, in which 
he announces that he has withdrawn the sermon ‘in its 
present form,’ but which contains nothing like a sign of 
repentance, nothing that could diminish the grievous 
scandal to the Church and the diocese from a publication 
which I must call, after much deliberation, one of the most 
shocking I ever read. I am deeply sorry for this.” 


Later on, in that same year, the Archbishop wrote to 
Mr. Voysey concerning the proposed publication of another 
volume. 


“ Strictly Private and Confidential. 


BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 


September 8th, 1865. 

‘““My DEAR SIR, 

‘“‘T have received the Prospectus of the sermons you 
propose to publish. I fear that what I shall say will not 
have much weight with you. But I am bound to speak, 
leaving the result of my words to one greater than I, 
whether He will give them a blessing to your heart, or 
make them void. 

“The Prospectus shows me that you have put yourself 
into the hands of a Mr. Thomas Scott, as your agent or 
publisher. I wish you would glance over the publications 
that that gentleman has circulated during the last year or 
two. The inference you would perhaps draw would be 
that he was anxious to try the experiment in your person 
of how much-might be said with safety and impunity 
against the teaching, or the apparent and usually accepted 
teaching of the Church of England. I do not know whether 
Mr. Scott belongs to our Church at all or not ; but I should 
think it impossible almost for him to do so. 

".\‘ Is this a position good for your own soul ? Is it likely 
to.draw out and promote what is good in it, or to stimulate 
its faults? Is it consistent with the true spirit of those 
vows in the Ordination Service which you and I have taken, 
to spend your time and to use your position for ascertaining 
how much you may deviate from the teaching of other 
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_ ministers, and practise ‘free speaking in the Church of 
England ’ ? 

“Tt is one thing to publish sermons, in the course of 
which something may be said with which your brethren 
might not agree, and another thing to put yourself into a 


position where you are expected to write sermons with 


which your brethren do not agree, and which will be interest- 
ing to young clergymen only in so far as they possess that 
quality. 
“ Whatever you may think of this letter, I can assure you 
it is written in sincere good will towards you. 
I am, yours truly, 
“ Rev. C. Voysey.” W. EBOR. 


To which Mr. Voysey replied 


“ HEALAUGH PARSONAGE, 
September oth, 1865. 

“My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

“T cannot but feel grateful to Your Grace for having 
written to me your letter of the 8th instant, and I accept 
most cordially the assertion that it was written in sincere 
good will towards me. 

“T trust also that I have already given proof of my 
desire to weigh well the grave questions which are involved 
in the course I am pursuing—and I believe I am speaking 
the honest truth when I say that I am willing to abandon 

that course, and to follow more popular methods the very 

- moment that I am convinced it is my duty so to change. 
Your Grace has referred me to the risk of publications 
issued by Mr. Thomas Scott as furnishing a reason why ‘I 
should not have placed my sermons in his hands. I readily 
admit that some of the publications which he has sent to 
me excited my strongest disapprobation, and I did not 
hesitate to remonstrate with him on the subject. His 
reply was that even he himself did not pretend to agree 
with all that he might circulate, but that he acted on the — 
principle of enabling all who believed what they wrote to 
have an equal opportunity of expressing their opinions. 

‘‘T have been for some months trying to obtain a Church 
of England publisher, but my sermons have been declined, 
- even by those who thought they would sell. My only 
inference from this is that publishers are under the influence 
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of those very fetters which it is my desire to break. For 
many clergy and laity think with me, but cannot face the 
kind of treatment to which such men as Professor Jowett, 
Mr. Wilson, and the Bishop of Natal have been exposed. 
Social persecutions for religious opinion are still rife. “ 

‘“ Whatever Mr. Scott, or any publisher may undertake, 
it can never be supposed that I am responsible for more 
than my own words—that gentleman has the means of 
circulating pamphlets, etc., among all ranks of society, 
and I am thankful to avail myself of his help, without 
which I could not have published at all. 

‘Whether or not Mr. Scott may have the design which 
Your Grace imputes to him of wishing to try in my person 
the experiment of how much might be said with safety and 
impunity against the teaching, or the apparent and usually 
accepted teaching of the Church of England—TI honestly 
disclaim all such design. To me nothing is more sad than 
making these questions of Eternal Truth matters of strife 
and vain glory. I have every possible inducement to avoid 
anything which might bring me into collision with established 
authority ; and I value the protection of the Church’s law 
too much, ever wilfully to break one of the least of its 
commandments. My one only desire is to do my duty by 
proclaiming what I believe to be the truth, without regard 
to personal consequences, good or ill. For I conceive this 
to be the only way of serving God, and of benefiting the 
Church of Christ. 

“Such a position, I humbly urge, is good also for my 
own soul—even though I should be mistaken in my views 
—I must be right in principle. And, indeed, nothing short 
of this would satisfy my conscience, or bear the full weight 
of the obligation of my vows as a Priest. My brethren in 
the Priesthood seem to me to be taking the same position 
as the chief priests and rulers did in the days of our Lord 
and His Apostles ; and one in all respects similar to that 
of those who obstructed the free spread of the Bible among 
the people, and the purer elements of the Gospel in the 
days of the Reformation. 

“TI am still sorry that I must oppose their teaching on 
some points, but I should grieve most of all to purchase 
their good opinion and friendship by abandoning what I 
conceive to be my duty. 
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“The general attitude of these good men towards such 
as Deans Milman and Stanley, Mr. Maurice, and the others 
whom I have already named, cannot but diminish, whether 
~ we will or not, the desire to follow their wishes and to 
_ regard their prejudices. If such great and brave Christians 
are not safe from slander and from absolute deeds of in- 
justice (as in the case of the Bishop of Natal versus the 
Colonial Bishopric’s Fund Trustees) then few men of any 
strong convictions will dread their ill-usage or court their 
favour. 

“Tf the Truth cannot prevail by the efforts of Love and 
Courage,— ill will and tyranny and base truculency to popular 
opinion will avail still less. 

“T must apologise to Your Grace for the length of this 
letter ; but, I cannot even yet close it, till I have reminded 
you of what I suffer in many ways through taking a position 
. which is not encouraged by my Diocesan. Not that I care 
a straw for being deserted by my neighbouring clergy, but 
that I lose the good opinion of the few whom I have been 
accustomed to respect. 

“| think I grow daily more sensitive to the pain of being 
- misunderstood and distrusted by those whose immeasurable 
superiority to myself in learning and ability have long 


__ rendered them objects of my sincere homage. 


‘“‘T earnestly hope that this natural feeling may never 
weaken my devotion to my duty. 
My Lord Archbishop, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 


CHARLES VOYSEY. 


“This letter shall be regarded as strictly private and 
confidential.”’ 


From the Archbishop to the Rev. Charles Voysey. 
“ Private and Confidential. 
BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
September tath, 1865. 
‘My DEAR SIR, 
‘“ My letter to you has been quite as well received as 
I expected, and I have no cause to regret that 1 wrote to 


_ you. 
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“For my own part I can assure you I regret beyond ~ 


expression the turn that things have taken. I have no 


doubt that you suffer much, being somewhat sensitive, from _ 


the social effects of what has taken place; and, as you 


have no doubt only done what you conceived to be your _ 


duty, there is a sense of injustice combined with your pain 


at what you think harsh treatment. But was it your duty ?- 


This, after all, is the momentous question. I do not think 
that any one of the friends you usually consult would say 
that it was your duty to publish them, or to deliver the 
sermon which we have already discussed. You now compare 


your brethren in the ministry who are trying to teach all 
that they find in the Bible, to those who denied, resisted, and - 


crucified the Lord. Can words convey a more terrible 
accusation ? Can it be your duty to make it, or to harbour 
it in your heart ? 

“You add, for my particular use, as I am one of the 
defendants, that for us to take the direction of the Court 
of Chancery before paying Bishop Colenso his stipend is an 
absolute deed of injustice. Perhaps I ought not to reply to 
a taunt of this kind from one of my clergy. But I will just 


say that one of the ablest lawyers in England said, when 
the matter was opened to him, that ‘no body of trustees 
would be justified under the circumstances in paying money 
except under the order of the Court.’ You see this great 


lawyer said we should be unjust if we did what you say 
we were unjust for not doing. It is our belief that the 
subscribers to the fund have not got what they covenanted 
for with the Crown and the Colonial Bishops’ Council. At 
the moment the largest contributor to the Cape Town 


Foundation is endeavouring by legal means to procure the 


return and recall of the subscription to that fund on this 


very ground that the Crown has not done what she bar- _ 


gained for. 


“ Again the highest authorities in the Colonial Office are 


of opinion, I believe, that so great is the chasm opened by 
the recent judgment that an Act of Parliament will be 


needed to close it, and among other things to make valid _ 


all the pecuniary transactioris in which the Bishops affected 
by it have been parties. All this is surely important ; and 
I have as yet heard nothing against it, but that we are 
raising the question exceptionally as against Bishop Colenso, 
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~and are therefore ‘ unjust.’ To which I answer we are not. 
I believe we are making no payment pending ‘ the hearing 


of this case’; and we are quite alive to the fact that the 
decision will govern many other cases. Now all this is new 
to you; I do not blame you for not knowing it. But is it 
your duty to become an accuser without knowing the case ? 
“Tf not, the mistrust which you deplore, and which I do 
most sincerely deplore, is caused not by your brethren, 
but by you. In the present case, you are taking a very 
marked course, to say the least. Sermons refused by the 
usual publishers are to be circulated by a novel mode, by 
the hands of one who has been employed for a long time 
back not merely in circulating tracts of questionable 
purpose, but even in printing personal attacks on the 
Church Dignitaries, from the newspapers, and circulating 
them gratuitously by post. It is impossible to persuade 
your brethren that in so doing you are not in some means 
sanctioning his proceedings. I may have done Mr. Scott an 
injustice, but I am not alone in supposing from his proceed- 
ings that his object simply was to overthrow a Church in none 
of the doctrines of which he found himself able to believe. 
“T sincerely wish I could dissuade you from your present 
undertaking. It does not lie within my power to command 


you; and I am aware of some measure of self-interest in 
_ the matter, for at present I never hear the name of Healaugh 


without a sharp pang. Yet J am sure that I give the advice 


from no wish to save myself trouble. 


“T will venture then strongly to urge you to give up 
your purpose, at least for the present and in its present form. 
“ There is so much that is good and disinterested in your 
character that I would fain prevent you from entering into 
what would commit you to a future of antagonism to your 


_ brethren, to the Church in which you minister, and to much 


that I think true and holy. I hardly need add that I have 
not mentioned the matter of Bishop Colenso in order to 
discuss it with you. For this, in writing at least, I have no 
time ; and it is only a question of law which will soon be 
decided. 
With every good wish, 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
“ The Rev. C. Voysey.” W. EBOR. 
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‘‘ HEALAUGH PARSONAGE, 


September 16th, 1865. 
‘“My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 


‘“You have done me great service in condescending 


to explain more fully than the public papers have ex- 
plained the position of the Colonial Bishopric Fund's 
TrusteeS towards the Bishop of Natal; but I deeply 
regret that Your Grace should for a moment have inter- 
preted my allusion to them as at all personal to yourself. 
I thought it was notorious that the single members of a 
great Trust could not be held personally and singly respon- 
sible for the acts of the Body Corporate, and I should no 
more have thought of charging Your Grace with injustice 
for what the Trustees have done collectively, than I should 
have thought of charging the Bishops of London. and St. 
David’s with the same. 

“And, if I may say it, with profound regret, it has 
afforded me the greatest satisfaction that Your Grace has 
never, by any public act, shown discourtesy to the Bishop 
of Natal, and those of his opinions. By observing a neutrality 
which is as Christian in its methods, as it is wise in its object, 
Your Grace has never endorsed such remarks as those made 
- by Mr. Disraeli at Oxford and by the Bishop of Oxford at 
Salisbury, nor given any public support to such unfair 
misrepresentation as the Bishop of Ely has been guilty of 
with regard to the writings of the Bishop of Natal. I beg 
Your Grace not to look upon this as impertinence; I am 
forced to say it, in order to let you see plainly that my 
regret for the loss of your approval is based, among other 
reasons, upon the mild and forbearing attitude which you 
have uniformly taken in reference to those men, who possess 
my highest regard, but’ who are the objects of general 
odium. 


“ The chief act of injustice to which I referred was in the 


public avowal (so far as I can recall the words of the Trustees) 
that payment was withheld from Bishop Colenso on the 
ground that he was not a fit person to be Bishop of Natal. 
However, I have no wish to accumulate grievances such as 
his Lordship’s treatment of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
etc., with which Your Grace has nothing to do. Iam thankful 
indeed to have had so clear a legal statement of the facts 
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put before me, to have had any word spoken that diminishes 
the aspect of hostility on the part of the English Hierarchy 
towards honest enquiry, and towards such a good Christian 
scholar and gentleman as Bishop Colenso. 
_ “The pain I suffer is only in exact proportion to the 
goodness and true heartedness of those whose feelings I 
may have wounded. I have hosts of new and influential 
friends, who have introduced themselves to me on reading 
the sermon referred to, men of science and learning, barristers, 
and several beneficed clergymen, who have by their kindness 
and encouragement more than compénsated me for the loss 
of acquaintances in this neighbourhood, which from the 
first, instead of valuing, I found very worthless and trouble- 
some. 

“ But all the new friends together cannot give me back 
the old ones, or render less acute the sense of having neces- 
sarily grieved them. 

“ IT owe some of my first awakening to brighter thoughts 
to a sermon preached long ago at St. Mary’s, Oxford, by 
one who even at the dawn of a brilliant career, was not 
afraid to say, “ The heart of man is the heart of a man and 
not the heart of a devil,’ and those words have echoed in 
my breast, giving me peace and hope, in scenes of the lowest 

_ degradation to which man and woman may sink. And it is 
- not to be wondered at, if now I should be yearning for the 
fulfilment of those bright hopes which those words inspired. 
These were not the only words which at that time alarmed 
and horrified: the extreme men of that school whose creed 
_ is based on the Satanic parentage of nearly all the world. 
“We, the then very few, whose hopes were kindled by 
their boldness, counted—and we still hope counted rightly 
—on the leadership through future years of one whose 
elevation to chief power was as certain as anything future 
could be. We still look fervently not for the restless partisan- 
ship which an ill-balanced enthusiast like myself, might 
render, but for that noble kind of protection from ill-usage 
and slander, which it is the glory of a Primate, in the calm- 
ness and impartiality of power, to extend to all without 
committing himself to any one of the errors, follies, or 
extravagances of those who look to him simply for justice, 
“T have no doubt at all that I am mistaken somewhere in 
my views—even in my views of duty. I claim no infalli- 
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bility, no immunity from error either of mind or will, but 
the way in which the clergy generally have treated those 
who do not agree with them, or who venture to proclaim 
unaccustomed views makes these errors ten times more 
inveterate. They are as it were hammered into solidity by _ 
the blows of abuse, instead of being weakened and dis- — 
persed by argument. 

“Many of my clerical brethren boast of condemning, 
without reading, works, the mere tendency of which is 
suspected, thus glorying in what surely ought to be felt as a 
disgrace in any matter, much more so in theology. That 
the name of Healaugh should be a source of annoyance to 
Your Grace is much more deplored by myself; but I do not 
hesitate to say that I am not in the least degree responsible 
for this vexation.. 84 

‘“‘ There are two classes of persons who are never satisfied 
unless they are stirring up strife, and their importunities 
must form indeed the worst trials of a Bishop’s life. There 
are, on one side, the bitter partisans of extreme opinions, 
ever trying to gain the championship for their cause of the 
Episcopal Chief. On the other hand, there are the utterly 
worldly minded persons who care nothing for views in 
themselves, but only for the views which happen to be the 
fashion within their own little country circles, upon which 
they are wont to look as if they were the very orbits of the 
universe. 

“The latter class, no doubt, in this case have been my 
chief maligners ; but I do not know of any class for whose 
opinion I feel more supreme disregard. The former are 
chiefly clergy, who, though noisy and importunate at first, 
come round with amazing ease and dexterity when they 
find themselves discouraged at headquarters. 

“ It isno credit to me that I fear neither clamorous clergy- 
men, nor country squires; it is not in my nature to regard 
with awe those whom I cannot first respect. If only they 
would leave Healaugh alone, I believe that Your Grace 
would soon cease to be pained and annoyed by the mention 
of its name. 

“Once before I wrote a letter which was regarded as a 
breach of taste. The one I now send, I hope, may not seem 
to be of the same character ; but for once I avail myself of 
Your Grace’s private correspondence to let you see, if possible, 
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_ behind the curtain of conventional reserve ; and for your 
__ future use, to inform you of what is at work among those 
who think and feel with me. 
“ If I do not abandon my present undertaking, it will only 
_ be from a conviction that the Highest of all Voices calls me 
_ onwards—the Voice which you, My Lord, would be the very 
first to wish me to obey. 
My Lord Archbishop, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your grateful and obedient servant, 


CHARLES VOYSEY. 


“P.S.—I should be very glad to be allowed to make 
known privately among my friends what Your Grace has 
said in reference to the Colonial Bishopric Funds Trustees. 
Until permission be granted, your letter shall be held 

_ strictly private.” 





A year or two later, Mr. Voysey added further to his 
reputation for unorthodoxy by the publication of a series 
_ of sermons entitled The Sling and the Stone, in which he 
persistently denied the Atonement, the vicarious sufferings 
of Christ, the Incarnation, original sin, the special revela- 
tions of the Scriptures, the authority of St. John’s Gospel, 
_-and other theological points, a course of heresy which 
created a great outcry and a demand for his prosecution at 
the hands of Archbishop Thomson. 
| “Tt is curious,’ wrote Lord Grimthorpe when reviewing 
the case, “that the English Church Union offered him a 
contribution of £500 towards the expenses, which he 
declined, though after that time, they were the great 
denouncers of such prosecutions, and Pusey was the author 
of the memorable saying, ‘ Prosecution is not persecution.’ ” 


From the Archbishop to the Hon. C. L. Wood. 


“54, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W., 
May 17th, 1867. 
“My DEAR SIR, 

‘““T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
containing an offer of £500 from the Church Union Society 
towards the expenses of the proceedings of Mr. Voysey. In 
a matter of such great moment I do not wonder that a 
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society like yours should wish to express its opinion by an 
offer of assistance. : 

‘But in the present state of the Law, the case has a 
private as well as a public side ; for the Law provides that 
in any proceedings taken by a Bishop, the Bishop is heavily 
mulcted in costs if he prove right, and much more heavily 
if he prove wrong. No doubt the liberal offer of the Church © 
Union Society would go far to prevent such a result here, if 
it could be accepted. : 

“You are aware that some time ago I heard the first 
rumour of this proposal. I wrote a private letter to you 
explaining that it would be impossible for me to accept it. 
Into the reasons of this I will not enter again. I will only 
allow myself a word of regret that after the course adopted 
towards me in my office by the Church Union Society now 
for some years, and by members of it who claim to represent 
it and are not disavowed, you should have thought it 
possible I should accept from the Society a large pecuniary 
gift. I have now the honour to decline once more with 
thanks the offer of the Church Union Society. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Ever yours truly, 
W. EBor.” 


Mr. Voysey was first condemned in a very short judg- 
ment in the Provincial Court, which is oddly called the 
Chancery Court of York, though the Judge of it is not the 
Chancellor, who is only the Diocesan Judge. He naturally 
appealed to the Privy Council, the Judicial Committee being 
composed in that case of Archbishop Longley, Lord Hather- 
ley, Lord Chelmsford, and Sir Robert Phillimore. They 
came to the conclusion that “he advisedly rejected the 
doctrines on the profession of which he was ordained a 
minister of the Church,” with a full statement of them and 
his contradictions of them (3 P.C. 358), and as he did not 
offer any retractation in the week which they gave him, 
he was necessarily deprived under the great Heresy Act 
“for ministers to be of sound religion,” £3 Eliz. co. 322 
striking contrast to what Lord Grimthorpe termed “the 
clumsy and blundering modern legislation of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act which allows a condemned clergy- 
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_ man three years to consider whether he will retract, and to 

leave the parish in confusion all that time if he chooses.’’! 





From the Archbishop of York to Archdeacon Creyke. 


“ March, 1869. 

“My DEAR ARCHDEACON, 

“JT thank you much for your letter. Outspoken 
advice is always welcome to me. 

“Mr. Voysey’s case has been a great trial and affliction 
to me for a long time ; and though I acted to the best of 
my judgment, I am well aware that I have had to bear 

much misconstruction and slander from enemies, and 
what is worse, some loss of confidence on the part of friends. 

“ The supposition that the clergy kept back on account 
of my wishes may be true in some cases. But I believe 
that on the whole there were several motives. 

“(z) They did not wish to put the burden on me alone ; 
yet did not see how to help in it themselves. 

“(2) Many did not wish to have a prosecution at all; 
and thought it inexpedient. 

“ (3) Others were unwilling to obtrude advice. 

“ But I must mention two facts, for they struck me much 
at the time. The Dean of York acting as local President 
of the Church Union held a Committee for the Parent 

~ Society to consider whether it was expedient to prosecute, 
and advised that it was not. This was a year ago. The 
Rural Dean of Mr. Voysey’s Deanery consulted me long 
ago as to whether they should any longer invite him to 
- discuss theological subjects with them at their Decanal 
meetings. I said that they must follow their judgment ; 
but that I thought I could hardly bring myself, if I were 
one of them, to discuss theology with him. But they 

_ decided the other way and went on up to the end of last 
year, meeting him for discussion of this kind. 

“Three of them (or two) had enabled him to get 
Healaugh by signing his testimonials ; they much regretted 
this afterwards, but yet they met him. 

_ “JT do not at all blame them; but instead of wishing to 

go beyond me they stopped short of what I advised. I do 

1 Judgment in the Appeal was delivered in a lengthy pronouncement 


by the Lord Chancellor on February 11th, 1871, and Mr. Voysey’s sentence 
of deprivation was confirmed with costs against him. 


Q 
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not for a moment think that any of them has the faintest 


sympathy with Mr. Voysey’s doctrines. 

“ Rightly or wrongly I interpreted these things, together 
with the silence of the clergy, in the sense that they did 
not at all approve of Mr. Voysey, but did not wish to make 
him important by a prosecution. 


“Tt is true that I was hurt a good deal by the form 


and tone of the Memorial from Mr. --——’s Deanery. Il 
enclose you a copy of it. It assumes that it is necessary to 
‘call’ my ‘ attention’ to a subject to which all the rest of 
the clergy are ‘keenly alive.’ It almost orders me to 
prosecute. It contains not a word to show any sympathy 
with me in a proceeding so anxious and difficult ; it tacitly 
assumes that I have never done anything at all in the 
case before. Coming to me at a time when this and the 
many worries inseparable from my position have overthrown 
my health and depressed my spirits, I certainly did feel 
that five years of hard labour had been wellnigh thrown 


away, as far as establishing any claim to the love and 


confidence of the clergy went. Mr. X. has since explained 
that the Memorial was not intended to be so stringent. But 
I should never have objected to the opinion that Mr. Voysey 
should be prosecuted. The Memorial supposes that when 
people want a prosecution they have a right to call on the 
Bishop to do it ; I maintain that they can only claim that 
the Bishop shall allow them to do it. 

“You advise further steps. One is that Mr. Voysey 
shall be silenced. This has always been intended; but it 
can only take place when the Citation has been served ; and 
before this can be, the charges must have been put into a 
technical shape. 

“ You advise that I should also take some public oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming all sympathy with Mr. Voysey’s 
doctrines. Well; as you advise this I will do it. But to 
understand the humiliation of this, it should be remembered 
what I have done already in that direction by anticipation. 
My Bampton Lectures vindicated the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. My Aids to Faith were got together to defend In- 
spiration, the Atonement, the Book of Genesis, etc., etc. : 
and they have sold by thousands. My Lincoln’s Inn Sermons 
are largely on the Evidences of Christianity. So is my Life 
in the Light of God’s Word. 1 have now preached and spoken 
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on religious topics in the diocese more than a thousand 
times. It seems to me a sorry postscript to all this to 
have to say to the clergy in whose pulpits I have preached 
this truth and whose interests I have been studying more 
than my own, that I ought to have mentioned that I have 
no sympathy with a man who denies miracles, Inspiration, 
Old Testament, Atonement. Yet, that nothing may be 
wanting, I will do this also. 

“What you say of my labours is very kind indeed, and 
I thank you for it most sincerely. I have at least intended 
to work unsparingly. When I began I was full of hope, 
and perhaps looked with undue satisfaction towards the 
confidence and regard of the clergy as my reward. As it is, 


_an unscrupulous religious party has singled me out as an 


object of attack for a long time past; and so libellous 
have they been that I have more than once been pressed by 
friends to take legal proceedings against them. It was 
not to be expected but that some of the mud should stick, 
and I feel no bitterness against any of the clergy who may 
have allowed themselves to be influenced by those whose 
only object it was to weaken my position with the clergy. 

“T have spoken with great frankness, as I am sure you 
would wish. In the same spirit I thank you very much 
for being jealous of my name and fame, and for the kind 
advice you have given me.” 


In a letter to Mrs. Thomson, written on November i1th, 
1870, from the Atheneum, the Archbishop said :— 


‘““The Voysey Case is in a fair way. It does not go on 
again till Monday, however. This time he really defended 
himself and cut a very sorry figure I am told. He shuffled 
and evaded reading his own words in the passages that are 
blamed, and Coleridge sometimes had to insist on his 
completing them. 

‘“* Roundell Palmer and Reeve both shared the contempt. 
In fact, he will be quite snuffed out when this is over.” 


And again on November 15th, 1870, he wrote :— 


“ Just now I heard the last words of the Voysey Case, 
except of course the Judgment, which will be delayed 
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for some days. It has occupied three days, and the expense 
must have been enormous. : 

“There can, however, be no doubt upon the issue ; 
and the Case has been ably framed and conducted.” 





In his charge delivered at Malton on October 24th, 1870, — 
Archbishop Thomson said he had already alluded to the 

prosecution of the Rev. Charles Voysey. Into the merits 
of a case that would come before the Appellate Court in 
a few days, he must not enter; but this case had been 
the subject of much comment, and some persons outside the 
diocese, who had the means of knowing better, had studi- 
ously represented that partial measure had been dealt out 
in proceeding against clergymen for Romish innovations, 
and refusing to proceed against Mr. Voysey for infidelity. 
He (the Archbishop) had borne this kind of misrepresenta- 
tion too long in silence to advert to it now with the slightest 
resentment. But his own clergy at least were aware of 
the answer. There had been no prosecution whatever in 
the diocese of York before this unhappy case, except for 
immorality. He regarded prosecutions for matters of 
opinion as a grave misfortune to the Church, only to be 
resorted to in order to escape a greater still. The proper 
weapon of a Bishop in dealing with erroneous opinions 
was exhortation and kindly reproof. In the present case, 

as in others, these were employed, beginning many years — 
ago, before the case had become a public scandal. The 
reply was that he (the Archbishop) must appeal to the law 
which was the measure of his rights, and Mr. Voysey’s 
obligations. But he must here observe that this mode of 


treating a Bishop’s fatherly admonition was not invented | 


by Mr. Voysey; nay, that it was borrowed from some 
who had been most severe against him. As to the proper 
time to abandon all hopes save what came from the Law 
Court, human judgment might err, and he did not defend 
his own. But he would not conceal his opinion that if, 
from fear of personal attack he had suffered himself to be 
hurried into this prosecution at first, it would not have 
had the result which had attended it in the Provincial 
Court. Examples of this kind were not wholly wanting ; 
and if a prosecution for opinion was an evil, it was more 
an evil when failure gave it to the minds of the unthinking 
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the air of persecution. Proceedings, moreover, became 
_ inevitable in this case, and they must pray that they 
might result to the glory of the Lord. He was informed 
_ that the clergy and the laity, chiefly in his own diocese, 
had without any general solicitation, subscribed a large 
sum towards the costs of this prosecution, which were 
likely to amount on one side only to about 16 years’ 
_ purchase of the benefice. For the sympathy expressed 
by this proceeding he must find some other occasion of 
uttering his thanks. When the distress and anxiety of 
this case should have passed from his mind, the recollection 
of that kindness should alone remain. 
It would not be unreasonable to suppose that after 
such an affair as this, two men like Archbishop Thomson 
~ and Mr. Voysey should be at “‘ daggers drawn’; but such 
was not by any means the case. Though differing so widely 
In matters of theology: though one was forced to take 
proceedings against the other: there was no personal 
rancour or animosity during the course of the trial or at 
any time before or after it. They respected and admired 
one another, and the Archbishop knew Mr. Voysey to be | 
a thoroughly generous, warmly affectionate, passionately 
enthusiastic man, capable of immense sacrifice. 
At the time of Archbishop Thomson’s death, the letters 
- of Mr. Voysey proved their writer to be a man of a great 
and noble nature ; and not content with writing privately 
to the family, he added a word publicly in The Times in 
proof of his admiration for his late chief. 


From the Rev. Charles Voysey to Mrs. Thomson. 


‘“St. VALERY, FINCHLEY ROAD, 
West HAMPSTEAD, N.W., 


: December 26th, 1890. 
“ DEAR MADAM, 

“TJ would fain be among the very first to express 
my deep sympathy with you and your dear children in 
the distressing bereavement which has fallen upon you. 

“The Archbishop was to me a most kind and valued 
friend in my earliest days of Oxford; and for his help 
then I can never cease to be grateful. No less 1 think 
he befriended and was kind to me in later years when he 
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was forced to take ecclesiastical proceedings against me. 
You know that that never soured his mind towards me, 
nor mine towards him. The trouble I caused him was 
soon forgiven and forgotten. I felt deeply for him when 
old friends and acquaintances turned against him. 
I am very sorry for your distress, 
Believe me, 
Dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES VOYSEY.”’ 


Mr. Voysey also wrote to the Archbishop’s eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Goodwyn, as follows :— 


“St. VALERY, FINCHLEY ROAD, 
West HAMPSTEAD, N.W., 
March 20th, 18901. 
“DEAR Mrs. GooDWyN, 

“T am truly sorry to hear that your dear mother 
is not well enough to write letters; no wonder indeed 
after all she has had to suffer in pain in her sad bereave- 
ment. But for this, your kind letter would have given 
me the greatest satisfaction and pleasure. I am thankful 
‘to believe that any poor words of mine should have added’ 

a grain of consolation to her at such a time. 

“ At the risk of being garrulous, I must ask you to allow 
me to set down one or two little reminiscences of your 
father. It was in my first term in Oxford, January, 1848, 
that he kindly made himself known to me and my brother 
at St. Edmund’s Hall. We went to breakfast with him 
and told him of all our troubles with the men of our College. 

“They belonged really to the order of canting puritanical 

_hypocrites, and mixed up tea-drinking and prayer-meetings 
with drunkenness, scandal, and practical joking. Our life 
was a burden to us; and the friendship and help of your 
dear father was our very salvation at that time. He 
counselled patience, seeking the society of out-college 
men ; and greatly assisted us in our endeavour to introduce 
music and pianos and even concerts in our ‘ Solemn’ Hall. 
I wonder if your dear mother recalls a visit which she paid 
(I think in company with the Mangles family) to Oxford 
one summer when Mr. Thomson gave a concert or an evening 
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entertainment in the Common Room at. Queen’s to which 
he very kindly invited me and my brother. 

“I remember singing to her on this occasion. 

“Soon after that your father introduced me to Dr, 
Bloxam (only recently deceased) of Magdalen College, and 
he gave me the privilege of being an amateur member of 
the Magdalen Choir, at that time the best in England. 

“Some day, if any of you care to hear the story, I will 
tell you how he helped my brother and myself in getting 
ordained, in spite of our heresies. He was a very true and 
real friend to us, and I believe it was solely because he 
loved God sincerely and could see true religion in others, 
even when they did not believe all that he believed. From 
an ecclesiastical point of view, I look upon your father’s 
death as a grievous loss. He would have been one of the 
stoutest and most honest defenders of Protestant religion 
in Church and State. He hated, as I do, all sacerdotalism. 

“Pray forgive me for running on, I have not told you a 
tenth part of what I have in my mind about my good and 
faithful friend—your father. I hope your dear mother 
saw my letter in The Times of December 28th or aoth, 
which I feel sure would have gratified her? If not, I will 
send a copy. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Goodwyn, 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY.”’ 


_ The letter from. Mr. Voysey which was published in 
The Times on December 29th, 1890, ran as follows :— 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.” 

EPOIR, 

“Tt is only due to the memory of Archbishop 
Thomson that I should say a few words in reference to the 
closing paragraph of your very interesting obituary notice 
in The Times of the 26th inst. 

“The Archbishop was most reluctant to enter upon 
legal proceedings against me, and was only forced to take 
that step by the clamour of popular opinion in clerical 
circles. For my part, I never complained or thought it an 
act of persecution. I was only anxious that the Law should 
be declared either for or against me. The only hardship of 
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which I had just reason to complain was that the Archbishop 
took advantage of his legal right to suspend me pendente lite, 


as if I had been accused of immorality. This was intensely — 


painful, as only those can know who have ever been in such 
a humiliating position before the eyes of their parishioners ; 


especially in my case, when every parishioner was a loved 


and loving friend. But I happen to know that those who 
made the largest contributions to the prosecution fund 
offered them to the Archbishop on the express condition 
that His Grace would exercise his ‘ discretion’ by suspending 
me during the trial. 

“In early years during my residence in Oxford, the 
Archbishop, then Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s, rendered me 
the kindest services. Some ten years later he introduced 
me to the Master of Balliol and the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
and in 1863 welcomed me into his diocese of York. Our 
friendly relations were never disturbed by our Official 
conflict, and it is now many years since he begged me to 
put away from my mind all feeling of regret at the trouble 
and expense he had incurred on my account. 

“T could add much to these few words in connexion 
with the history of Essays and Reviews which might not be 
pleasant reading for those who, through envy or unworthy 
motives, did not behave to him as he deserved. 

Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 
“ December 27th, 1890.” 


t 





CHAPTER VIII 


The Speaker's Commeniary—Letters from Canon Cook to Archbishop 
Thomson—Letter from the Archbishop to Dr. Tait—Further corre- 
spondence—Introduction by Archbishop Thomson. 


N his inaugural address to the Church Congress meet- 
ao. York, in October, 1866, Archbishop Thomson 
said :— 

“The Church of Christ is now passing through a 
trial, severe although bloodless, in this and other countries. 
Every tenet of religion will be searched and sifted. Already 
criticism has been busy, not about subordinate questions, 
but about the person of the Lord and the nature of His 
revelation, and the future life of the soul. Will faith at 
last triumph over doubt? I firmly believe it. But all 
the facts of the struggle impose upon us a great responsi- 
bility meanwhile. If we could see the number and force of 
the foes without, it would tend more to peace within the 
Church than many Exhortations. Those poorer classes, 
_~ whose interests we are to consider, are plied with literature 
- wherein the question is not between this mode of worship 
and that, but whether man does or does not die wholly 
when he dies, like the brutes, and whether he does well or 
not in taking all the pleasure he can get before the day 
when he is nothing. In the face of these great dangers we 


do well to be earnest, to draw together rather than to be 


scattered, to be sure of the grounds of all that we advance. 

“ Though the waters rage and swell, and though the 
mountains shake, the Church of God has its foundations 
deeper than the roots of the mountains. And God will 
bear witness to Himself, though some deny Him to the 
end; and men will feel that sin is ruin and death ; and the 
sweet voice of the Redeemer will be heard above the noise 
of many waters declaring to the lost and wretched the way 
of Life!” 

These were the ideals'in the mind of the Archbishop 


when he”and Lord Ossington (at that time the Right Hon. 
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J. Evelyn Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons) 
began to contemplate in 1863 the production of a much- 
needed Commentary upon the Bible. But such a monu- 
mental work could not be executed at any great speed, 
and it was not until 1871 that Volume I made its appear- 
ance. They had talked the matter over a great deal, 
and discussed the character of all the men whose assistance 
they would wish to solicit in such an important work, 
and after a great deal of correspondence the commentators 
were duly requested to make a start in their labours, under 
the general editorship of Canon F. C. Cook. 

“The difficulties were indeed many. First came that 
of treating a great and almost boundless subject upon a 
limited scale. . . . Another difficulty lay in the necessity 
of treating subjects that require a good deal of research, 
historical and philological, but which could not be expected 
to interest those who have had no special preparation for 
such studies. In order to meet this, it was resolved that 
subjects involving deep learning and fuller illustration 
should be remitted to separate essays at the end of each 
chapter, book, or division ; where they could be found by 
those who desired them. The general plan was this. A 
Committee was formed to select the editor and the writers 
of the various sections. The Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of 
Exeter and Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, was chosen editor, 
and the work was divided into eight sections. Each book 
was assigned to some writer who had paid attention to the 
subject of it; and as it was thought desirable to have a 
small Committee of reference in cases of dispute, Arch- 
bishop Thomson, with the Regius Professors of Divinity 





of Oxford and Cambridge, agreed to act in this capacity. — 


But in practice it was rarely found to be necessary to resort 
_to them. 

“The Committee were called upon, in the first place, 
to consider the important question as to whether any 
alterations should be made in the authorised English 
Version, from the Edition of r61z, with the marginal 
references and renderings. It was decided to adhere to 
this, but to supply, in the notes, amended translations of 
all passages proved to be incorrect. It was thought that in 
this way might be reconciled the claims of accuracy and 
truth with that devout reverence, which has made the 
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present text of the English Bible so dear to all Christians 
that speak the English tongue. 

“When the Prayer Book was revised, the earlier Psalter 
of Coverdale and Cranmer was left standing there, because 
those who had become accustomed to its use would not 
willingly attune their devotions to another, even though 
a more careful, version, the older Psalter, still holds its 
place, and none seem to desire its removal. Since then 
knowledge has been much diffused, and there seems little 
doubt that the same affection, which in the middle of the 
seventeenth century clung to the Psalter and preserved it, 
has extended itself by this time to the Authorised Version 
Of 26x1."’* 

The Commentary consisted of six. volumes medium 
octavo for the first part embracing the Old Testament, 
four volumes the second part on the New Testament ; 
with two on the Apocrypha; the whole publication 
bearing the impress :— 

“The Holy Bible, according to the authorised version 

- (A.D. 1611), with an explanatory and critical Commentary 

and a revision of the translation, by Bishops and other 

clergy of the Anglican Church, edited by F. C. Cook, M.a., 

q Canon of Exeter.” 

Be In 1863 Canon Cook was writing as follows to the Arch- 

bishop :— 
‘““Address: P. COUNCIL OFFICE, 
; DOWNING STREET. 


“77, ORSELL TERRACE, W. 
June atst, 1863. 
“My DEAR LoRD ARCHBISHOP, 

“T enclose a letter to the Bishop of Gloucester 
[Ellicott] which I should like you to forward if you approve. 
“T shall be away from town on school work for some 
time, with short intervals, and should like to consult you 
before I leave. I find that I must leave early on Tuesday 
morning, and I will try the chance of seeing you to-day 

(Monday) late in the afternoon, between 6 and 7. 
3 ‘“‘T am rather anxious about disturbances in the general 
arrangement. If the sections are much subdivided, it will 
be impossible to secure harmony without more power 

1 Preface to the Speaker’s Commentary, 1871. 
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than with the best will in the world I can exercise over 23 


men of such rank and position. I should infinitely prefer — 
to settle the points with you before another meeting is 
held, than to run the risk of suggestions which occur at 
the time, and are adopted without considering all the 
consequences. 

“Again, Dean Trench has one grand idea—each section, 
in his opinion, is to be regarded as a separate work, and 
to be the property, virtually at least, of the writers. I 
am most anxious that you and the Speaker should consider 
thoroughly the various bearings of this proposition. It is 
completely subversive of the authority of the Committee, 
and would, if I am not greatly mistaken, be permanently 
detrimental, with whatever modifications it might be 
adopted. The only safety will be to vest the property in 
yourself, the Speaker and some one or two other persons 
of high rank, and to distribute whatever profits may accrue 
at the discretion of the Committee. I do not think the 
Speaker or you are at all likely to adopt the Dean’s view, 
but he is bent upon carrying it, and will bring it to bear 
on youin many ways. My own interest, of course, is identical 
with his, but I cannot see any prospect of continual im- 
provement in future editions if the Committee is hampered 
with the claims of the first contributors. 

“What do you think of Dr. Jeremies’ notion that Bishop 
Thirlwall might undertake the historical books ? 

“ As soon as the editors are settled, it will be necessary 
to call a meeting; but unless a much fuller prospectus is 
previously prepared and sanctioned by the Committee, 
I shall find it quite impossible to carry through many im- 
portant points. I am under very heavy pressure for time, 
but if possible I will set to work to-morrow evening, and 
make out something for your consideration. If you approve, 
I must rely upon you for saving the plan from mutilation 
and additions at the Committee. I would apologise for 
occupying so much of your time did I not know the interest 
you take in the great work and did I not feel that I am in 
point of fact your nominee and vicar. 

Believe me, 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours sincerely, 
F. C. Cook” 
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The same. 


“My DEAR Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 
“I have not heard from Mansel, Lightfoot, or 


Selwyn. Dr. McCaul, I am sorry to say, writes that to 


his great regret he is not strong enough to undertake the 
work, which he says is perhaps the most important one 
of the age. I have written to ask him whether he cannot 
take some part less laborious, and have suggested that he 
might see you, since | knew you wished to consult him on 
some points. 

“The Bishop of Lichfield (Lonsdale) dined at Lincoln’s 
Inn yesterday. He is anxious that the matter should be 


_ brought under the notice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and requested me to arrange a Conference between you 


and the Speaker. The Speaker has of course seen you, 
as I left him about to take a horse and call. 

“T have thought a good deal about the Dean of West- 
minster’s proposal. Of one point I feel sure—the whole 
financial arrangements must be in the power of the Com- 


- mittee. The editors and contributors must be paid for 


their work, and have no further interest in it. The Com- 
mittee may find it necessary to displace even an editor, 


-and very frequently a contributor, for an abler and possibly 


a sounder man. In these days of rapid and unexpected 
changes it would never do to have anyone permanently 
identified with the work. I wish you and Murray would 


come to a general understanding as to the rate of remunera- 


tion for all concerned. My own position is one which would 
make interference undesirable. I am still of opinion that 


if possible it would be a great advantage to get the Bishop 


of Llandaff to undertake the four great prophets. 
Believe me, my dear Lord, Yours, 
i, Cy COOK.” 


Letter from Archbishop Thomson to Dr. Tait, at that tume 
Bishop of London. 

“IT must apologise for so long a silence as to your letter 
about the Bible. We have been in sad trouble about the 
dangerous illness of my wife’s brother, who has been lying 
at Filey for more than a month in a most deplorable state 


1 Dr. McCaul died before the end of 1863. 
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of prostration ; and only within the last few days has he 
shown any tokens of recovery. I have not seen anyone of 
our Bible staff, nor been able to turn my thoughts much to 
the subject of an election. In times of trouble I think one is 
glad to take the Bible without comment or controversy. 

“Your proposition that the larger Committee should 
discuss vexed passages is one which I do not, I own, relish 
very much after the experience I have had of Committees. 
But I think I must not refuse to acquiesce in it, if it will 
remove your objections, or meet your wishes. Mr. Speaker, 
whom I have seen to-day, concurs in the wish to concede 
it ; and thinks that this may be done without any alteration 
in our constitution as it stands on paper. . 

“T do not understand you to object to the smaller Com- 
mittee of Reference, but to stipulate for the right to watch 
the work in its progress and to criticise any portion of it. 

“Now with regard to the names of writers, it must be 
remembered that one of our difficulties has been that 
there are many competitors for the N.T. and scarcely 
enough to make a complete list for O.T. This has excluded 
some of those you mentioned. N.T. was fully provided for, 
and they did not prefer Hebrew, and so would not undertake 
O.T. We have got St. David’s.1 I doubt not that Cook 
will be glad of Johnson’s aid in the Psalms. Trench is 
already provided with work. I am glad that Mansel has 
put off the Gospels, for the danger at present is that the 
history of the Gospels be set aside, and Mansel is powerful 
upon evidences. 

“Tf you had been party to our proceedings from the 
beginning, as I heartily wish you had been, you could have 
seen how widely our nets were cast, and how it was that 
some of the fish slipped through. 

“Is there any hope of a visit from you and Mrs. Tait 
in November? Between this and the 4th November I 


am occupied daily, with a confirmation tour and similar — 


matters. It would give us much pleasure if you could 
come to us then, for a good long visit—say on the 6th. 
Our house is not yet quite finished. 
‘Ever yours most truly, 
W. Epor. 
‘The Lord Bishop of London.” 


1 Bishop Thirlwall. 
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From Canon Cook to the Archbishop of York. 


* EXETER; 


August 19th, 1865. 

“My DEAR LorpD ARCHBISHOP, 

“On the 16th of July the Bishop of Ely! wrote to 
say he hoped to be ready with Genesis early next year. 
I have had a letter to say that he has had a fever, probably 
from heat miasma, and is ordered to give up work as much 
as possible. He will not be able to go on with the Com- 
mentary at all until November, and says he cannot count 
upon the future, and wishes therefore to give it up alto- 
gether. 

“Will you have the kindness to read the copy of the 
answer which I have written to him, and tell me if you 
approve ? I would have sent to you and waited for your 
answer, but could not keep him in suspense. 

“It now becomes a very grave question whether we 
ought to keep back the other sections of the Bible till the 
Pentateuch is ready. Upon this I am anxious to have 
your deliberate opinion and that of the Speaker. Will 
you kindly forward the copy of my letter to him? I need 
not tell you how terribly anxious and worried I have been 
by this calamity. 

“T have worked very hard, too hard upon my own 
portion and other contributors’ work. 

“T shall be here till the end of next week. I then go 
away for ten days, and on my return stay here till October. 

Believe me, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours sincerely, 
F. C, Cook.” 


The Bishop of Ely to Canon Cook. 
saplaaNes 
August 23rd, 1805. 
““My DEAR COOK, 
“Your letter followed me to London, whither 
I had gone for change from Fen air and for advice. I 
cannot accept all you say about me. If I had not known 


1 Harold Browne. 
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it before, the Study of Genesis for the Commentary has 
convinced me how limited my learning is in all directions. 
I believe I have credit for commonsense and moderate 





counsels, and I trust I deserve credit for soundness in the ~ 


faith,-I am conscious of every defect everywhere else. 
Still, no doubt, change may be unfavourable. 

“Would this do? If it please God to restore me, I may 
within some compass be able to write to the end of the 
life of Abraham, ch. 25, i.e. about half Genesis, though in 
point of difficulty threequarters or more. Someone might — 
at once start from this point, we should not then clash. 
I might be considered responsible. For instance, Birks might 
not mind such a division, and I should not be so afraid of ~ 
working with him. Cambridge is not so favourable just 
now. We have three Professors of Semitic tongues. The 
Hebrew Professor is insane. The Arabic Professor is 
paralytic. The Lord Almoner’s Reader is, I fear, a 
Rationalist. There is Mr. Mason at St. John’s, learned in 
Hebrew, but I suspect nothing else, odd, and unlike other 
men. 

“The only men I can think of are two fellows of Jesus 
College, Luckock! and Forster, son of Forster, who wrote 
Geography of Arabia, Siniatic Inscriptions, etc. They are 
both good Hebrew scholars, but both just taking new 
livings, and just about to be married. 

“In London I consulted Dr. Budd. He said I had been 
overdone, and had suffered from heat miasma, and entire 
rest was absolutely necessary, if I meant to recover. I see 
therefore that it must be some time before I can resume 
work on Genesis. I think I am mending, but I have all 
my visitation work before me, and have no chance of doing 
anything till that is over. 

“ Iam very sorry to be so helpless. I enter into all you 
say, but still Iam helpless. Budd even forbade me to write 
a letter for a month or six weeks, yet I must write many 
every day. 

Believe me, ever, 
Very sincerely yours, 


, hone ere 


1 Luckock was afterwards Dean of Lichfield, 
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From Canon Cook to the Archbishop of York, 


“ EXETER, 
August 25th, 1865. 

“My DEAR LoRD ARCHBISHOP, 

“ A thousand thanks for your letter. It was a great 
relief to find you agree with me so entirely, and I was 
rejoiced to be able to send such a letter to the Bishop of 
Ely, who is much disquieted. I have just heard from him. 
He hopes to do Genesis to the end of chapter 25, and then 
to get Birks to do the rest. I have sent his letter to the 
Speaker, asking him to forward it to you. Have the good- 
ness to send it back to me. 

“T should think myself a happy man could I accept 
your kind invitation for the end of September, but my 
residence goes on till October, and I am tied by sermons 
and all sorts of engagements nearly all that month. In 
November we go to London, and stay there through the 
term. It is just possible that if you are at home and dis- 
engaged at the end of the term we might pay you a visit, 
and perhaps at that time a conference on some very im- 
portant points might be desirable. Still it will be early 
enough to decide most questions when you and the Speaker 
come to Town for Parliament, and my time is over-filled. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pl, COOK.” 


From the Speaker (the Right Hon. J. Evelyn Denison) to the 
Archbishop of York. 


“ OsSINGTON, NEWARK, 
August 29th, 1865. 

“My DEAR LORD ARCHBISHOP, 

“You will have seen what it occurred to me to say 
to Mr. Cook about taking with our notes, revisions of the 
Translation, when such revisions were the points of scholar- 
ship and improved knowledge. 

“ Mr. Cook in his answer says, ‘I quite agree with you 
about the revision of the Translation, I alluded to it in my 
circular, and am quite disposed to state the point more 
distinctly, but we ought to have the previous concurrence 
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of the Archbishop, and other chief supporters. This will 
be better settled at a personal conference.’ 

‘But it does not seem a point that will admit of much 
delay. If it is not in the view of the writers at present, 
and ought to be in their view, the sooner it is brought. 
under their notice the better. I think our Commentary 
ought to bring to bear all the light and knowledge that is 
within our reach at this time, 1865. Perhaps if you have 
occasion to write to Mr. Cook, you would express to him 
what you think on this point. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. EVELYN DENISON.” 


The only substantial literary contribution of the Arch- 
bishop to the Commentary (in addition to the immense 
services he rendered to the Commentary Committee in his 
position of chairman) was the invaluable introduction to 
the three Synoptic Gospels. 

In this introduction Dr. Thomson threshes out all the 
questions consequent upon the theories of critics which 
were supposed to prove that the Gospels were copies of 
original documents dealing with our Lord’s life, and not the 
original writings of the Evangelists themselves ; pointing 
out at the same time that the Gospels present “a history 
of the salvation of mankind by Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, and not a minute and exact life of the Saviour.” 

Also he drew his readers’ attention to the fact (p. 8), 
“ That the Evangelists do not intend to give a biography 
of the Lord in the common sense of the word of a life ex- 
tending to thirty-three years. The last six months occupy 
a half, and the last week a third or fourth part ” (p. 14). 

The inauguration and work of completing the Com- 
mentary was all animated by the master aim which held 
the Archbishop, viz., that of clearing away difficulties 
put by sceptics and critics in the path of men who were 
really seeking to know the truth. He felt that somebody 
must clear away all the error, and he strove to do this with 
his superior knowledge, aided by the best and soundest 
theologians of the day. 

When writing his part of the Commentary he would 
shut himself into a tiny little room above the front door 
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at Bishopthorpe, and work there for hours undisturbed ; 
_ for he had given orders that when once he had entered 
that room, no one should be permitted to intrude, however 
important the business might be. He found it necessary 
to have complete seclusion during the time he devoted to 
the writing of that Introduction, which contains perhaps 
the best expression of his own firm faith. 

“If it could be seriously apprehended,” he wrote, “ that 
the Church and mankind would ever allow itself to be 
robbed of the Divine picture and presentment of Christ, 
> because of some real or fancied discrepancy between the 
= four Evangelists; that it would part with the precious 
’ substance of harmony, for the sake of some shadow of har- 
mony, never to be found in any books, and never promised 
3 to us in these; then we might tremble for the future of 
religion. But they have come down to us so far, not upon 






the strength of an historical argument that they were 

indeed what they were supposed to be, but upon the inward 
force, by which they first shew us Christ, and then lead us 
captive to Christ. Never man spake like this Man ; never 
: was love like this love ; never such a life was seen on earth 
before ; never did the dream of a poet, never the instinct 
of hero-worship imagine such a being with such wisdom 


2 on His lips, such love in His heart, with a character so 
k balanced and complete, with claims so outspoken and so 
i lofty, joined to so profound a humility and so gentle a kind- 
-__ ness towards the gainsayer.” 
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HE subject of Education is one which looms large 
in the thoughts of any great Churchman, and 
Archbishop Thomson was in many respects 
ahead of his time in his ideas on Education for 

the people. 

He accepted the Education Act of 1870 as generally 
satisfactory, advising the clergy to do all they could to 
promote the erection of schools during the year of grace 
in which building grants were still offered by the Govern- 
ment towards the erection of Voluntary Schools. ‘‘ Up to 
this moment, the education of the people as far as it had 
been provided at all, was mainly in the hands of the clergy,” 
he said. ‘‘ Henceforth there will exist a large class of 
school-boards supported by rates and Government aid. 
The measure has been framed with great care and certainly 
in no hostile spirit towards religious education upon the 
whole, and I think it should be judged, not merely by 
itself, but with reference to the purely secular system 
with which we have been so often threatened. . . . 

“Tf earnest Churchmen and earnest Nonconformists 
would combine to keep education in good hands, the Act 
might be made to work much good,” he averred. 

In 1871 the Archbishop had inaugurated a Church 
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Conference at Scarborough. During a two days’ meeting 
many questions of Church Reform, of Morals, Spiritual 
matters, and Charitable schemes had been weighed and 
discussed. In Hull, in November of the following year 
(1872), he was conducting a very much needed Mission. In 
a letter to Mrs. Thomson he said: “ This Mission, with my 
present troubles, is almost too sore a burden. I was up at 
5 this morning. But if it please God I shall ‘ win through.’ 
All goes well with it as yet.” . 

And a day or two later he wrote :— 

“... Yesterday was a wonderful day. I told you of 
my merchants’ meeting. To-day I addressed 2000 workmen 
at a shipyard at 4.30. All through, the work is pros- 
pering.”’ 

And again: “... I write from a meeting, my third 
to-day. A fourth is to follow! But I am no worse for it— 
have no cold, no great weariness. Even luncheon has not 
been necessary ; and those meat lozenges have come in 
very useful: they are excellent for an emergency. To-day 
is the only day that I have wanted them, however. Last 
night there was a vast crowd at church; there was a noise 
at the door, and a man called out: ‘ There is still some 
standing room in the aisle; make people move on’; and 
they did move on. There was not one spot left in the whole 
church, and hundreds could not get in, and had a sermon 
outside. To-day I have had two large congregations of 
workmen at great works. It is really delightful to see such 
audiences ; so attentive and so bright.” 

_ From a letter to Mrs. Thomson we gather that the Hull 
Mission of 1872 owed much of its success to his wise counsel 
and personal labours. 

The gatherings of working men in mills, yards, and open- 
air spaces were its most interesting feature. A printed 
report says that on one afternoon—‘ The men employed in 
Earles’ shipyard, numbering from 1000 to 1400, were 
brought together and addressed by the Archbishop in a 
large rigging-loft. The Archbishop’s tall figure and com- 
manding mien, the upturned toil-worn faces of the men, the 
beams across the loft, occupied from end to end by boys 
with their legs hanging down, presented to the eye of the 
observer a picturesque scene worthy of the artist’s pencil 
or the poet’s pen.” 
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“|. . Hull is most demonstrative. The arrangements 
for the ordination were quite excellent. To-night the 
traffic in two or three streets is stopped for our reception ; 
they say that 700 more persons are astir than can find 
room in that spacious building.”’ 

On January roth, 1872, the Archbishop’s. name headed a 
list of signatures of the Members of the Committee of the 
Yorkshire Education Society, who wished to submit certain 
recommendations to the Commissioners of endowed schools. 
In their report they asserted that the cause of the failure 


of the then existing grammar schools was due to the want | 


of relation one to the other, as graduated parts of an 
organised system. The object which the Yorkshire Educa- 
tion Society had in view, in laying their recommendations 
before the Endowed Schools Commissioners, was to remedy 
this defect by proposing a well-considered plan for the 
organisation of Secondary Education in the three Ridings. 
For the attainment of this object two things were con- 
sidered to be necessary ; first, the distribution throughout 
the county of schools of the various types required, and 
secondly, the establishment of links of connexion between 
the several classes of schools. In other words, schools 
must be “ graded,’ and exhibitions must be founded, in 
order that the Educational institutions and endowments 
of the county might be made useful to the whole of it, 
and the grand object be attained of bringing the highest 
education within reach of the poor. 

The recommendations included definite suggestions for 
the erection and management of schools in various towns 
all over Yorkshire, a scheme which undoubtedly started the 
ball of education rolling in the right direction. 

A year or two later the Archbishop was saying in Sheffield 
that “ Without education no social system is sound.” 

“ Education is the thing that will remove prejudices out 
of a man’s mind, and lift him above them. Education is 
the something which is to give a man higher interests, and 


place him in a true relation with the universe around him, 


and of the life that is to come, and, therefore, Education is 
the one business of the country at the present time.” 

The occasion on which these words were uttered was the 
memorable one of the opening of the Board Schools in 
Sheffield, in August, 1874. Five schools were opened that 
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day in addition to four already erected, a matter of which 
the inhabitants were justly proud, and which they attributed 
largely to the Archbishop’s zeal and earnestness in having 
awakened everybody to the possibilities which lay in 
Sheffield itself as a centre. 

In September, 1875, the Archbishop took a short holiday 
alone to Paris and Brussels, where he seems to have com- 
bined a certain amount of restful sight-seeing with the 
execution of commissions at the shops of modistes and 
milliners for Mrs. Thomson. 


From the Archbishop to Mrs. Thomson. 


““ BRUSSELS, 
September 24th, 1875. 


“When I began to pack up at Paris yesterday the day 
was so muggy and close that I thought I should be too lazy 
to finish it, and should find myself still in Paris the next 
day. However, I warmed to my work, and actually left by 
the express at 3.45. One is always rather sorry to see the 
last of that pretty town; but I had seen all I wanted to 
see, and sitting down there was not travelling. The trajet 
was very tedious, in a stuffy smoking carriage full of men ; 
and the smoking and spitting were not otherwise than 
nasty. At the douane on the Belgian frontier I found an 
Englishman in a regular fix. ‘ Ouvrez,’ said the douanier : 
“Where can I sleep between here and Brussels ?’ said the 
Englishman. . 

“T found that he thought Aix was between Paris and 
Brussels, and that if he could sleep there he would avoid 
the dreaded douane until the morrow! As Aix is in Prussia 
he would actually have had two inspections instead of one. 
After finishing my own matters, I found him again in 
agonies. They were tearing open a box containing some 
presents, because he could not tell them what it was. Again 
I saved him! That he got to Brussels I know, because I 
saw him there with his wife, but whether he would ever 
reach his native isle is a problem. 

“An Englishman who made many attempts to find out 
who I was, and who was not learned enough to interpret 
my hat, went up to my hat-box at the dovane and dis- 
covered the fact ; I was anxious to see what would be the 
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effect. It was a complete subsidence; he had been 
patronising me all the way, and the discovery discomposed 
his nerves. However there had been nothing but civility 
on his part, so no harm was done. 

“A great festival is going on here. To-morrow there will. 
be a procession worth seeing, of all the trades and guilds of 
the place. It is the anniversary of Belgian independence. 
The proceedings last three days; this is the second. I 
have been to see a most queer collection of. pictures by 
Wiertz ; some are strange and some horrible, but all are 
full of power. One (for example), isascene in Hell, Napoleon I. 
standing pale and calm in the midst of flames and a number 
of furious women round him, showing him the mangled 
limbs of their loved ones. I must break off. I did not know 
it was so late, and I am going to dine at table d’hdote at 
five.”’ 


The same. 


‘‘ HOTEL DE FLANDRES, BRUSSELS, 
September 24th, 1875. 


“ After seeing a collection of pictures this morning, I 
strolled into the Zoological. Gardens. There I saw a stag, 
and a zebra, and some geese. There was a large pool for 
white bears; but the white bears were unfortunately 
absent. There was an enclosure marked Cygne Noir; but 
the black swan in question was not at home. I found a 
keeper, and said, ‘Ou sont les carnivores ?’ i.e. lions and 
tigers. He showed much surprise, and when I persevered, 
he said that there were no such things ¢herve, as if it were 
wicked to let them into Zoological Gardens. At last I 
discovered a couple of wretched elephants chained by their 
legs. One of them was spending all his time in lifting up 
his chain with his trunk, and then in stamping on it with 
his free legs, groaning occasionally in disgust, as well he 
might. So I fled from the wretched establishment. I was 
astonished to find how English the place is. Every other 
group of people one meets is English. This is not to its 
advantage, as one does not come abroad to see John Bull 
and his family. I am a good deal better, I think; and 
growing rather anxious to see home again But I shall stay 
out for some days yet.” 
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The same. 
“ BRUSSELS, 


September 27th, 1875. 


. . . Every village in Belgium has its Musical Society. 
What a contrast with England! There must have been 
yesterday about twice the usual population in this place.! 
How they were all stored away is their own affair. The 
noise last night was considerable ; but only honest yelling ; 
they were not at all cross, and I do not suppose there was a 
single crime of any kind. On the whole it seems a happy 
and contented kind of country. In the appearance of the 
people there is wonderfully little to attract. I have seen 
them from all quarters of Belgium and all in their holiday 
costume; and I never saw less comeliness amongst an 
equal number. Very few children have been visible ; this I 
suppose is owing partly to the nature of the competitions. 
I hear that a free representation was given at the Theatre. 
A queue of gamins was found half a day before it took place. 
They filled the theatre ; were very attentive, and, as my 
informant says, found fault exactly at the right part, when 


“e 


a note was wrong or a gesture ridiculous. So it seems that 


they are as sharp and ready as their contemporary gamins 


of Paris and London.”’ 


The same. 


“ HOTEL DE FLANDRES, BRUSSELS, 
. September 28th, 1875. 


“My private impression is that I shall not do much more 
touring. The weather is bad; and the taste for trotting 
round churches and galleries is one which is easily satisfied. 

“Then there is a strong chain always drawing towards 
home. Brussels does not show to advantage this week ; it. 


- is a great fair. My room here looks out on the Palace at 
_the back; nothing can be more ériste than it is. I have 


applied for a change to the front; but the worst of it is 
that one never can see anyone here but the porter at the 


door. On the whole, I do not love this town or this hotel. 


. . . My mind has been sufficiently fallow for some weeks, 
and I dare say my body will show the advantage it has 
gained when I get back to my regular work.” 


1 A singing competition was taking place. 
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In October of that year he was helping forward a mission 
in Rotherham, and wrote of his labours to Mrs. Thomson as 
follows :— 

“ ROTHERHAM, 
October 11th, 1875. 


‘‘T had three services yesterday, in a very large church. 


I was tired last night, but not knocked up. The church was _ 


a magnificent sight last night ; the aisles were all filled up 


with chairs three abreast, so that there was no gap at all 


over the whole floor of the church, and many were gathered 
about the door, and could not get in at all. But the Mission 
here will be uphill work ; there has been so little done for 
the church in past generations. I preach twice to-day and 
once to-morrow ; so the ‘ grass does not grow under my 
ROCL «3 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ ATHENZEUM CLUB, 
February 8th, 1876. 


... 1 went to the opening of Parliament; it was 
pretty enough, but very short. The dullness of the day 
detracted from the beauty of it. We had all the gas lighted 
at 2 pm. To-night’s debate was good. Aberdeen and 
Ellesmere moved and seconded; the former spoke well, 
the latter not well. Then Granville picked every possible 
hole in the speech, and was as nasty as an Opposition 
Leader is expected to be. This led to a very able reply 
from Lord Derby, which disposed of almost every point. 


ce 


The Queen looked better than usual, but quite an old — 


2 


women. . 


The Archbishop seems to have seen a good deal of Lord — 
Derby about that time, and being always anxious to assist 
the Sheffield people in their work of advancement, he tried — 
to induce Lord Derby to be the principal speaker at the — 
Cutler's Feast, in August, 1876. But this the Foreign 
Secretary declined to do. He was perhaps too much en- 
grossed with his business of defending his position after — 
having openly expressed his disapproval of the purchase by ~ 
Disraeli of the Suez Canal Shares on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, 
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- From the Earl o )f Derby to the Archbishop. 
Private. 


““ FAIRHILL, TUNBRIDGE, 
August 26th, 1876. 


“T have to thank you for your kind letter of the 
18th. The delay in answering it has arisen mainly from 
my wish to consider what you have suggested as fully as I 
could before giving an answer. 

“T see the advantage of my presence—assuming that 
none of my principal colleagues are available—at the 
Cutler’s Feast; and I certainly would not grudge the 
trouble of a speech if it could be useful; but there are 


considerations on the other side. 


“ First, the Servians have asked for mediation, and we 
shall be in the thick of negotiations. I am staying here on 
purpose to be available in London, at an hour’s notice ; and 
I hardly like the notion of being so far away at a time when 
important decisions may have to be taken at the shortest 


~ notice. 


“Tn the next place, I don’t at all like the idea of speak- 
ing again on the Eastern Question,—which I must do if I 
speak at all at the present moment. Good can hardly be 
done by it; much mischief might. This is my most real 
and serious objection. It is a minor difficulty, but still not 
wholly to be left out of consideration ; but I have declined 


_ all the many requests to attend meetings of various kinds in 
the Provinces which reach me at this time of year, and by 
accepting Sheffield, I should give great offence at Liverpool 


and Manchester. On the whole I have thought it best to 
decline, though I have done so reluctantly. I need not add 
that my reluctance is much increased by my being obliged 


at the same time to give up the pleasure of being your guest. 


Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
DERBY. 


‘His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York.” 


To his eldest son, Wilfrid. 


“ Baby told everybody at the Zoological Gardens yester- 
day, ‘ This is my happy little birthday.’ She mentioned it to 
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some pelicans, who did not mind... . The news from 
Paris is horrible. All the finest buildings are burnt by the 
insurgents. One-third of Paris is destroyed.” 


The Archbishop was in Paris after the Franco-German 


War, at the time that a court martial was being held at ~ 


Versailles on Maréchal Bazaine who had surrendered the 
fortress: of Metz, which was believed to be impregnable, 
and which involved the capture of 150,000 men and many 
stores. 


“*T have done my Bazaine !’”’ wrote the Archbishop to 
Mrs. Thomson on October 18th, 1876. ‘I sent in my card 
to thé Duc d’Aumale. Immediately an aide-de-camp came 
and conducted me to the Court. There was a large arm- 
chair for ‘ General Ladiniscault ’; he removed the ticket 
from it and installed me. The position was much too con- 
Spicuous for my wishes; but very good for seeing things. 
After twenty minutes a loud voice ordered us all to stand 
up, and the Generals entered who form the Court, with the 
Duc the last of all. After a moment the Maréchal Bazaine 
came in and sat down opposite the President, and the 
questioning began. I can imagine nothing so unfair as 
this mode of proceeding. It turns the judge into a prose- 
cutor. Even the Duc d’Aumale, who began quietly, has 
warmed to his work and hits the Marshal very hard, On 
the other hand, the poor man has lost his nerve from all the 
suspense, and the badgering, and gives often very wild and 
foolish answers. Behind him sat his advocate, Maitre 
Lachaud, a man with a clever, humorous, fresh face, who 


looked as if he would have liked sometimes to have answered © 


the questions in order to give the Duc as ‘ good as he sent.’ 
The proceedings were conducted with great dignity. The 
crowd in the body of the hall was very great. I was rather 


surprised at the shortness of the work. They began at 1.10 ; | 


1 The Archbishop used to tell this story :— 

“ During the examination of Bazaine, he was asked why, as he had 
150,000 men, he did not send a message to the Government asking for 
instructions, before surrendering the fortress. He replied that he did not 
know with whom he ought to communicate, as the Emperor had been 
deposed, and he was not aware whether the Provisional Government was 
in power. On hearing this reply, the Duc d’Aumale, striking his chest, 
replied, ‘ Mais la France existait toujours!’ It is a question whether a 
message addressed to La France would necessarily have received any 
answer ! ” 
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stopped to rest for twenty minutes at 2; went on to 2.20; 
and stopped for good at five minutes to four, not much 
more than two hours of real work. There seems to be a 
good deal of sensitiveness on the part of the French as to 
the strangers who are so assiduous in attending the seances. 
They are aware that the whole French Nation are being 
shown up, as well as the poor Maréchal; and some of the 
papers speak of it. Here is a little paragraph for my 
share, out of Le Gaulois of this morning ; you may as well 
keep it. 

““Chaque fois qu’un personage considérable doit venir 
assister a une des audiences du Conseil de guerre, son 
arrivée est signalée 4 M. le Capitaine Maxiéres, qui a l’ordre 
de l’accompagner jusqu’aux fauteuils reservés. Hier on 


avait signalé la venue de Mgr. l’Evéque d’York. Sa presence 


n’a pas été constatée. Sa grandeur aurait-elle fait comme 
le Prince Milan de Serbie, qui, chaque fois, préfére entrer 
incognito ?’ 

“Yesterday I dined at Voisin’s and left my umbrella 
there ; strange to say I recovered it. The weather continues 
to be beautiful, but not quite so calm to-day. Except 
walking, I have done but little, but the walks have been 


- good for me!”’ 


\ 


ibe ta 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from Carlisle. 
“* November 25th, 1870. 


“ There was no hope of Mr. Moore from the first. The 
horses lurched and he was thrown six or eight yards, falling 


on his face and shoulder. His ribs andcollar-bone were much 


broken ; but they say that even without that he could not 
have recovered, as the mere shock of the blow was enough 
to kill him. Mrs. Moore saw the two runaway horses pass 
a shop where she was, and was shocked to see them, but 
she little dreamt that they had already killed her husband.” 


The same. 


«|, . Lord Chancellor has given me the latest news 
from Constantinople. Turkey has accepted the Russian 
terms. There will therefore be no war at present... .” 
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In September the Archbishop and Mrs. Thomson were 
paying visits in Scotland ; the former writing to his eldest 
son, Wilfrid, as follows :— 


‘To-day we have been on the Loch and have caught 
several pike; one of 15 lbs.! It gave as much trouble as ~ 
the big salmon. We secured it at last, however. In the 
afternoon Mama went to Fort Augustus and had tea with 
the Roman Catholic Priest! I went for a beautiful hill — 
walk ; about five miles with a good deal of climbing. We 
are delighted with all the letters we get from home. You 
are all so good about writing.” : 


At an S.P.G. Meeting held at the De Grey Rooms, York, 
in 1876, the Archbishop in speaking of Missions said :— 
“Tt was a duty incumbent upon him as a Christian to 
make the name of Christ known to other people, if he 
loved Christ. Even if he should hear every month and _ 
every year that his doing so had had no success with other 
people whatsoever, it would not exonerate him from the 
Duty so long as he believed the Bible was true. Even if 
he should be obliged to say that from some reason or other, — 
God did not at present prosper his exertions, inasmuch 
as the Bible was true, that the Gospel did spread through 
the world, and inasmuch as Christ did promise to be with 
His people even to the end of the world, he must go on 
and do his duty; and must wait for that refreshing dew _ 
to give life to the seed, and till God gave him fruit.” ao 

He authorised the publication of a form for a Special 
Service, ‘to be used on Monday, November 30th, 1874, 
the day recommended by the Archbishops, in compliance 
with representations from the two great missionary societies, 


for humble supplication for an increase of the number of. : 


Missionaries, and for the blessing of Heaven upon their 
labour.” 

“The Service,’’ wrote Archbishop Thomson in the preface, 
“drawn up for the diocese of York, and since adapted by 
my Right Reverend Brethren the Bishops of Durham, — 
Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, and Ripon, for their dioceses, 
is issued with an earnest hope that the Day of Intercession — 
may be devoutly observed throughout the Church, and that 
it may be spent in praying fervently that all those nations — 
that know not the truth may be speedily brought to the 
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knowledge of our God and Saviour, and that our Church may 


show a greater zeal in proclaiming to them the way of 
Salvation.” 


The first Diocesan Conference ever held in York was 


_ inaugurated on Wednesday, October 26th, 1876, by Arch- 


bishop Thomson, when he invited the clergy and laity to 
confer with him on questions relating to diocesan and 
parochial finance; the burials question; the desirability 
of organising a Church Temperance Society ; the supply of 
clergy, including the increase of the episcopate, the extension 
of the diaconate, and the employment of lay-helpers ; and 
the awakening of spiritual life in the diocese by means of 
missions and other agencies. 

A discussion on the burials question occupied a great 
part of the morning sitting, and the whole of the after- 
noon. 

He spoke at a meeting held in York Festival Concert 


_ Rooms on September 11th, 1876, which had been convened 


for the purpose of discussing the Bulgarian atrocities. 
The Daily News had sent out a man named MacJahan as 
special commissioner with a view to proving true the reports 


which had been published concerning the cruelty and 


barbarity of the Turks. “ He had hardly set foot in the 
country,’ said the Archbishop, “‘ when he was able to collect 


~ such evidence as, to use his own words; ‘ he had in front of 


him such a mass of condemnatory facts that it was almost 
unnecessary to go further.’’’ Accordingly the Archbishop 
moved a Resolution to the effect that “this meeting ex- 
presses its horror and indignation at the atrocities per- 


-petrated by the Turks in Bulgaria, and calls upon the 


British Government to unite with the other European 
Powers for the suppression of the same.” 
Archbishop Thomson’s energies were directed with equal 


vigour towards the abolition of the vice of drunkenness. 


In all the big towns in the diocese where he was accus- 


_tomed to speak, this subject was frequently brought up 


for discussion, and so strongly did he identify himself . 
with those who worked for Temperance that when Convoca- 
tion drew up its report on the subject in 1874, the Executive 
Committee of the Church of England Temperance Society 
presented him with a specially bound and printed Report of 
their entire investigations. 
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Preaching in Westminster Abbey on May 7th, 1876, still 
in pursuance of the theme, he said that :— 

“ These little islands spend in drink about one hundred 
and forty millions every year. Ten years ago that amount 
was only a hundred and ten millions. During those ten 
years the destruction wrought by drink has become much 
better understood, and the number of those who drink 
no strong drink at all has much increased. And yet the 
vice has increased by more than one-quarter in so short a 
time. Millions are hard to conceive, but by comparison ; 
the whole public expenditure of England—army, navy, 
public debt and all the rest—is little more than one-half 
this amount. One million would cover all the expenditure 
of England upon foreign missions ; so that she spends on 
strong drink one hundred and forty times as much as she 
spends on making known to the nations the truth of God. 

‘How vain it is, you may say, for a preacher to talk 
about altering a nation’s destiny by changing its morality 
and beginning at the very basis. I grant you that the task 
is hard, that the demand is great; but turning from the 
great national sphere into the little plots that belong to 
you and me, do we not find each of us a work to do? It 
is the will of God that that work should be done, even your 
sanctification, the word ‘sanctification’ meaning, as it 
has been explained, your ‘ purity.’ i 

“Tt is the will of God, I say. Hard it may be, requiring 
much watchfulness—aye, perhaps costing many tears; but — 
the thing can be done.” 

When he addressed 300 clergymen and others at the 
Savings Bank, Liverpool, for the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, January 11th, 1876, with a speech in the 
evening at the Philharmonic Hall (the Bishop of Chester 
acting Chairman), he dwelt at great length on the prevalence © 
and degrading results of drunkenness, and urged the necessity 
of organised action being taken by the clergy to lessen the 
growing evil. Better legislation on the subject was wanted ; 
and although he knew that they could not make men sober 
by Act of Parliament, they ought, at least, to avoid making 
them drunk by Act of Parliament. 

In 1884 he was trying to urge the cause of Temperance 
Reform in Parliament, writing to Sir William Harcourt on 
the subject, and receiving this reply :— 
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Private. 


“ SECRETARY OF STATE, HomE DEPARTMENT, 
February 23rd, 1884. 
“ My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“ Lagree with you—the time never was more favour- 
able for doing something effective in the way of Temperance 
Reform, and I sincerely hope something may be accom- 
plished this Session ; but considering that it has taken us 
three weeks to dispose of the Address, it is obvious the 
resources of procrastination and obstruction are more 
powerful than ever. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. V. HArRcourT.”’ 


To Mrs. Thomson from the Archbishop. 


“YORK, 
November 14th, 1877. 


“T walked into York and out again this morning, and 


my pedometer gives me credit for six and a half miles! I 


like my pedometer ; it gives one credit for what one does. 
On my way back, I met Marian Lascelles, going to the train, 
Isuppose. At my levée to-day was Miss Ada Leigh, who is 
carrying on that good work in Paris. I am to try to help 
her in Sheffield. She showed me a photograph of some 
children ; one was sold for ten pounds by his parents, to an 
Italian who purveys artists’ models in Paris; of another 
sold for six pounds, and of a little misery that was thrown 
into the bargain, being worth no pounds! A nice world 
we live in! Fancy Basil stroke of the Eton boat! He 
expects to be dethroned, however.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


‘“House oF Lorpbs, 
February 7th, 1878. 


“The town is full of excitement on account of the 
Russians being reported as on the way to Constantinople,— 
almost there. It is supposed that they have made some 
secret treaty with the Turks.” 


Ss 
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Two months later the household at Bishopthorpe were in 
quarantine owing to many members of the family having . 
scarlet fever. This illness among the children not only 
caused the Archbishop the anxiety natural to affectionate 
parents during these attacks, but it upset his business 
arrangements to no small degree. He could not invite 
people to his house for interviews, and was obliged therefore 
to go to York and other places, adding very much to his 
exertions. Moreover his father, John Thomson, began at 
this time to enter upon his last illness at Bishopthorpe, 
so the Archbishop was able to be by his side till the 
end, * 

The old man was 87 years old and bore his years lightly. 
Nine years before, the Archbishop had commented upon 
his father’s appearance and good health in a letter to Mrs. 
Thomson :— 


“ January 15th, 1869. 


“. .. My father looks wonderful; just look at his 
picture in our books and try to believe that he is now 77. 
He is quite the youngest looking man I ever saw. He has 
had a cold lately, and has been in the house ; almost for the 
first time in 40 years.” 


But in 1878 the Archbishop made the following note in 
his private diary. 


“ April 18th, 1878. 


“Dear Father died in peace at Bishopthorpe at 25 
minutes before 8 in the evening. The Hull Confirmation 
was just going on; Bishop Ryan had kindly taken it.” 


The reference to a confirmation makes it necessary to 
add that during the time that his father was dying at 
Bishopthorpe and his children lying so ill there with scarlet 
fever, the Archbishop would often return home as late as 
2 a.m., having left some distant town or village after an 
evening confirmation, dispensed with any dinner, and taken 
his place in a luggage train if none other were possible, so 
as to reach home, see his father and hear news of his children. 

The strain of that time told upon his constitution after- 
wards, and he felt the effects all the rest of his life. 
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To his eldest daughter. 


““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
December 5th, 1879. 

“The Dean of York has lost a brother, Octavius Dun- 
combe. He was Chairman of the Great Northern Railway. 
It was very curious that the Chairman of the Midland, the 
oe rival of the Great Northern, died exactly the same 

ay. 

“I shall return from Scarboro’ on Monday. I have an 
unusual amount of anxiety just now, and even less than 
that usual amount of strength to meet it all. But every- 
thing has an end. ‘Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.’ ” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from Scotland. 


“April 12th, 1880. 

“Yesterday was beautiful. We had two services in- 
doors, two walks, a small and a long. 

“Ethel seems to be all right and quite well after her 
journey. 

“ Prior Vaughan called. He had ridden over. He said, 
“The people think me a Sabbath breaker for riding ; but 
I looked as pious as I could.’ Ethel thought him, ‘ very 
skittish for a monk,’ which seems true enough. We are to 
go and see his monastery. 

“ The Mr. Baring who is here 1s a son of Mr. Henry Baring, 
and is a partner in the house. He is a man of 43 or 44, and 
very agreeable. He leaves on Monday. 

“ Enclosed is a slip of paper about some meeting. Put it 
in the Post Office slit in my cabinet that I may remember it 
when I get to my books again. Also I send a lot of Mr. 
Noble’s letters. 

““My nerves feel much more at rest than when I left home. 
I shall have to write many letters ; but also I shall keep out 
in the air a good deal.” 

The same. 


‘* WOMERSLEY PARK, 
PONTEFRACT, 
October 13th, 1880. 
‘“‘T have made out all my plan. There was a great crowd 
at the sermon. I did not dine till nine at night ; and was 
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up at six this morning. The ‘ Elijah’ was splendid, hardly 
a fault. Lunched with the Duke of Edinburgh ; he asked 
why you were not there, very kindly. Sat between Lady A. 
and Mrs. Ronalds, an American (ex) beauty, but only got a 
sandwich for lunch. The lunch was for 40 or 50 people, 
and the Oratorio had to wait. This was not as it should be. — 
Christopher Sykes was sedately sublime. 

“‘ Here are Lords Crofton, Kildare, Rosse ; Mr. Macgruder 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barrington, Miss French and our girls. 
It seems to promise to be pleasant.” 


To his eldest daughter, from Paris. 
“ February 26th, 1881. 


“Here is complete winter,—shivering frames and blue 
noses everywhere! I thought of going to-night, so as to 
spend Sunday in London; but I found at the Office that 
there was high sea in the Channel, and that the boats made 
slow time yesterday and so, as the night journey had no 
compensating charms, I stay here. I wish Channel could be 
spelled without a C! so it will when it is spelled Tunnel ! 

“There was a sad suicide here this week; that of the 
Duke of Elchingen, General Ney; the grandson of him 
who was shot for going over to Napoleon I. He shot himself 
in the cellar of an empty house which he had hired for pistol | 
practice. No one knows any reason ; he had all that the 
world could give him. But it seems he wrote to his wife, to 
say that if she wanted to see him any more, she must send 
500,000 francs to a place named ; so he had somehow been. 
pressed for money. The Duke will be buried to-day. 

“To-morrow will be held in honour of Victor Hugo. I 
shall see something of it as I come from church. All the 
poets have made verses about him, and all the reciters will 
spout them. One cannot think why! The man is a good 
writer, and has gone on at his work till 79. But he has not 
made the world wiser or better by any word that he has 
written. The French worship strange gods.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 
“ March 15th, 1881. 


“The Government had a great defeat last night. Glad- 
stone, who is at heart a despot, wanted to get the new rules 
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_ to include supply. The Conservatives would not. Supply 


has always been held to be the backbone of the House of 
Commons. I think they were right. G. was very angry.’ 


To Mrs. Thomson. 


“ April 1st, 1881. 


“ Here is a good story for the children. 
“The Bishop of Sodor and Man’s family were in France 
when they bethought them that Michaelmas Day was fast 
approaching, and that a goose was essential. Their butler 
was sent out to get one. He did not like to confess that he 
was short of French, as he had rather posed as knowing it. 
Armed with a dictionary he sallied out and asked the price 
of oy ; this producing no result, he tried hoy, and ohe and 
hee-haw ; no result. Then he found in the dictionary 
‘big imbécile.’ So he went about the market, asking the 
price of a good imbecile; I regret to say with no better 
fortune. 

“Poor Lord Beaconsfield! The last Statesman among 
us will go when he goes. The wretched vestrymen who 
govern us now! Even they will miss him. Give my love 
to all. I am to have my first week of work next week ; 
and I hope to get through. Gull’s treatment is strong, but 
it has had much good effect on me. I feel no longer fagged 


nor jaded. But this poor life is not a very certain affair.” 


The same. 


“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
Apnl 3rd, 1881. 

. . . As I shall be out confirming all this week, sleeping 
mostly at Bishopthorpe, I shall be rather fitful in my corre- 
spondence. Yesterday I walked into York ; my time from 
Middlethorpe Corner to the church at the corner of Coney 
Street was 35 minutes. Of course I did not try to go top- 
speed. My weight is 14.11; probably a pound less by 
other scales, as I have noticed that these weigh rather 


-heavy. It was 15.6 when I landed. I have kept on with the 


treatment, but whether I shall have to continue tonics 
much longer I do not know. I like ne present regimen 
quite as much as the ordinary diet. 
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Of Lord Beaconsfield there were related endless anec- 


' dotes. One which the Archbishop wrote to Mrs. Thomson 


(from the Atheneum Club, on May 24th, 1878) is certainly 
worthy of repetition. 

Dialogue between. Dizzy and the Princess Mary at a 
dinner-party :— 

“You have the men; you have the money; what are 
you waiting for ?”’ : 

Dizzy (looking at his plate): ‘‘I am waiting for the 


* potatoes, Ma’am!” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 
“ April 19th, 1881. 


“Since I began, I have heard of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death. Our one Statesman.” 


Subsequently the Archbishop was asked to compose the 
inscription for a brass which Lady Chesterfield intended to 
erect in the Church of St. Wynstan in Derbyshire, in memory 
of the deceased Prime Minister; accordingly he drew up 
the following :— 


In Memory of 
BENJAMIN DISRAELIT, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


The foremost man of his age. 
Eminent in letters, in Council, in Debate ; 
A Statesman far-seeing and sagacious ; 

A Patriot, zealous for his country’s honour ; 
A devoted servant of the Queen, by whom 
He was trusted, honoured and mourned. 
This tablet is erected by 
ANNE ELIZABETH, 

COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD. 


A record of a much-prized friendship, 
And a lasting regret. 


“A wise man’s heart discovereth both time and judgment.” 
Eccles. viii. 5. 
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To Mrs. Thomson. 


““PRIvy COUNCIL OFFICE. 
“. .. As Ishall go to Mudie’s from this, I may miss the 
post ; so I write to say that I am well and living. Please 
send the omnibus for me to-morrow (Thursday) at 10.10 
in the evening. Stevens has gone about your commissions. 
Lord Cairns is just rending ‘ Mackonochie.’ ”’ 


The same. 
“ ATHENZUM CLUB, 
August 3rd, 1881. 

“ Argyll made a first-rate speech last night. The general 
Opinion is that the Lords in two nights have told more about 
the Land Bill than the Commons told about it in three 
months. 

“To-day I have been to the Medical Congress—a wonder- 
ful gathering! All the great foreigners are there—Virchow, 
Pasteur, etc., etc. 

“ A.R.H. was there; I sat near him. He was very cour- 
teous, proposed to present me to Crown Prince of Prussia, 
for which I thanked him. P. of Prussia spoke a little to me. 
I dine in their company this evening. 

“ This morning was Paget’s inaugural address. It was 
most admirable. He is really one of the best speakers I 
ever heard. The applause was immense. 

“A great number of amendments are moved on the 
Land Bill. They come on to-morrow.”’ 


Th 
eee as August 3rd, 1881. 


~ “ The dinner to-night was delightful. I enclose you the 
map of the tables, and except that the young Prince did not 
come it is correct. 

“T found that Grand Crown Prince one of the most de- 
lightful men I have ever met. The Prince of Wales also 
was very civil to-night. 

“T shall come down on Friday if possible. Pairing for 
‘the rest of the Land Bill. 

“The Duke of Argyll is to be married in a day or two to 
Mrs. Anson. I am cutting a Soirée at South Kensington to 
which the Royalties are going. This is a week of late hours, 
and I do not want another short night.”’ . 


ee Se eee ee 
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To his eldest son, Wilfrid. 


“ October 8th, 1881. 


‘““ We have had an active week. On Monday I went to 
the Church Congress at Newcastle. I for one expected a 
very stormy meeting. It was not so at all. But on account 
of a general expectation of squalls, the attendance was un- 
usually large. It went off pretty well, Ithink. There was an 
immense .attendance on the first night when I gave my 
paper on ‘ Secularism.’ I expected that my reception would 
be rather mixed; as I have been guilty of trying to get 
Mr. Green out of prison, and of being the only person to 
propose a really practical way. Next to getting him out, 
the greatest crime is that of putting him in, and the Bishop 
of Manchester expected squalls too. But I got a capital 
reception. ... We are expecting this afternoon Lady 
Brassey, who has been round the world. We met her at 
Middlesbrough. She brings her little children, who are 
very pretty. They are quite small. One of the party at 
Middlesbrough who went to see the yacht, said patronisingly 
to one of the children :—‘ Well, dear, and have you had a 
sail in the yacht, and how far did you get ?’ ‘ Round the 
world!’ says the young lady ; and the landsman collapsed.”’ 


The same. 


“BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
October 30th, 1881. 

“T have sent you the Yorkshire Gazette. We have no 
news of the domestic sort. When I was at Canon Blakeney’s 
the drawing-room was discovered to be mildly on fire; 
just as a dinner-party assembled. After a pail or two of 
water we all dined. But at night it was discovered to be 
burning still, so firemen came and smashed the hearth- 
stone, and laid bare a burning beam. As my room was just 

over the drawing-room I should have had my share!” 


The same. 
“ November 6th, 1881. 
“Mr. Frith is making a picture of ‘The Private View ’ 
at the Royal Academy. The scene is the large room; the 
time, last May. Several principal figures are introduced, 
and mine is to be one of the most prominent. There is 
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some fun in the picture, for it introduces some of the 
esthetic ladies of the day. Also one, Oscar Wilde, who is a 
sort of lady-killer poet of these times. I gave Mr. F. a long 
sitting, and he has made a good head of me. But the picture 
is not yet far advanced, and whether he will get it finished 
for this year he doubts.” 


The same. 


‘““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 2gth, 1881. 


“We went to London last Wednesday, Mama and I, for 
some meetings I had to attend. We stayed with Sir E. 
Beckett, and enjoyed it, though the weather was not good. 
On Saturday we went to Oxford, to Percival+ of Trinity. 
On Sunday morning I preached in Queen’s Chapel. At 
' night there was a special service in St. Mary’s at a quarter 
past eight. This is a new institution, and is popular with the 
undergraduates. My subject was a hard one,—‘ gambling.’ | 
There was a great crowd; there was not even standing 
room to spare. They were very attentive indeed.” 


The same. 
“ February 11th, 1882. 

“T have been in London for most of a week, for meetings, 
etc. I got home last night; but I hate London. Next 
week is Convocation; this is worse than London. The 
week after, London again. 

“ Bradlaugh has had a good beating; 80 Liberals 
abstained from voting, and some 20 voted against Glad- 
stone. Hence the result.” 


The same. 
“ March 26th, 1882. 
“Oxford has made a mess of her boating affairs this 
time. It does seem absurd to make up sucha team. With 
a 12-stone stroke they might have had a good boat. Now 
they must be like a drag with three horses and a pony.”’ 


Thomson, when an undergraduate at Queen’s, though a 
tall man, was extremely light. He, however, rowed in the 


1 Present Bishop of Hereford. 
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College torpid, and all his life took a great interest in rowing. 
He used to say that in one year when he was up at Oxford 
before the University boat race was regularly established, 
the boat that was head of the river at Oxford challenged the 
College which held a similar position at Cambridge, and 
the race was rowed at Henley, and the winning boat one 
year was the Queen’s Eight. 

In later life he used to row on the river Ouse at Bishop- 
thorpe in a four with his three sons. 


To his eldest son, Wilfrid. 
“ May toth, 1882. 
“T send you from Hill’s at Charing Cross an alarum 
clock; which I will, if you please, consider my birthday 
present to you and not a commission. It must be wound 
up every day, and it is warranted I think for two years. I 
can bear witness that it kicks up sufficient row.” 


To Mrs. Thomson. 
“ May 31st, 1882. 
“Our confirmations this year are g1g2;- our highest 
previous year had been 8463. It is a great and encouraging 
rise./” 
The same. 
“ June 5th, 1882. 
“Our Ordination went well yesterday; there was no . 
hitch. Forester! preached us a capital sermon. For the © 
first time I gave up chanting the Veni Creator, which 
excited your ire last time. I have come to the time of 
giving up things, and I suppose that will not come back 
again for one. 
“The children are very nice and dear. I have been in 
York all the morning, so I have not seen them just lately. 
They are to have tea with me.” 


To hus eldest son, Wilfrid. 


“ June 13th, 1882. 
‘ There has been a most unlucky business at home. The 
second coachman, driving through Stonegate, found a 


1 Lord Forester, Canon Residentiary of York. 
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ladder with a painter on it, stretching across the whole 
street. He conceived the mad idea of driving under the 
ladder. He caught it, with the front seat, bringing the 
painter down to the ground, or rather, to the omnibus, and 
then to the ground. The injuries to the man were slight, 
and he was not even kept at the hospital. But what is 
very curious is, that yesterday I was talking about a similar 
case of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which has cost him 
£300, though he gained the victory in a vexatious action.” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 
“ November 14th, 1882. 


me up, and they have been successful. The Bolton papers 
pile it up very high; the people had not seen an Arch- 
‘bishop, and one paper says, ‘ I saw and was glad.’ Saturday 
at Hull was a great day; I had to make three speeches, 
and of one of them I had no warning at all. It was to 4000 
or 5000 workmen out of doors. There is no doubt they 


liked it ; they gave me a great reception, before and after. , 
Perhaps the Middlesbrough sermon was that to which most™ 


value attaches. On the whole it has been a most important 
week. We have large confirmations here, 250 this afternoon 
and above 500 to-night. There were 700 at Middlesbrough.”’ 


From a letter to his eldest son, Wilfrid. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 24th, 1882. 


“The death of my dear friend Archdeacon Hey is as 
great a blow as could happen to me. 

“Tt will make me revise all the arrangements of the 
Diocese. He died very suddenly ; but I knew he would go 
suddenly. I presented him with a flask about ten days ago, 
telling him always to carry it with him that he might have 
brandy at hand in case of faintness to which he was subject. 
He died in his bed about one o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
Your mother and I go to the funeral at half-past one to-day.” 


‘“‘T am going to Town the end of next week for the opening 
of the Law Courts. I am to take part.” 


7 


“. . . My doings have not yet by God’s goodness laid | 
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The same. 
“ December 5th, 1882. 


‘The death of the good Archbishop! is a great loss for 
me, never to be quite supplied. But it was a beautiful 
ending of a dignified life.” 


The same. : 
“ December oth, 1882. 


‘ There is no prospect at all of my having to telegraph to 
you about Canterbury ; we shall all know it at the same 
time, through the papers. There is not the least chance of 
its being offered to me, and happily not the least wish to 
have it, on my part. The next Archbishop will have no 
easy post.” 


The same. 
‘““ December 16th, 1882. 


“ Nothing is as yet known about Canterbury. It will be 
well when that is settled, and we can all go on as before. 
Did you see the letter to me in The World ? It is not meant 
to be ill-natured ; it is written by an old pupil at Queen’s, 
one Escott. He accounts for my not going to Canterbury 
by saying that I am only the first of the Second Class ; and 
then with amusing logic says that the late Archbishop, 
when Bishop of London, was very poor and commonplace. 
As if there ever had been an Archbishop of Canterbury 
promoted for first-class abilities ! The qualities sought and 
often found for that post are quite different. 

“ Happily I should not very well see my way to going 
even if I had been asked. On the other hand, my comfort 
greatly depends on who the new Archbishop shall be.” 


The same. 
“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
January 22nd, 1882. 


“ Jocelyn had got his certificate, and he has passed in 
the first class. He says that his doing so ‘ may help to get 
him a blokeship at some time or other.’ Which means that 


1 Archbishop Tait. 
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a get a place as instructor or something of the 
S SOrt. 


ee. “ He has also seen the people about the transit of Venus. 
_ He is regularly appointed. His leave has been asked for by 
__ the President of the Royal Society. And he is to go to 
_ Oxford to practise at the Observatory before he goes. I 
suppose his Oxford training will be for a month in June; 
and he will start for the West Indies about the middle of 
‘September. All this is very nice for Jocelyn and for us.” 


__ _His second son, Jocelyn, then in the Artillery, had been 
_ seconded to observe the transit of Venus in the West Indies. 
_ He went out with a large telescope which had to be erected 
on an iron stand weighing 2 or 3 tons. This stand had 
_ been moved from the docks on to a bullock waggon, and 
was conveyed to the place from which the observations 
were to be taken. A gang of negroes was engaged to assist 
in unloading the stand from the waggon on to the sandy 
place where it was to be erected. Under Captain Thomson’s 
_ directions it was levered to the edge of the waggon and the 
_ negroes were ordered to stand clear in order that it might 
__ be tipped out on to the sand. Just as it was balanced on 
_ the edge of the waggon, and levers were being applied to 
- overbalance it, one of the negroes rushed forward, pre- 
~ sumably to prevent it breaking, and the full weight struck 

his head, and fell on him, crushing him into the sand. The 

stand was picked up as quickly as possible, and the un- 
- conscious negro was carried away to the neighbouring 
town. Captain Thomson thought he was dying. 
Late in the afternoon the damaged negro reappeared 
and asked if there was any more work for him ! 

Apropos of this episode, the Archbishop wrote to his 

eldest son :— 


oe eek ye Oe 
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we ‘“‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 

2 January 14th, 1883. 

“ Jocelyn looks very well, and is in good spirits. He 

read us his diary last night; it is very well written and 
very amusing. The poor nigger who got crushed under the 
telescope is quite well now, except a little stiffness about 
one leg. Jocelyn goes straight to Dublin on Monday. His 
expedition has been a success.” 
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The same. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
March 6th, 1883. , 


“You will regret to hear of the death of poor old Cheviot. _ 


He was only a dog, but we all loved him. 

‘Last week he was called down to dispose of a rat, which 
was running about. He could not find it, and he returned . 
much excited and tired. Next day his ways were quite 
altered ; he went about with his nose in the air, as if he was 
astonished at the world, and he went snapping, not at. 
persons, but at the air. This continued to the end, and for 
four days he touched not a morsel of food, and if he tried, it 
seemed to produce a kind of sickness. 

‘““When he met me one day, Saturday, he bounded up 
against me, and turning his head sideways made a loud 
snap, as much as to say ‘I must bite, but I would not bite 
you.’ After a walk I offered my stick to tempt him to a 
low jump. He went straight at it, and tried to make his 
teeth meet ; but without anger or excitement. On Sunday 
he tried to bite Ethel when she was putting his chain on ; 
and then they thought he was mad and retreated by the 
loft, lest when they went out of the stable he should get out. 
Except the occasional snapping he was quite quiet and 
showed no anger at all. It was sad to see him, thin and. 
weak, and looking very sad. He was shot after four days 
of complete fasting, as he was evidently starving to death. 
Young Lofthouse did the deed. . . .” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from the Archbishop. 


“ April oth, 1883. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn went off all right. The congregation 
was very large. My sermon seemed approved. Wilty 
heard two men at his table at Lincoln’s Inn talking 
about it. 

““ A. Did you hear the capital sermon of the Archbishop _ 
this morning ? ’ 

“*B. No; I didn’t: he must be getting very old now.’ 

““ A. Don’t know about old ; he has hardly a grey hair 
on his head.’ 


“ Lord Crewe ‘ hoped the sermon would be published.’ . . .” 
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In October of the same year he was writing to Mrs. 
Thomson from London. While the Atheneum was under- 
going repairs, the members were moved to the United 
Service Club in Pall Mall, and he commented on an amusing 
experience which befell him there :— 


“ UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 
PALL MALL, S.W., 
October 5th, 1883. 

“Last night I was taken for a distinguished officer. 
An old gentleman came to my table in the Club here, and 
began to converse with me. At last he said, smiling: 
‘ Took you for Seeliham, who generally dines at that table ! ’ 
I was gratified to note that he did not at once withdraw, 
but continued his conversation.” 


In 1884 the diocese presented Mrs. Thomson with a 
marble bust! of the Archbishop, executed by Mr. Onslow 
- Ford. After the final sitting the Archbishop wrote to his 
wite as follows :— 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson. 
“ January 22nd, 1884. 

“The bust is completed—in clay. I do not think I have 

ever seen a better one. Some artists have seen it, who 
pronounce it very good. There is more in it than I have 
ever seen in a bust. It is not flattering; but he has been 
most anxious for exactness. The upshot is that I need not 
stay for an afternoon sitting to-morrow. So I shall be at 
York at 7.35 to-morrow, and not at the later hour mentioned 
in the other letter. Please send for me.” 


A letter to his eldest daughter runs thus :— 
“LONDON, 
May 37rd, 1884. 
“IT have just been to the most private view, that of the 
afternoon of the dinner day. 
“JT am sorry to say that my bust does not find praise 
at all. Gladstone, Mr. Eaton, the Secretary, and the 


1 The marble bust is now in the possession of W. F. H. Thomson, Old 
Nunthorpe, York; the clay model belongs to Mrs. John Rennie. 
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Bishop of London—the only persons to whom I have spoken . 


about it—are all against it, and rather strongly! Truly 
I am not destined to go down to posterity by means of Art. 
There is some hope that in retouching on the marble things 
may improve. There is a set sternness in the face which 


does me no great credit. The Exhibition is a good average ~ 


one ; perhaps not more. Both days I have felt that. I soon 
get over it, and when I wanted to think which part should 
be gone over again, I did not know. The Bishop of London 
says my bust is far too old. 


“There is one picture there called ‘ Triplets’; three 


children born at a birth; all in a row; all eight years old ; 
all in white frocks with red sashes. Lady Bradford says 
it ought not to be hung, it is too bad an example.” 


In May, 1884, he was once again in Paris enjoying a short 
holiday. 
From the Archbishop to Mrs. Thomson. 


“ ParRIs, ; 
May 16th, 1884. 
.. . There was a frightful accident on the line I came 
by, at St. Denis two days ago. A goods train that should 
have been turned into a line was allowed by the signalman 
to run straight on to a stopping buffer, where the line 
ended, at full speed. All was ruin; and the poor driver, 
mashed up with his wrecked engine, was roasted alive, 
though he lived in torment for some hours. 

“The London train was just coming out from Paris 
with 150 people on board. The driver heard the smash, 
though he could not see it, and he shut off steam and 
went very slow. But some of the waggons were on his 
line, so that train was smashed too, and 26 people in- 
jured, but none killed.” 


ce 


To Mrs. Thomson from the Isle of Man. 
“ BISHOPS CouRT, 
IsLE OF Man, 
August 25th, 1884. 
“ My passage across was wonderfully fine. The Manx 
Queen is a huge boat ; we had 970 on board. There was 
not even a ripple. About 6000 people landed at Douglas 
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on Saturday. On the pier I was received by the Bishop, 
the High Bailiff, and other officials, and the Governor 
sent his carriage. We drove to the Governor’s house, 
_ where I spent Sunday. The Governor is the son of Mr. 
Walpole, the once Home Secretary. He is remarkably 
well informed and well read, and thoroughly pleasant. 
His wife is very beautiful, but with hair prematurely grey. 
They have one child only, who is in danger of being too 
well educated. She has no outdoor tastes, and she is 
always turning to her books. The Bishop preached twice 
yesterday ; once in the open air to about 5000 people. 
This morning I was photographed in Douglas by one 
Lewis, who has a great reputation. Then we drove 16 
miles over the Island to this House. The house is large 
and rambling; but the reception rooms are singularly 
small; the drawing-room is not much bigger than No. 15 
at Bishopthorpe, and the dining-room and library are on 
the same sort of scale. The gardens are large. The Bishop 
has had an immense deal to do, and could get no dilapida- 
tions at all. . . . His predecessor had handled the place 
shamefully ; he never resided for some years. As I have 
only just come, I have not much to tell you. Mrs. Hill 
is very charming. The latest baby, now 2} years old, 
is a great pet. There is to be a great fuss to-morrow; I[ 
have to preach, to receive two addresses, to lay a founda- 
tion stone, to speak at a luncheon. The town of Peel, 
where all this takes place, will be much em fte. There are 
to be triumphal arches, etc. etc., and I am told that the 
addresses are very pretty. I think the energy of the Bishop 
has done wonders in the Island. And he has much to con- 
tend with. All the clergy are poorly endowed ; no parish 
has more than £200, and most of them have much less. He 
is quite the man for the place, except that he has not enough 
todo. There are not more than thirty parishes in the Island 
altogether, and not 60,000 people. At Barrow, Sir James 
Ramsden sent his son to meet me; they have secured 
me a room on board the steamer, and Sir J. R. proposes 
to convey me back in his yacht. This will be nice if it is 
fine ; but if not fine then the large steamer will be steadier. 
In a word all have been most kind ; and the gathering is to 
be made a great occasion. Where to address this I do not 
know.” 


- 
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To his eldest daughter. 
““ GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
IsLE OF MAN, . 
“August 25th, 1884. 


‘A passage without a ripple. I stayed all the time 
on the bridge with the Captain. There was no wind; but 
at 16 miles an hour we made one ! 

‘There were 970 passengers! Had they been sick, 
what horrors! Nobody was sick. So much oxygen made 
me quite a new man. 

‘They are making a considerable fuss over my visit. 
You have no idea what the tourist traffic is here. The 
number of new people who camped in Douglas last night 
must have been more than 6000.”’ 


The same. 
““ November 24th, 1884. 


‘“Scamp ! killed three rats yesterday, and one the night 
before. The last one was very large, and it bit him, but he 
finished it in good workmanlike style, I hear. I have a 
levée to-morrow in York.” 


The sanitary question at that time had begun to assume 
great prominence, and a resolution, moved by the Arch- 
bishop in Convocation in 1884, was adopted unanimously 
after an interesting debate. The system of leasing and sub- 
leasing had stood very much in the way of improved dwell- 
ings, especially in towns, and many landlords (some ecclesi- 
astical) had owned tenements on their estates which were 
in an unseemly and unhealthy condition. The Archbishop 
was not slow in pointing out that in numerous instances ~ 
the poverty of the people or their unwillingness to adopt 
habits of cleanliness was responsible for bad conditions, 
but these were to be overcome by the clergy who would 
recognise the fact that “the lives of the people are the 

1 Scamp was the terrier which attached itself in great devotion to the 
Archbishop, and during his last illness the dog hardly left him, but lay 
on his bed and showed much affection. After the Archbishop’s death, 
when Hamo Thornycroft executed for the Public Memorial Committee a 


marble monument for erection in York Minster, the figure of Scamp was 
placed at the feet of the recumbent effigy and can be seen there to-day. 
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most precious treasure and trust of the Church, except 
the custody of their souls.” 
Under the Public Health Act and the Labourers Dwelling 


_ Act it had become possible to pronounce a dwelling unfit 
for human habitation, and to have houses cleaned, or 
repaired, or even removed. The idea therefore took posses- 


sion of some that the matter could be dealt with entirely 


_ and effectually by law. “ Not so,” argued the Archbishop. 
_“T implore my brethren the clergy,” he said, ‘‘ not to con- 


sider that this matter has passed out of their sphere because 
there are certain Acts of Parliament. Because there are 
Acts of Parliament, and because improved powers have 
been given to some people, the work of the clergy has only 
now begun. They have it in their power to bring moral 


force to bear upon those who have authority under those 


Acts, and they will find that even though Acts exist, there 
are still enormous evils with which the authorities are very 
slow to interfere. 


“ By the action of the municipal authorities, pressed on 
by enlightening public opinion, a great deal can be done. 
The poor are dying by thousands and tens of thousands 
for want of those remedial measures. It is not a question 
for one day or for one hour; but let it be from this time 
forth the free and ever constant pressure of public opinion, 
constantly urging up to the height of their difficult duty, 
the municipal authorities who have the Public Health Acts 
to work. Now I said ‘enlightened public opinion.’ The 
truth is, that we ought not lightly to blame all who have 
gone before us ; there was very little known indeed about 
the subject of health. Even at this very hour we, that are 
older men, can look back to the time when nobody thought 
about looking at the drainage of a house, or anybody thought 
there was certain death coming out of the well, or the like. 
We took the well upon trust, and assumed that the drains 
were sufficient, and had a grand and lordly indifference to 
bad smells, and went about our work under those conditions ; 
and people died. 

** But now the doctors at all events tell us that these 
things are just as much a matter of law as any other subjects 
of science. They tell us that the percentage of deaths could 
be halved or quartered if proper measures were taken, and 
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they tell us that at present a great. many holders of houses . 


from lack of precautions that could be taken, and remedies 
that could easily be adopted, are suffering people to die ; 
and that those that live are a wretched and puny race who. 
might otherwise be well and strong. 


“ Therefore the object of any Sanitary Association is 


to endeavour to circulate sound notions about health in 
the minds of the people. Once alarm the mother of a family 
about her children—though she clings very much to the 
dull, dirty, drainless, horrible building in which she exists— 
but once convince her that there is shut up with them every 






~ ” 


night death and destruction to those she loves so much, _ 
and I think you may move her to aspire to a better dwelling _ 


and more comfortable conditions for her children. 


“This, then, isthe question I wishtourgeuponmy brethren. — 


‘“T do most earnestly desire that every clergyman in © 


every parish in the whole province should make himself 
master of the rudiments of the science of health. There is a 
Health Society in London, which is ready to circulate its 
publications, and Sanitary Associations would do well to 
carry on their work in connexion with it. J wish to see 
every clergyman in the whole province working a little in 


that direction, and in every town I hope there will be a © 


Sanitary Association, such as the one at Hull. I need not 


say to the clergy who love their people so well, that this is” 


pre-eminently their concern. I need not say to them that 


He who went about doing good did not forget to heal the 
sick. I need not beg experienced clergymen like you—it — 


. would be impertinence in me to do so—to divide your duty 


between the spiritual and the temporal, and not attend to — 
the spiritual whilst you leave the temporal altogether out — 
of account. It is your bounden duty, as clergymen and _ 
ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved the sick as 


He loved the sinful, to do all you can for the cause of health. 
It comes to us in the garb of science ; but the garb in which 
it should appear to you is one that you know somewhat 
better—the garb of Christian love.” 


To Mrs. Thomson from Invergarry. 


“ September 8th, 1885. 
“... Count Gleichen was struck by a bullet in Egypt in 


the middle of the body. His name was put on the list of 
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killed. The bullet did not penetrate, was stopped by a 
button; his watch was carried away, also scissors broken. 
He was stunned, but soon came to, and himself erased his 


_ hame from list of dead, just before it was sent off. He had 
~no hurt at all.” 


Rie tone 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson, from Middlesbrough. 


“ November 11th, 1886. 
. . . A splendid meeting last night—z000 and very 
attentive. I am told all are delighted. We had a good 
gathering of M.P.’s, etc., as well as the workmen. It was 
altogether gratifying.” 
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To Mrs. Thomson, written during the York Mission. 


“ November 17th, 1888. 


& ... Tam just returned from the Barracks. . . 

a “On the subject of swearing I made a pronouncement 
that would have done your friend’s heart good. They 
__-were very attentive. Poor chaps! It is often rather hard 
work for them. One must sympathise with them. I hear 
_ that the Mission is thought to be prospering more than the 
one which was held ten years ago. My ‘ Congregation of 
_ Business Men’ was thought a large and important one. 
_ All Coney Street seemed to.be there; and all the Banks. 
_ I was tired yesterday, but am not really the worse.”’ 


—- The same. 
~*~. All well. Nearly 3000 in Minster last night at 
closing service.” 
; The same. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 18th, 1888. 


“_, I have been giving away some of your Mothers’ 
“Union Cards. Five hundred have been printed, and I 
have got back 450 from the Archdeacon. I will pay. They 
were wanted for use in the Mission. 

‘“T have got through all right, thanks be to God. Very 
tired on Friday ; rather tired on other days. Voice a little 
husky, but I have not spared it.” 
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The same. 
‘““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 21st, 1888. 


‘‘ |. . There was an enormous gathering last night, and 
a very solemn service. I was rather tired beforehand, ~ 
but I got through. The Minster Nave is an almost im- 
possible place ; but I certainly gave them a good deal of 
voice, even if it was praeterea mil.” 


The same. 
““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 4th, 1889. 


“. . I went to Scarborough on Saturday, preached for 
Blunt in the morning of Sunday—a wretched day! Yet 
good congregation. In the afternoon I addressed an 
immense gathering of men at Christ Church, on gambling. _ 
The Dissenting Ministers, the Quakers, all were there ; 
and about a thousand men in all or near it. When I said 
that a man who had any feeling for other people would 
refuse to touch betting with the tip of his finger, a voice 
replied, from the middle of the church in a tone of satis- 
faction, ‘ Yes! that’s it.’ No doubt a dear Dissenter.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


Some London work—tThe Burials Bill—Archbishop Thomson as Chairman 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission—Letters to Mrs. Thomson—Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church—The Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874—Clergy Discipline Bill, 1888. 


HE Archbishop’s work in London was not the 

' most important in his life because he seems to 

have limited it purposely, deeming it essential 

that the work nearest his hand in his own diocese, - 

which was continually crying out to be done, should be 

faithfully performed, but he would attend the House of 

Lords whenever he thought he could turn the tide of public 

opinion into the right channel. He was directly responsible 

for the Public Worship Bill which he conducted through 

Committee in the House of Lords, and his work and speeches 

in connexion with the Burials Bill were such as to influence 
its passing into law. 

During the short time that he had been in charge of a 
London church he had thrown himself zealously into the 
work of hospital and school management. It was entirely 
owing to him that an undesirable state of things existing in 
the Workhouse Infirmaries in London was removed, and a 
proper staff engaged to carry out work which is absolutely 
necessary for the comfort of those who are at the same time 
both sick and destitute. 

_ He wrote to one of the officials who resented criticism 
as early as 1866 :— 


“SIR, 

“In reply to your letter written by order of the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. James, West- 
minster, in which they invite me to visit the Infirmary of 
the Union of that Parish, I beg to say that I hope to take 
advantage of the invitation on my return to London after 
Easter, provided that I may be allowed to bring with me 
one or two friends much interested in these matters, 
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‘The Board express ‘their deep regret that Your Grace 
should have been led to make such sweeping assertions, 
founded on mere exaggerated statements.’ I reply that I 
distinctly stated at the meeting at Willis’ Rooms to which 


you refer, that there were exceptions, and that all the 


assertions were not equally true of all workhouses. Whilst 
the Workhouse of St. James is, I believe, far from being 
one of the worst, I must, since you challenge me to descend | 
from sweeping statements, observe that I have before me_ 
some evidence that the Infirmary is not suitable to its 
purpose, that it is closely shut in on every side, that the 
wards are long and ventilated only at the end, that the 
nursing is bad, there being only one paid nurse (who is also 
the midwife) to about 200 patients who require careful 
tending, that there is no systematic night-nursing except 


to a limited extent in the men’s sick wards, and that in © 


some of the wards the nurses allowed the patients to wash 
in a manner which I would rather not describe more exactly. 
Had it been my purpose to comment on each workhouse in 


detail, at the meeting, which it was not, I should have | 


ventured to pronounce an opinion that the House is 
defective, which probably the Guardians cannot help, and 
that the nursing is very bad and insufficient which is within 
the power of the Guardians to improve. 
team Si 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Exor.” 


In June, 1867, Archbishop Thomson was introducing a 
Bill in the House of Lords, the objects of which were three- 
fold :— 


(1) To enable Churches which are virtually private 
property of pew-holders to become parish churches 
with districts ; 


(2) To enable the Commissioners to readjust the boun- 


daries of new districts as they are able to do in the 
case of old ones ; 

(3) To deal with parishes where there are virtually two 
Incumbents. 


“The Bill came into my hands in consequence of my 
wishing to mend the position of St. James’s, Sheffield, and 
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oe Christ Church, Hull,” he wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 






Fe 2 bury. “It was thought desirable to generalise the Act that 
___I wished to procure for two cases. But I have no wish on 
_ the subject of this Bill and should withdraw it at once i 
___- you objected to it.” : 
= On the Ecclesiastical Commission he did valuable work 


____ for years, not once missing being present at the distribution 
3 day on Shrove Tuesday, and it has already been shown! to 
how great an extent the York diocese was assisted by 
~ grants all too sorely needed. After the Archbishop’s death, 
Sir John Mowbray wrote concerning his chief’s work on the 
Commission, to Mrs. Thomson. 


_“ WARENNES Woop, MORTIMER, BERKS. 
July 2ist, 1892. 
“ DEAR Mrs. THOMSON, 
p= “T have put down a few notes of my recollections of 
the Archbishop, which I hope may interest you. 

“My acquaintance with the Archbishop commenced in 
_ 1861, when the Provost of Queen’s gave evidence before a 
-__-—Railway Committee, of which I was Chairman, in favour of 
a line affording communication between Oxford and Cam- 
4 bridge. We frequently met from 1866 to 1868 at the Meet- 
ings of the Ecclesiastical Commission where I was acting on 

the Second Church Estates Commission nominated by the 

Crown. Subsequently in 1871 I became the Commissioner 
nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and from 
that date to the end of Archbishop Thomson’s life was in 
—_ constant intercourse with him. 
SS “T do not think that any other Prelate. since the days 
of Bishop Blomfield had such an intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of the Commission, both as regards its great 
duties of making spiritual provision for the cure of souls in 
populous places and its secular aspect including the manage- 
ment of Estates and the work of the Office, as Archbishop 
Thomson. 

“ He was a frequent attendant at Meetings of the Board 
and always acted as the Chairman of any Select Committee 
appointed to make a special enquiry. Such committees 
were numerous and diverse. I need only mention some by 


1 See Chapter III. 
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way of illustration. Cathedral Establishments. Cathedral 
Schools. Cathedral Fabrics. Minor Canons. Archdeaconries. 
City of London Parochial Charities. Pew Rents. Public 
Houses. Accounts. Official Establishment. Solicitors’ 
Remuneration. Working of Minerals. 

‘But we more particularly recognised the value of his 
services as the permanent Chairman of our very important 
Augmentation Committee, which met annually on Shrove 
Tuesday to distribute the grants (about £300,000 each year) 
which we voted out of the surplus revenues of the year. 
One-third of our grant used to go to meet benefactions 
offered from private sources, and as the benefactions 
offered were usually thrice as much as the sum we had to 
give away, great care and discrimination was required in 
settling the scale upon which grants were made and the 
mode of distribution in each year. . The permanent Officers 
of the Commission (and notably Mr. Bateman the head of 
the Augmentation department) had carefully investigated 
all details and framed alternative estimates, and so made 
the work of the Committee comparatively light. But the 
task of the Chairman was considerable. The Archbishop 
took the utmost care in informing himself of the whole 
circumstances before the Committee met, and he conducted 
its proceedings in a masterly way,—combining with the 
most happy despatch a minute and careful examination 
of any case which demanded special attention. The result 
was that our work was done with ease and promptitude and 
gave general satisfaction, and everyone recognised that for 
this happy result we were indebted in no slight degree to 
our Chairman. 

“You are doubtless aware that the Archbishop contri- 


buted an important article on the work of the Commission ~ 


to the North British Review. (I cannot find the year. I 
believe between 1864 and 1870.) 

“ For myself I cannot say how much I valued the privilege 
of acting under and with the Archbishop. He was so entirely 
frank and straight in all his dealings. I have had occasion 
to differ from him, sometimes. on important functions, and 
I always found him ready to discuss freely points of differ- 
ence, and ever most courteous and kind. 


‘“T may be allowed to mention a little incident personally 
affecting myself. 
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“In 1887 the Archbishop did me the honour to consult 
me on the work of the Committee of Selection in the House 
of Commons, of which I had been Chairman since £o7e. 1 
wrote to him fully on the subject, explaining our mode of 
working, and mentioning the fact, that, although we had 
10 Members on our Committee representing all shades of 
opinion, we had never once had a division since I had 
occupied the Chair. The Archbishop replied in a letter, the 
receipt of which afforded me special gratification. 

“ Lady Mowbray unites with me in kindest remembrances, 
etc.; etc: 
I remain, Dear Mrs. Thomson, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. R. Mowpray.” 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson written by the Archbishop 
from the Atheneum. 


“ March 6th, 1879. 


. . . [ have packed up and have given up my rooms, 
but I find there is a very serious matter going on at the 
Commission, and Lord Stanhope, Mr. Mowbray, and others 
have asked me to preside over a Committee to set it at rest. 
The matter is of vital importance ; and the Committee is a 
big one, Duke of Richmond, Lord Cardwell, Lord Win- 
chester, etc. So I offered to do so if they would meet at 
Ir to-morrow. I shall get off at 3 and be at York at 7.40.” 


ce 


In a speech in Convocation in 1886, the Archbishop 
said :— 


“When I undertook the duties of this diocese there were | 
about 160 livings worth less than {100 a year. I think the 
number has now been reduced to something like twenty, so 
that we may say that that class has nearly been eliminated. 
I say it is a scandal and a reproach that there should be 
a living in this diocese, or in any other diocese, under 
the sum of £150 a year. And yet that is the condition of 
a great many benefices, and some of them with large popula- 
tions in this country. The work of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners since 1864 has been of inestimable benefit 
to the Church in this respect, and it has removed this great 
reproach from hundreds and hundreds of livings.”’ 
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From a letter to Mrs. Thomson, February 18th, 1888, from 


London. 





; 


i 
: 


: reese, 
“_, Our service last night was striking. The choir 


was 300 strong, with four brass instruments. The choir is 
double now (for procession) extended from the Screen to the 
West end. People said some warm kind words about my 
sermon. I never know myself whether I succeed or not. 
At one point I dropped my voice, for a very practical part, 
and it was so still in that crowded church that you might 
have heard a pin’s head drop. 

‘““.. . We had our meeting yesterday at the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. We gave away all the money; at the close 
Gloucester said: ‘ All finished and without hurry in 38 
minutes! This time you have surpassed yourself!’ It 
was true about the time.” 


Whenever the Archbishop was in London he made great 
use of the Atheneum Club, wrote most of his letters there, 
and met most of the distinguished men of the day, who were 
always eager to talk. The Right Hon. Sir G. F. Bowen, 
G.C.M.G., in a letter to Mrs. Thomson in May, 1892, referring 
to the Archbishop in the Atheneum Club, wrote: “ My old 
and kind friend—since we were together at Oxford fifty years 
ago—was not only highly respected at the Club from the 
manner in which he filled his great office, but he was also 


very popular personally from the uniform courtesy to all 


the members with whom he came in contact.” 
On the question of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the Archbishop was clear and forcible. 


“We want to devote our entire attention to this question,” 
he said, during a speech in the House of Lords. ‘‘ Whether 
it is in the highest sense expedient for this country to dis- 
endow and disestablish the Irish Church, or whether you 
may so modify the existing institution and so remove crying 
abuses that the principle of Church and State may still be 
preserved, and yet the legitimate scruples of our Roman 
Catholic fellow countrymen be respected. Now, I am going, 
not to quote from the pages of Hansard, but to do what in 
the course of this debate has only been done for a very few 
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minutes at a time, and only indeed by two speakers in the _ 
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~ whole—viz. to see what will be the effect upon the Irish 
_ Church if this Suspensory Bill should become law. I hold 


myself perfectly free hereafter to consider any measure for 
the disestablishment or disendowment of the Irish Church. 
I have my prejudices on the subject, but I am confining 
myself to-night to the consideration of this particular 
measure, and I want to show you that, instead of being a 
measure of trifling importance, it is of very great reach 


and compass, that/its operation will be in the last degree? 
_ shamefully oppressive and cruel, and that it will injure men 


in that which they feel, most deeply, viz. their conscience, 


their religion, and their liberty of worshipping their God.” ‘ 


Later on, however, when the measure had become law, 
he referred to it in his “ Charge” to the diocese in 1870, 
explaining his views more fully. 


“The Church of Ireland has been disestablished and dis- 
endowed,” he wrote. ‘“ The difference between these two 
steps is very wide. As Establishment is the recognition by 
a State of any form of religion as that which it ought to 
support, so the withdrawal of that support is an act within 


_ the competence of the State. Disendowment is taking away 


from a Church, and diverting into uses determined by the 
State, property belonging to the Church under a trust to 


teach and promote religion. And this could only be rightly 


done on one of two grounds—either that the Church had 
failed to apply the property to its purpose, or that the religion 


__ which it taught was pronounced to be wrong in itself, or 
that its being taught any longer was an injury to the nation. 


Here there was neither one nor the other,—neither breach 
of trust, nor injury of false teaching ; and, therefore, dis- 
endowment was a departure from the principle of our public 
law and violation of a right. Recognising this distinction, 
many friends of the Church strove earnestly in 1868 to 
stir up the public mind against an act of Disestablishment 
which would almost establish Popery in Ireland. The 
General Election at the close of that year showed the 
appeal was in vain. When the Bill came from the Commons, 
with the opinion of the people pronounced in its favour, 
the question of Disestablishment was virtually settled. It 
was a question upon which the people were able to pronounce. 
The division in the House of Lords on the second reading was 
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little more than a sham-fight, the leaders of the Opposition 
were known to deprecate the disaster of success. There 
were some who kept aloof from that division to avoid a 
‘false and misleading position, and who might have hoped 
to succeed and knew that they had no right to succeed in 
preserving more or less of the Endowments so wrongfully 
threatened. It must be admitted that. the success was 
small. Every good wish had attended the efforts of the 


sister Church to establish her new constitution; this has — 


been the subject of many prayers. As soon as that part of 
her task was completed it will be their duty to do some- 
what more to help her in her trial. 1 addressed letters to 
all the Bishops of this Province, and a similar course had 
been pursued in the Southern Province, to ascertain whether 
a general effort was being made. The answers I received 
were all that could be desired as expressions of sympathy 
and goodwill. Great as was the danger of her position, 
there was no cause to doubt that she would still be sup- 
ported with strength, and hold up the lamp of truth in 
presence of a system which had just added to its many 
errors the doctrine of an infallible man. 3 

“We hear of the numbing influence of State control. 
We are free to work. We have yet to learn that the Church 
would be refused by the State any needful freedom for 
uttering her voice and guiding her people if the demand 
came from a united Church knowing its own mind and duty. 
But if that were to occur, and the choice were to be forced 
between freedom to work and State alliance, no one doubts 
on which side our duty would lie. An immense industrial 
class is growing up amongst us, and will always be liable to 
be moved by false hopes and crude impressions.”’ 


The law of burial in England has been gradually built 
up from a foundation not very creditable to the Church, so 
it is not surprising to find that any ardent lover of all that 
is just and right should wish to see that Church retrieving 
her character and using her influence towards amending 
conditions incident upon interment. In an article in an 
encyclopedia upon the subject it is noted that not until 
the year 1825 was the custom abolished of burying a suicide 
at the cross-roads with a stake driven through the heart. In 
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1863 Sir Morton Peto introduced a Burials Bill into Parlia- 
ment by which it was intended to allow Nonconformists to 
be buried in churchyards with the religious observances of 
their own faith, and without the Church of England Burial 
Service being read over them,—a Bill which was rejected 
“by an overwhelming majority. 

In the same year Lord Ebury introduced a Bill for making 
certain alterations in the Burial Service of the Church. He 
and the Bishop of Llandaff were evidently shocked, because 
it was compulsory on the part of some clergyman to read 
the solemn service over the dead body of a notorious 
drunkard, who, in a state of inebriation, had died in a 
ditch—and of a burglar who fell through a skylight in 
pursuit of his usual avocation and was killed outright. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 

_ declared that “‘ in many cases, not hypothetical, but actually 
occurring, and that not very seldom, they would not enforce 
the existing law, and would not obey it themselves.”’ 

The Guardian immediately took for granted in its 
columns that the law must be altered, in order to fit in with 
the conscience of the Primate, but Archbishop Thomson 
believed the difficulties to be considerable and expressed 
his opinion accordingly. 

eT “ The words of hope might be spoken over every deceased 
person,” he said, in the House of Lords, “they might be 
omitted altogether or they might be used in some cases and 
not in others, at the discretion of the Minister. Those words 
‘were now used for all. They did not amount to a sentence 
upon the deceased, but simply expressed the hope as to his 
destiny. That hope might, in some cases, be extremely 
small, but he believed that the instances were very rare 
indeed in which the Minister would be willing to omit the 
words altogether and thereby convey the impression that 
there was no hope. With regard to omitting the words of 
hope altogether, if that were done, he thought the Burial 
Service would be almost useless. What Christian man, on 
the death of one who had lived and died in the fear of 
Almighty God, would abstain from expressing over his 
grave, for the comfort of his friends, a hope and trust, 
that he had passed into a state of happiness? Without 
that, the funeral service would be almost devoid of meaning. 
But, taking the third supposition, viz. that the Minister was 
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empowered to omit these words in certain cases, they would 
thereby be creating some twelve thousand or fourteen. — 
thousand judges—and judges of what? Of the eternal 
‘salvation of the man who was committed to the grave. The 
use of the words did not affect the man himself in the least.__ 
They were addressed to his suffering and sorrowing relatives, 
who felt the weight of the hand of the Almighty upon them, ~ 
and surely at such a time no one would wish to add to their — 
afflictions.” a 
In the House of Lords on Monday, May 15th, 1876, Earl 
Granville rose to move, pursuant to notice, the followin 
Resolution :— 


| 
“That it is desirable that the law relating to the burial : 


of the dead in England should be amended: (1) By giving ~ 
facilities for the interment of deceased persons without the 
use of the Burial Service of the Church of England in church- — : 
yards in which they have a right to interment, ifthe relatives _ 
or friends having charge of the funerals shall so desire. 
(2) By enabling the relatives having charge of the funeral of 
any deceased person to conduct such a funeral in any ~ 
churchyard in which the deceased had a right of interment — 
with such Christian and orderly religious observances as to 
them may seem fit.” : 
2. 


The Archbishop of York: “I think it is greatly to be 
regretted that this subject should now be discussed out of 
doors with an acrimony and a passion not attempted in 
former years. After the passages quoted, it is not difficult 
to understand why it is that the clergy feel so strongly and 
deeply upon this matter. They regard it, because they are 
called on so to regard it, as a question of Establishment or 
Disestablishment, I am not able, however, tolook upon the 
question as one involving this issue, and I desire very much 
to separate the question from that of Disestablishment. 
We shall fight the battle against Disestablishment on very — 
bad ground if we have to fight it by the side of the grave. — 
Questions about burials, tombstones, and inscriptions, often 
excite strong feeling, and that feeling is always on the side 
of the suffering friends, because the natural instinct of 
most people is not to interfere with their sorrow and to let 
them have their own way. I say I do not regard this as a 
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_ question involving Disestablishment at all. There is a great 


difference between entrance to the churchyard and entrance 
to the church. A man is by no means obliged to go into the 
church, but is quite certain to find his way into the church- 
yard ; and that alone makes a great distinction between the 
two cases. I hold in my hand the report on this subject of 
the Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury for the present year. It is true the Committee 
decline to recommend any change in the law of burial other 
than that agreed to by the Lower House of Convocation in 
1871. But the report contains several important recom- 
mendations. If, it says, ‘any measure is necessary, the 
Committee are of opinion :— 


“Firstly : That ample security should be taken for the 
maintenance of decency and order. 

““Secondly: That, for this purpose, only legally 
authorised services should be used. 

““Thirdly : That the service, as aforesaid, should be 
conducted only by some person appointed by the legal 
representatives of the deceased, but never at the same time 
as any other public service in the church or churchyard. 

“* Fourthly : That the new law should not apply to the 
churchyards of those parishes or districts for which a public 
burial ground has been provided by a Burial Board, contain- 
ing an unconsecrated as well as a consecrated portion ; nor 
to the consecrated portion of such ground. 

““Fifthly : That the new law should not apply to the 
members of any religious body in any parish in which there 
is a chapel with a burial ground sufficiently licensed, or 
otherwise legally secured for the use of the members of such 
religious body. 

“«Sixthly : That such new law should not apply to any 
- burial ground which had been or should hereafter be pro- 
vided solely by private benefaction.’ 


‘Here is a complete scheme for a Bill if one must be 
passed, though the Committee decline to recommend one, 
prepared by this Committee of Convocation during the 
present year. Why do they make such recommendations ? 
It must be because of their belief that a grievance of some 
kind exists, for if there was no such belief they would 
naturally look to their Lordships to reject a measure which 
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they regarded as a wanton encroachment upon the rights 


and privileges of the National Church. 


“Tt has been already said, and will be echoed, I am sure, 


by all my Right Rev. Brethren, that it is not the duty of 


the Bishops to propose a measure in a matter of great 
national importance which lies at the door of the Govern- — 
ment, and that it is to the Government we must look to — 
submit some measure which shall deal effectually with the — 


question. Speaking for myself, I am obliged to come ‘to 
the conclusion—first, that a grievance has been proved to 
exist, and that as long as it exists it will be in the nature of a 
hidden sore, which will do considerable injury to the work 


of the Church; and in the next place, that this grievance | 
must be redressed with due regard to the rights of all con- — 


cerned. Recent legislation has rendered the clergy liable 


to proceedings for every service which is celebrated in the ~ 


churchyard. The Public Worship Act has entirely altered 
the law, but I agree that it is possible to devise some 
measure which shall give relief to the Nonconformists, and 
at the same time preserve the rights of the clergy in the 
churches and in the churchyards, imposing upon them no 
greater burden than they have at present. I feel the great 


difficulty of the question, and feel also that it is expedient _ 
to deal with it by Bill rather than by a general Resolution. 


Should such a Bill be presented to your Lordships early 
next Session, I am sure that, however much we may differ 
as to details, we shall unite in giving it anxious consideration, 
with a view to a permanent and efficient measure on this 
question.” 


In 1880, the Archbishop was writing to Mr. Palmer,! and | 


after making some reference to the Revision of Rubrics 


which had lately occupied the attention of Convocation, 


continues on the subject of the Burials Bill. 
“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 


“ My DEAR Mr. PALMER, 
“ You will see that there is an important suggestion, 


empowering a different service, with consent of the relatives. _ 


1 Secretary to the Lord Chancellor. 


May 13th, 1880. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT, 1874 aor 
__I think that this proposal would do away with some of the 
scandalous cases which occur from time to time. 

“ Here my answer to your letter ends. But the crisis 
is very important, and I venture to make one or two 
remarks which the Lord Chancellor may consider, and then, 
if he sees fit, dismiss. 

“The clergy, so far as I can see, are more angry and 
excited than they were before, about the Burials Bill. 
One incumbent of a large town in another diocese, volun- 
teered to me that he and others would leave their livings if 
it was to pass. To give such persons a chance, I would 
desire to see in the Bill some clauses to ease the clergy. One 
such clause the Lord Chancellor drew for me, very kindly, 
two years ago; and the Liberals supported it. It was to 
save the clergy from having to take the funerals of persons 
whom the Dissenters even would not bury. Another point 
might be, that as the fees will have to be dealt with, which 
arise under any new clauses, it might be well to empower 
some authority to establish tables of fees for all burials in 
__ churchyards. Many of the clergy would regard it as some 
: compensation that the fees were now on a sure basis. 
~ - “Tn a word, it is most desirable to make any Bill as 
g - much as possible a settlement of difficulties for all parties, 
es and as little as possible a step to Disestablishment, and a 
- boon to Dissenters only. If this could be done, the clergy, 
3 who know that it must come to a decision, would be able 
more easily to accept. 

Ever yours truly, 


“ Ralph Palmer, Esq.” W. Esor. 


As regards the Public Worship Regulation Act, Arch- 
bishop Thomson wrote as follows :—? 


“The Judicature Act of 1873 changed the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, hitherto a mixed court of clergymen and 
laymen, into a purely secular Court. The Public Worship 
Regulation Act created a new tribunal and court of pro- 
cedure for causes connected with public worship, and its 
evolutions before its final passing into law were no less 
surprising than complex. Introduced late in the Session, 
altered, transformed, and amended at every stage in the 


1 In the Quarterly Review. 
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House of Lords, it left that House with little hope that it 
would find its way to port through the storms and the 
enforced calms of an expiring Session. But the House of 
Commons adopted the measure with a passionate en- 
thusiasm, which never grew weaker to the very end, and 
Disraeli himself became associated with and responsible for 
its final-acceptance. He was wrong, however, in saying 
that the Bill was one to put down ritualism, for it was 
(and is) applicable alike to slovenly neglect and fantastic 
tricks of worship. But he was right in his interpretation 
of the will of the House of Commons, which accepted so 
eagerly as a remedy against sacerdotal pretension and 
attempts which had sickened the heart of the constituencies, 
a measure of procedure neutral in itself and capable of few 
wider applications. The events of 1874 and 1875 certainly 
marked an epoch in the religious movement which began 
in 1833. For forty years England had been the scene of a 
religious struggle only second in importance to the Refor- 
mation itself. The story of its beginning is well known. 
The Reform Bill had put representative government in the 
power of a far larger number. Irish bishoprics were sup- 
pressed ; Welsh sees were threatened. German rationalism 
threatened to sweep over the land as a flood. Dismay and 
sorrow were spread through the minds of the clergy and of 
the more thoughtful laity. But there was one mind at least 
which saw in this great crisis occasion for more than sorrow 
or dismay. Wandering over Europe, comparing with 
the distractions of his own Church the ideal of another, 
John Henry Newman, logician, poet, mystic, with a spirit 
as devout as it was enquiring and critical, was stricken 
with sickness at Castro Giovanni and had time to meditate 


on the waste condition of his own Church. Before the 


sickness and after it he felt andsaid: ‘I have a work to do 
in England.’ A renewed attack of illness at Lyons from 
over-travelling only intensified the desire which it opposed. 
He hastened to England. Keble’s sermon, preached five 
days after, touched a string that was vibrating already. 
At least a few passionate hearts would stand in the breach 
to confound the ‘national apostasy.’ Newman, Keble, 
Froude, Rose, Palmer were no despicable band. But the 
genius of Newman was its strength. The Tractarian move- 
ment was begun. . . 
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“For the twelve years preceding 1874 the most active 
efforts had been made to bring our worship into harmony 
with that of the Romish Church, and especially to assimilate 
Holy Communion with the ‘ Mass ’ by historic means. This 
had been the chief battle fought before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The judgments of that body 
had been on the whole unfavourable to these practices. In 
two great cases! the authority of the Prayer Book as it 
stands was confirmed, and the power of bringing back 
usages supposed to be ‘Catholic,’ but not found in the 
Prayer Book, was denied. Meanwhile, the condition of 
affairs in the Church had become such as to fill the coldest 
with astonishment and the bravest with alarm. The 
Ritualist party asserted their right to disobey alike the 
admonitions of the Bishops and the decisions of the Court 
in favour of the ‘ voice of the Catholic Church.’ ‘The voice 
of the Catholic Church,’ being interpreted by each clergy- 
man for himself, is equivalent to the fancy of each clergy- 
man ; and what was openly claimed was ‘ protection from 
interference ’ for any clergyman in doing his own will and 
speaking according to his own fancy in the parish where he 
ministered. 

“The discipline that was to deal with this lawlessness. 
was vested in Courts which, for slowness and for cost, 
might break the spirit and ruin the purse of anyone who 
attempted to put them in motion.? 

“On the 5th of May, 1873, an address was presented to 
the two Archbishops drawing attention to the magnitude 
of the evil, and suggesting remedies. It was signed by more 
than 60,000 persons of weight and influence. The reply of 
the Archbishops was probably the origin of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, which was an attempt on the part 
of the Bishops themselves to remove a wrong and danger 
admitted on all hands to exist. 

“ The attempt to legislate produced, as might be expected, 
a storm ot invective. Everyone viewed the measure through 


1 Mackonochie, and Purchas. 

2 In the case of Martin v. Mackonochie, the costs were about £5000, 
and one scandalous fact connected with that case was elicited in the debate 
on the Public Worship Regulation Bill, that when Mr. Mackonochie had 
been duly sentenced, and the prosecutor had to come back to the Court 
to enforce obedience, the costs for a monition to enforce obedience 


amounted to £1459. 
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a distorting lens. What with the changes forced upon it by 
the various parties, it may be said that there were three 
Bills for the Regulation of Public Worship. They were alike 
on these points: the right to complain was strictly limited 


to those who might have an interest ; the offences were also — 


specified and limited with care to changes in the fabric and 
ritual of the Churches ; and contumacious disobedience to 
the orders of the tribunal was to be followed by suspension. 
In the Bill originally proposed, the idea was to give to the 
Bishops that directory power as to worship which the 


Prayer Book and the Canons seem to have contemplated 
in more than one place where matters are to be decided by — 


reference to the Bishop. But there was to be associated 
with him a board of assessors, clerical and lay, belonging 
to the diocese, whose advice and determination would guide 
him. An appeal was to be allowed the Incumbent from 
the Bishop and his assessors to the Archbishop with one 
assessor, whose decision would be final. The objections to 
such a proposal are obvious. 


“Tt was a new kind of tribunal, and it involved elections - 


of assessors and the consequent excitements. The mode in 
which an untried body would do its work was matter of 
conjecture. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the measure was an attempt to get rid of judicial mechanism 


and to refer the complaints less formally to a Bishop sitting — 
in his chamber with advisers round him. It soon became 
evident that this novel proposal would meet with no support — 


from those, without whose legal knowledge, position, and 
influence no proposal coming from the Bishops could have 
been expected to be adopted by Parliament. Hence it 
came that on the second reading a number of amendments 


were announced, which virtually made the measure a new 


one, and the second Bill came into existence. Complaints 
were to come from the same quarters, and were to relate to 
the same things, as in the first draft, but the hearing was to 
be before the Bishop and his Chancellor ; or, if the Chancellor 
were not a laywer, then before an assessor in lieu of the 


Chancellor. The Bishop might refuse to proceed in the 


case; but then the complainant might appeal to the 
Archbishop, who might adjudicate. If the case was heard 
before the Bishop, then either party might appeal to the 
Archbishop ; but the Archbishop might then send the case 
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at once to the Privy Council without returning it for hearing | 


in his own Court, by which much time and expense would 
be saved. But this amended Bill was to give place to a 
third Bill. As the day for the Committee approached a 
mass of amendments accumulated, probably unexampled 
in amount. Out of them, however, emerged three of great 


- importance. Lord Shaftesbury proposed that one Ecclesi- 


astical Judge should preside in the Courts of Canterbury 
and of York, with a salary of £4000 a year, to be paid ulti- 
mately out of the fees on Marriage Licences and other like 
payments, but in the meantime by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. All cases of complaint under the Act were to 
go direct to this Judge, and an appeal lay from him to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. The appointment of the Judge 
would be in the two Archbishops, with the approval of the 
Crown. Some amusement was afforded by the Bishop of 
Peterborough in the second reading, who pointed out that 
Lord Shaftesbury had been denouncing several principles 


that had been adopted from his own Bill of 1872 into the 


Archbishops’ Bill; but the probable solution was that the 
amendments which now stood in his name had been drawn 
for him by another hand, and that he had not considered 
their bearing upon his own former legislative efforts on the 
same subject. 

' “The objection to-these schemes, to the Archbishops’ 
and Lord Shaftesbury’s alike, to the mind of many Church- 
men besides Lord Selborne was the inevitable air of 
litigation. The authority of the Bishop himself seemed 


_ likely to be merged for ever in that of his Court. There had 


been enough of Law and of Court ; could not the office of 
a Bishop be restored, with the attributes of Counsel in all 


things and decision in case of doubt ? Was it worth while 


to enact that for the future there should be two Courts and 
not three, and good rules of procedure instead of those 
which had proved bad and antiquated? Might not some 
nobler mode of treatment of such subjects yet be found ? 
Lord Selborne endeavoured to answer that question in 
some amendments which, if they had been introduced at 
first as a substantive measure, would have received as they 
entirely deserved a fuller consideration. The Bishop was 
to have power to issue a monition on any subject dealt with 
by this Act, with or without complaint addressed to the 
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Incumbent, directing him what to do or discontinue. The 
Incumbent had only two courses open; he must either 
obey, or must return for answer that he believes the monition 

to order things ‘unauthorised by law.’ Thereupon the : 
Bishop would take steps to obtain a legal decision, by ~ 
application to the Archbishop who might, as in a former 
draft, send the case direct to the Court of Final Appeal. 
But that Court would have before it simply the monition 

of the Bishop and the objections of the Incumbent, and 
would determine in a summary manner and as a matter of 
urgency whether the monition was legal ornot. There would 

be no provision as to costs. This plan would be distasteful 

to those who wished to use the Law Courts for fighting inch 

by inch the ground of ritualism ; but to all others it would 
offer several advantages. It would bring back to a reality 

the visitational power of the Bishop and his power as 
referee in the doubtful cases mentioned in the Preface to - 
the Prayer Book; nor would it have carried that power 
much higher than it had stood in former times. But besides 
this, it would have been a real and complete remedy for all 
the evil complained of, and no one could promise so much 
for the Public Worship Regulation Act. The Bishop’s 
monition would be valid in all cases when it was good in 
law. A few more decisions upon disputed points would 
have made the body of law complete. If in one or two 
cases the Court of Final Appeal had modified its judgments, 
these reconsidered opinions would guide the law. That the 
remedy would have been very complete and far less expensive 
than any other may safely he said. 

“ But there were objections which would not have been 
got over. The Bishops did not seek a power which would 
seem to make them immediately responsible for every 
change in every parish, and to reduce to the position of 
curates to the Bishop all the Incumbents of the diocese. : 
The laity had become sore and angry with the Bishops at 
the long delay of the remedy which they sought. The 
Government would probably have lent no help to the | 
proposal. . . . From all these causes it happened that the 
plan of Lord Selborne hardly received the full and attentive 
consideration which the position of the author and the 
merits of the scheme itself could have commanded at 
another time. 
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“Tt is well known that the amendments to which Lord 
Shaftesbury’s name were attached were incorporated in 
the Bill, and gave colour to the measure which passed the ~ 
legislature with such unexampled strength of support. 
Much was said as to the Bishops allowing their measure 
to be so materially altered, so as to become a new Bill, 
without withdrawing it, and leaving the matter in the hands 
of the Government. It should be remembered however, 
whatever be the view taken at last upon that point, that 
the Bishops could not possibly carry a measure without the 
aid of one or other of the great parties in Parliament, and 
that as soon as it became evident that Lord Shaftesbury’s 
amendments would receive a modified but substantial 
support from several members of the Government, the chief 
question would be whether with these a moderate working 
measure would be produced. If the Government would 
not initiate a measure and the Bishops could not pass one, 
there was no practicable way but that the Bishops should 
introduce a measure and allow amendments to be proposed 
to it. So far, the course taken was reasonable, and it is 
well that the Bishops did not stand upon their dignity and 
demand that Parliament should either adopt or reject the 
whole measure. The subject was far too difficult, the mind 
of the country in far too excited a condition, for that high- 
handed treatment. But it is not explained how this re- 
vising process was submitted to, twice over. On the second 
reading, large and substantial amendments were announced 
by the Archbishop of York; and it might have been 
supposed that these represented the opinion of persons 


- who were found to be disposed to support the measure. 


It was after this stage that the manner which the leading 
Lords in the Cabinet were prepared to support, took its 
shape, in the hostile hand of Lord Shaftesbury. The 
explanation is to be sought perhaps in the divided condition 
of the Cabinet itself on this question. The Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Disraeli were doubtless favourable to legislation, 
and with them the majority of the Ministers. But with 
Lord Salisbury to oppose in the Lords and Mr. Hardy in 
the Commons, it was necessary to let Parliament first express 
its mind upon the subject before an active and cordial 
support could be given to the measure. The partial result 
was that the Bishops suffered, but the measure was saved. 
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Lord Shaftesbury, whose soul was vexed by the fate of his 
own manifold Church Discipline Bills in former Sessions, 
was appeased by being made the instrument of compelling 
the Archbishop to accept his amendments. The measure 





thus received a shape in which it was possible for most of 


the Ministers to support it, without the Government 
assuming the responsibility at that stage. It is not necessary 
to decide whether the Bishops should have stood upon 
their dignity, and should have clung to their original 
measure, or to that modified Bill which they had framed 
to meet the real or supposed wishes of the Government. 
One thing is certain, that if they had done so, no measure 
would have been passed in that Session, and it is doubtful 
whether, with increasing confusion in the Church, the 
opportunity would ever have returned of passing a moderate 
Act. 

“Parliament was not long in expressing its opinion. 
The second reading in the House of Lords was adopted 
without a division. When the Bill went into Committee 
the strength of support for it was not more manifest. The 
first important division showed a majority of four to one ; 
and in a later clause giving power to the Bishop to hear 
and decide in private by consent, when the Government 
and the Opposition seemed to combine to reject a part of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s scheme, which was thought an essential 
qualification of the whole, the united leaders carried into- 
the lobby only 49, while the Archbishop of Canterbury — 
was supported by 93. By this time the fate of the measure 
in the Lords was decided ; and the ultra-sacerdotal party 
had begun to rely on ‘ pressure to be brought to bear upon 
the Members of the House of Commons.’ 

‘‘ Pressure of one kind then existed from the first. The 


Bill left the House of Lords on the 26th of June. During 


the month of July, through a road encumbered with lagging 
Bills, amongst which the ablest charioteer might find the 
measure he was guiding, clogged and overthrown, an 
independent member of the House undertook the task of 
directing to a successful issue a Bill that must have excited 
at every step as it passed along, passions and animosities 
of every kind, a Bill that would find its wheels spoked with 
‘amendments’ intended to be fatal. From far-off Wales 
came a breath of rumour that did not presage peace. Achilles 
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was returning to the fray, with the flame upon his head 
_ and that voice the very sound of which ‘ carried fear and 
& confusion to Trojan breasts.’ Mr. Gladstone rose from 
recessing his heart upon the Man of Troy, and from trimming 
p> the quiet woods of Hawarden, and with resolution in his 
___ heart and six resolutions in his pocket was to cast himself 
___in the path of this hated measure, and to destroy it. So 
: _ then, without other pressure the mere pressure of time 
seemed to fight against the measure. | 
7. “Upon the whole, the prospects of the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill seemed very poor, at the close of the first 
__ night’s debate upon the second reading (July, 1874). Mr. 
__ Gladstone’s speech was passionate and vehement from 
first to last, and promised opposition at every point. A 
prominent member of the previous Government went away 
from the House and made known to his friends at dinner 
that Mr. Gladstone had just delivered a most statesmanlike 
speech, introducing six remarkable resolutions, and that 
the fate of the Bill was sealed. ‘ When Mr. Gladstone sat 
down,’ said a writer in the Guardian newspaper, ‘ everyone 
felt that the Bill had received a fatal blow, and that not 
all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men could put humpty- 
dumpty on the wall again; unless indeed the Government 
give it exceptional advantages.’ 
s “The passing of his resolutions would have meant a 
complete change in the position of the Church of England. 
“Tn order to meet and arrest a Bill which made no new 
law, created no new offence, and only improved the pro- 
cedure of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the great Liberal chief 
~ came down from his retreat, prepared, not to relax a little 
the limits, not to increase the number of things that may 
be done in one of two ways at discretion, but to abolish 
the principle of uniformity altogether in favour of the 
principle of diversity, with this restriction only, that if it 
could be proved that the changes were subversive of the 
national religion, some check should then be applicable. 
‘This, however, was not to be. On the 15th of July, 
after an adjourned debate, of unusual power and dignity, 
Mr- Disraeli in a speech of great force, disposed of the 
resolution which laid on the Government the duty of dealing 
with Church Discipline Bills by an easy reference to the 
series of Lord Shaftesbury’s Bills in past years, to none 
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of which the Government of the day had put its hand. 
Doing justice to the three great parties in the Church he 
denounced the action of those who adopt Romish doctrines 
which, when they entered the Church, they had taken a 
solemn promise to reject utterly. He described the debates _ 
as only part of a great struggle agitating all Europe. Seizing 
the occasion which Mr. Gladstone had given him, he promised 
the fullest discussion of the resolutions and announced 
that after anxious consideration, he thought it best that 
the question should be settled in the then present Session. 
Eye-witnesses have described what followed. Evening had 
arrived, and the House jaded with a long and anxious 
Session was eager to divide. A clear voice made itself 
heard above the clamour; it was Mr. Henry Vivian, an ~ 
old.and tried follower of Mr. Gladstone. He rose to warn 
him not to persevere with his resolutions; ‘not twenty 
men on his own side would follow him into the lobby.’ 
But already deft lieutenants, mournful of aspect, had 
brought slips of paper to their chief, fraught it seemed 
with no good tidings. When the Speaker put the question 
there was no challenge for a division. Amid the roars of 
mixed cheers and laughter the House broke up; and the 
six resolutions that seemed to bear in their womb six 
days of weary fight, melted away into darkness. They 
were formally withdrawn the next day, and from that time 
Mr. Gladstone, yielding not ungracefully to the manifest 
resolution of the House, abandoned his intention of con- 
testing all the ground, and filled a useful place in the discus- 
sion. From that time, the course of the measure was easy ; 
the majorities were overwhelming on all the main details. — 
A conflict seemed at last to impend between the Lords 
and the Commons, on a subject of very minor importance. 
A discretion was given by the Bill to each Bishop to allow, 
or to refuse to allow, the Act to be put in motion. There was’ 
nothing analogous to this in other Courts: that an official 
should have the power to close the door of his Court against 
a suitor. The Commons realising that the matters dealt 
with under the Act are difficult and delicate, agreed with 
reluctance to this provision. But they desired to weigh 
it with an appeal to the Archbishop, so that there might 
be a power of reviewing the Bishop’s discretion. 

“This had been considered in the Lords ; and the Lord 
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_ Chancellor had there disposed of it with the words, ‘ an 
appeal from discretion is a thing unknown to the law.’ 
The House of Commons re-inserted it by a large majority. 
In the Lords, the Bishop of Winchester, affirming that 
Bishops are by divine right and that Archbishops are of 
heaven’s institution, and adding with heedless vigour that 
if he were not sure of his divine mission he would strip off 
his robes and trample them under his feet, led the op- 
position to this provision of the Bill. The Prelate’s argument 
is difficult to follow. As the law then was, Archbishops 
were invested with the power of reviewing the discretion of 
Bishops in many particulars. In Ireland, up to the dis- 
establishment, the Archbishops could and did inhibit the 
Bishops whilst they visited their dioceses. In England, 
_ as to the sale of glebe lands, the admitting Colonial clergy 
to officiate, the holding of livings in plurality, the cele- 
bration of marriages in unusual places, the Bishop could not 
act without an Archbishop. Yet these were never con- 
strued as restraints on the sacred functions of the Bishop, 
or on his high commission. All that was proposed here was 
_ that if the Bishops were to have a new power of interfering 
between a suitor and the justice that he sought, there 
should be some restraint upon the somewhat hazardous 
privilege. For his high-flown reasons, however, it was well 
that the provision should be excluded. It was the inevitable 
result of past struggles that the relation of Bishops to clergy 
should be those of law, rather than those of perpetual 
_ guidance. To grant this appeal would practically have 
abridged the Bishop’s power of mediation very greatly. 
“Lord Salisbury let fall some words about ‘ bluster’ 
which were generally taken to have reference to the other 
House. It was only after Mr. Disraeli had made an effort 
to lighten their effect, that the explanation was given. 
Instead of a blow at the House of Commons, it was a blow 
at someone in the House of Lords; and by an exhaustive 
process, it seems that an Archbishop must have been its 
object. Thus the discussion in the Lords ended as it had 
begun : concessions to Bishops tempered with threats. 
“ Another short debate in the Commons settled the 
fate of the measure, and the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill took its place among the completed statutes of 


1874.” 
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“The Act concerned itself with procedure only, and 
confined that procedure to a single and very limited class of 
alleged infractions of the law. It created no new offence. 
Nothing which had been lawful before became unlawful 
under its provisions. It left wholly untouched the pulpit _ 


and its teaching. For all matters of the graver kind, — 


whether as to morals or doctrine, the law and its operation 
remained exactly as before. Archbishop Tait regarded it 
as the very essence of his legislation that the ritual irregu- 
larities or disputes with which alone the new Act was to 
deal should, if possible, be kept separate from these more 
fundamental questions. The new Act provided merely 
for the more ready hearing of such complaint as might be 
made by due authority in ritual causes which the Bishop 
had, on prima facie grounds, allowed to go forward. It 
suggested the arbitrament of the Bishop as the readiest 
and most orthodox mode of solving ritual disputes, and if 
(and only if) this arbitrament should be declined, it provided 
for the hearing of the case by a single Court instead of three 
Courts in succession, there being an appeal to the Queen in 
Council, under either Act.’ 


“Under the new Act no past irregularity even if proved, 
was punishable, the only punishable offence being the 
neglect to obey the monition issued by the Court, for the 
discontinuance of the proved irregularity. And, most 
important of all, provision was now specifically made giving 
the Bishop a power of absolute veto on the commencement 
of proceedings. It has since been decided that this power 
might legitimately be exercised by the Bishop, even under 
the previous law ; but it had never been specifically enacted, 
and the opposition which the new provision evoked is an 
evidence of the importance attached to it both by its friends 
and by its foes.’’? 


In 1888 the first attempt was made to pass the Bill 
which has since acquired the title of the Clergy Discipline 


* Life of Archbishop Tait, by Dr. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Rev. Canon Benham. 
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- (immorality) Bill. The first edition of it as introduced by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was so much criticised in 
the House of Lords and in newspapers that it was thought 
expedient to recast it very considerably before going into 
Committee. The Archbishop of York afterwards said that 
he only received the new edition at Bishopthorpe on the 
day that was fixed for the Committee, and of course he 
could do nothing then.. That version of it got through 
Committee notwithstanding some more criticism and 
opposition, the Government siding as usual with the Bishops 
who were present. On the third reading, however, Arch- 
bishop Thomson appeared and made a speech exposing 
defects in the Bill from beginning to end, and showing that 
it would increase the costs of prosecution rather than 
diminish them. No substantial answer was made in detail : 
it was only said that he ought to have come earlier, which 
had been impossible. He did not move the rejection of the 
Bill, and so it was read a third time, but everyone present 
felt that it was dead—as it was. Probably it was that as 
much as anything that suggested the remark in The Times 
leader after his death, that it could never be assumed that 
the last word had been heard on such subjects till he had 
spoken. After a pause of a year, it was resumed in a very 
different way ; and as the Archbishop of Canterbury said : 
“the very different Bill of 1891 was settled at Lambeth 
at two long Meetings of the principal Bishops and the Law 
Lords who had taken part in it in 1889, and Mr. Justice 
Jeune then the Chancellor of seven dioceses, and with only 
a single dissentient on a single minor point ; and that Bill 
passed through all the stages in the House of Lords with 
as striking unanimity as the differences about the former 
one.’’ And yet, as the Primate said at the Rhyl Church 
Congress, about twenty Welsh Dissenters in the House of 
Commons were allowed to kill it by obstruction without 
even alleging a single real objection except that it was to 
benefit the Church—by depriving them of the power to say 
that the Church keeps scandalous Priests, and has no power 
to get rid of them. We are not concerned with that question 


here, beyond showing that the prevention of another certain 


failure in Ecclesiastical legislation was due to Archbishop 
Thomson. 
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Letter from the Aychbishop of York. 


The following letter from his Grace the Archbishop of 
York appeared in The Times of June 4th, 1888. 


/ SIR, 
‘In a few days the Clergy Discipline Bill will leave © 
the House of Lords. The Clergy in general probably do 
not know how seriously it will affect the tenure by which 
benefices are held. The original Bill with this title under- 
went at the stage of re-commitment a complete transfor- 
mation, and in the sense that it created a new Court and 
jurisdiction is a new Bill. I first had access to it on the 
8th of May. On Friday, the 11th of May, it was discussed, 
opposed by the Chief Justice of England, and recommended | 
by the Lord Chancellor, on the ground that its defects 
could be cured in Committee. The Committee followed | 
immediately afterwards, and occupied a very short time, 
perhaps hardly more than a few minutes. At that time 
the body whose interests it vitally affects had had neither 
time nor opportunity of studying its provisions. The 
Bill deals with ‘criminous and negligent clerks’; and it 
provides that all charges against clergymen shall be dealt 
with by one Court, the diocesan. This Court shall consist 
of six members, the Chancellor, an Archdeacon, a beneficed 
clergyman, a member of the Chapter, and two magistrates 
appointed by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. All 
questions of fact are to be determined by a majority of 
this Court. All questions of Law will be determined by the 
Chancellor only. Upon questions of law there shall be an 
appeal; but none upon questions of fact. Thus it may 
happen that a clergyman accused of a crime in which no 
question of law is concerned may find himself deprived of 
his benefice and entirely ruined, by a majority of four to 
two of this Court ; and the minority of two may happen 
to be composed of the Chancellor and a trained lawyer. 
At present an accused clergyman has two appeals if the 
trial originates in the Diocesan Court, and one appeal if it 
originates in the Provincial. This right of appeal is done 
away altogether, and the Court which appears to be hardly 
a Court at all, but rather resembles the Preliminary Com- 
mission a little strengthened, will finally dispose of the 
destinies of a clergyman. 
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“It may be said that criminal charges against clergymen 
are few in number, and that many of those charged deserve 
little sympathy. Writs of habeas corpus are, perhaps, not 
issued to the number of one in a million of her Majesty’s 
subjects in any year; yet no one thinks the Act is unim- 
portant. Nor does it appear unimportant to the status of 
the whole clerical body that the right of appeal from a very 
weak Court under a charge which may be false is taken 
away from them. Moreover, the present Bill includes a 
class of “ negligent clerks.’ Negligence often proceeds from 
senile amentia, or some smaller loss of power, rather than 
from guilty intention ; and persons so suffering seem fully 
entitled to sympathy. 

“ This Bill is essentially a surprise. The Diocesan Court, 
according to the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, was to consist of the Bishop and his 
Chancellor ; and as to the right of appeal the same Com- 
mission says (page 53 of its report) : ‘ The scheme is framed 
on the assumption that every subject of the Crown who 
feels aggrieved by a decision of any such Court has an 
indefeasible right to approach the Throne itself with a 
representation that justice has not been done him, and 
with a claim for a full investigation of his cause. No 
Ecclesiastical Court can so conclude his suit as to bar this 
right.’ There is an appeal to the Provincial Court on 
questions of law only. A case occurred more than 20 years 
ago which bears upon this subject. The Judge of the Arches 
Court passed a severe sentence upon a clergyman for grave 


misconduct. No question of law was involved. It was 


appealed against before the Privy Council, and the evidence 
of facts was, as in all cases, subject to review. The Judgment 
was reversed, on the ground that the evidence was insuffh- 
cient. Here the Lords of the Council, removed from the 
consideration of the scandal that had been caused, and weigh- 
ing the evidence in itself by dry legal right, found it in- 
sufficient for conviction, and reversed the decree. The 
defendant in that case is still living. If this Bill had then 
been law he would have suffered for two years from a sus- 
pension from his benefice and from a lifelong disgrace upon 
evidence which the highest Court pronounced unsatisfactory. 
But I am not now discussing this measure on its merits. 
All that I affirm of it is that it is a great constitutional 
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change; that the clergy ought to have time to consider 
its nature. On the 18th and rgth of May J had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing it before the archdeacons and rural 
deans of the diocese of York, and the result was that they 
condemned it without one dissentient voice. I enclose a 


~ 


copy of the opinion at which they arrived. > 
W. Exsor.” 


“That the Church Discipline Bill as amended on re- 
commitment contains matters seriously affecting the rights 
and liberties of the clergy ; that the proposed Court con- 
sisting of a Chancellor and Assessors, six in all, which may 
by a bare majority convict a clergyman and deprive him 
of his benefice without appeal except on matters of law, is 
new, and not in accordance with the principles of the other 
Courts of law in Church and realm; that by reason of the 
introduction of this great change into a Bill in the Committee 
stage, the clergy whose liberties it affects have not had time 
to consider maturely, or even to make themselves acquainted 
with, its provisions ; that the said provisions contain many — 
other points likely to elicit differences of opinion; and 
that for these reasons the measure ought not to become law 
in the present Session, nor until the clergy and laity shall 
have had an opportunity of forming an opinion upon it. 

“Moved by the Right Rev. Bishop Hellmuth, rural 
dean ; seconded by the Venerable Archdeacon Crosthwaite; 
carried nem. con.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


Home-life at Bishopthorpe—Letter to Lady Mary Currie—Letters to 
Mrs, Thomson—Some anecdotes—Presentation of his Portrait to the 
Archbishop from the diocese—Presentation of marble bust of the 
Archbishop, executed by Onslow Ford, to Mrs. Thomson—Consecra- 
tion of Archdeacon Crosthwaite as Bishop Suffragan of Beverley. 


HE home-life of the Thomsons at Bishopthorpe 
was so full of interest and packed with incident, 
that a volume might easily be written recounting 
all the happy and often extremely humorous 

episodes which took place there; and the part which the 
Archbishop played in the family circle was as remarkable 
and beautiful in its way as the position which he occupied 
with so much dignity and splendour of labour in the Diocese 
and beyond it. 
Unlike many great men, whose manners are apt to grow 
boorish as they themselves grow in learning or worldly 
importance, Archbishop Thomson brought away from his 
work into his home infinite courtliness and kindly con- 
sideration. He brought great interest too. He was never 
dull; never too tired to play with the children or tell his 


_ wife the news, or entertain his friends. Nothing ever seemed 





to weigh him down or overwhelm him. He was all strength 
and splendid kindness, and brains and heart and under- 
standing, making all his family and all his guests keen to 
be in his company, because they knew they would never 


have a moment of it which would not be heartily enjoy- 


able. 

One of his children when asked what treat he would 
like best on his birthday, promptly replied, “ 1 would like 
to go for a walk alone with Papa’; and to go anywhere 
with him was always looked upon as a joy. He was able 
to understand the boys’ games and the girls’ vanities, the 
baby-talk or the school difficulties. 

As they all gradually grew up, he was much concerned 
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with any prospects of future careers for them, and curiously 
enough all his children appear to have developed late in 
life, for during their father’s lifetime they seemed to shine 
more in affection than in brain power, and the Archbishop 
was fain to admit that they were good and loving children, 
but not brilliant. In 1878, when writing to Lady Mary 
Currie, one of the greatest friends of the Archbishop and 
Mrs. Thomson, he gives a very good description of all the 
family as follows: and on his sixty-sixth birthday he wrote 
the verses which are still cherished in memory of that 
occasion. 
‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 

| December 17th, 1878. 

“My DEAR LApy MADGE, 

“Tt is an age and a bit since I have written to you. 

I doubt if you will now think me worth a reply. The 
immediate occasion of my doing so is to ask you to come 
to us, instead of the day which Zoé has named, on the 
25th of January, Saturday, to help us to entertain the 
Judges!! I think Zoé made some little mistake in the 
date. I am aware that Saturday is not a clergyman’s day 
for leaving home ; on which I make the following remarks. 

“You are free to come as many days before that time 
as will set Mr. Currie’s mind at rest on the Saturday question, 
provided you remain over the Saturday, and help us with 
our Judges! Failing that, I would suggest that a Sunday’s 
rest would not hurt Mr. Currie, and might be faced un- 
blushingly. Failing also that, I would venture to hint 
that you might come on the Saturday, and might be followed 
by Mr. Currie on the Monday, who would thus be able to 
secure any luggage that you might have dropped, in the 
desert wilds of Peterborough, and other places still less 
known, on the other side of that place. But we do want 
to get you to help with our Judges ; whom you would deal 
with to perfection. If we seem to put you to inconvenience 
as to the beginning of your visit, we shall make no pre- 
scriptions as to the end of it, except this simple one that 
you are to stay as long as you can. 
' “ This has been a year of storm and stress for me. I do 
not feel the same at the end of it. But it does one no 
harm to feel that one is nearing the verge of life, and is 
beginning to think of looking over the boundary wall. 
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I send you a catalogue of our flock, that you may know 
how they are all doing. Zoé speaks for herself, in her 
letters; she has changed less than any of us. Ethel is, 
I perceive, far more admired than she used to be; ‘she 
is popular, and she does what she does well. She is quite 
simple and unspoiled. Her fault is that she is very proud, 
which may stand in her way on important occasions; I 
am not sure that it has not done so already. Wilfrid is 
now pledged to the Bar for his future. He is a sensible 
fellow ; he is not shining in ability, but he will do. His 
legal trip as Marshal to Mr. Justice Lopes brought him 
out a good deal. Jocelyn has volunteered for Afghanistan 
without the formality of consulting his parents. I went 
to the Horse Guards to ask for a field battery for him, 
when I was met by that astonishing information. We 
have endorsed his request, as we think he ought not to be 
baulked at the outset of his career. We are very sorry, 
however, that his ardour has taken this turn. Basil is 
strong in two things, which have the advantage of being 
wholly useless: music and boating. But he is a very nice 
fellow to deal with, and has a slight touch of the artistic 
temperament, quite wanting in the other:two. In boating, 
he has obtained, as Wilfrid did before him, the best dis- 
tinction that Eton can give. Zoé has a great turn for 
growing tall and also for Natural History. She is a little 
bit wilful; I find her the best company of all the girls, 
from her great information. Beatrice is not so strong as 
she should be ; the illness of the Spring has left her a little 
weak. But I hope she will soon be all right. Aline leads a 
life of letter-writing to older people, and of dreams. She 
will do better when she is older, as she is now a child with 
the thoughts of a grown-up person ; a false position which_ 
time alone can cure, and will effectually. The two youngest ’ 
are the idyll of our existence at present. Their untiring 
sprightliness, their mutual devotion, the chivalry of the 
boy, and the feminine ways of the girl, make them very 
amusing. They have slight tiffs, but crying and fighting 
are in our nursery quite unknown. This applies to them 
all, I think. What a good and joyful thing it is , 
indeed ! 
‘“‘ What a long catalogue and what a tedious! But it is 
so far a compliment to you, that you are about the only 
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person on whom I would inflict it, without fear of having 
it tossed into an unsympathetic waste-paper basket. 

“You know we were at the Ellices’ in the summer. 
It was very delightful, as it never fails to be. But I like — 
a visit there much more than I used to do, for one thing, 
that we feel now on the sure footing of old friends, and 
they make us feel that we are so. They are not altered a 
bit. Mr. E. does less of the sporting now, but he is as 
happy without it, and he takes care that his guests 
enjoy it. 

“What a long letter! It would not have been possible 
for me with a pen; + it would have taken twice as long at 
least. And as for the reading, how much more would that 
have taken Lady Madge ? 

“Give my kindest regards to Mr. Currie. And move 
him to fall in with our plans. It will be a great pleasure 
to see him again. 

presraitia, 
Ever your affectionate friend, 


W. EBor.” 


Written for his children on his sixty-sixth birthday. 


SIXTY-SIX 


“Six times eleven years’ war of Life 
With head, heart, spirit, plays some tricks 
A little weary of the strife 
I pause—and find I’m sixty-six, 


““ My head is clear—my joints are free 
From gouty and rheumatic cricks ; 
Of working power there seems to be ~ 
Still something left—at sixty-six. — 


“ The comradeship I most enjoy 
Of Ita—youngest of my chicks; 
She calls me ‘ Darling young old boy,’ 
And quite forgets I’m sixty-six. 


“The jangling of contending creeds 
Of Christian hate, the snarls and kicks 
, Weary the spirit. Love it needs 
From God towards men—at sixty-six. 


* The letter was typewritten. 
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“ The hollow hope, the frustrate plan, 
The deep-mouthed lies of politics, 


The bitter wrongs of man to man 
Pain one the more—at sixty-six. 


“Tis night, the lamps are burning low, 
The wax-lights dwindle into wicks. 
Nurse says: ‘’Tis almost time to go, 

The clock has just struck sixty-six.’ 


“ But Love and Purpose, as of yore, 
With the world’s throbbing pulses mix. 
The world, with thousands to its score, 
Is young—though I am sixty-six. 


“ And clearer views of love shall reach 
A higher self-restraint, and fix 
Vague impulse to high rule, and teach 
More than Ive learnt at sixty-six.” 


Although the children were ideal companions to their 


_ big Father at home, the trips which they went to the 


Continent did not satisfy him to the extent which he had 
hoped. Of course he took them before they were really 
old enough to appreciate what he was able to show them. 
When his eldest boy was only nine years old they went to 
Switzerland, and the only incident in all the tour which 
really impressed itself on the boy’s mind, was a meeting 
with a cat! However, on later occasions the young people 
were more appreciative, and when the daughters were old 
enough to buy clothes in Paris, the Archbishop was in his 
element. 


From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from Paris. 
“June 17th, 1876. 
... 1 have got Ethel a bonnet—not splendid, but 
passable. Black straw, wreath of white flowers over cream 
gauze, cream-coloured frill inside. It passes muster quite 
well ; so now we shall do. The old woman who sold it 
passed through all the worst of the Commune, and assured 
us that horse was not at all bad to eat, and ass was delicious.” 


ce 


From a letter from Pans. 
“June 28th. 


‘Our new bonnet is a complete success for our purpose, 
very becoming and simple. 
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“The poor old Madame Bertel (Rue Castiglione) who 
made it, told us some curious things about the siege. Her 
house is just opposite that huge building that was burnt 
(in the Rue de Rivoli). If the wind had been in any other 
quarter than the North, the whole street would have been 
destroyed. A host of Communist soldiers was afterwards 
on the ruins, and the neighbourhood of these ruffians was, 
as you may suppose, very terrifying to the poor creatures 
in the bonnet shop. Some English who came over with 
fire-engines were very kind to her. One man ordered nine 
bonnets for all his aunts and sisters just to rouse the poor 
old thing out of her terror. 

‘‘ Besides the bonnet, I got Ethel a pair of shoes—boots 
we could not find, and clump-soles are unknown. The 
master of the shop said very openly to me: ‘ Of course 
we shall not have a Republic for ever ; it does not suit us at 
all. Paris is not made for a Republic.’ ”’ 


The Archbishop’s friends numbered all the most illustrious. 
He was well acquainted with both Gladstone and Disraeli, 
and though he did not see eye to eye with either on every 
subject, or agree fully with the policy of one or the other, 
he did treasure their friendship as being that of valuable 
and honourable patriots anxious for the welfare of England. 

In 1876 he says: ‘‘ Gladstone sends me his pamphlet 
on Bulgaria, ‘with gratitude for noble words,’ which is 
nice of him.” 

In 188r he wrote: “ Met Gladstone yesterday; he is 
still very wonderful, but much aged lately. The strain 
upon him must be terrible.’’ And the Archbishop was 
always pleased with a story to the effect that someone said 
to Walter Bagehot: ‘‘ Gladstone seems to think out his 
speech as he goes along. ” To which Bagehot replied, — 
“No wonder! It is the only leisure he ever has!” 

Of all the many intimate friends who often gathered 
round the family at Bishopthorpe it is difficult to say 
which had the greatest share of the Archiepiscopal heart, 
for his friendships were wide and deep and lasting. Lord 
Grimthorpe was certainly one of the oldest friends, and 
would prove a valuable critic on all the doings, lay and 
clerical, of the day. Being Chancellor of the Diocese of 
York, he was empowered to comment on all the events 





LORD GRIMTHORPE, CHANCELLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF YORK 


From a photograph by Archbishop Thomson 
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connected with it, and his remarks were always flavoured 
with a piquancy and point that excited the attention and 
interest of the Archbishop. 

Lord Grimthorpe was once championed by the Arch- 
bishop in Convocation when he was attacked by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. Dr. Thomson said: ‘‘I quite agree that if 
anyone judged the noble lord by his letters in The Times, 
whether about architects and builders, or doctors, or 
homeopathy, or Bishops, he would make a very great 
mistake. He is a man who has conceived the most munificent 
idea of being the one restorer of a grand cathedral 1 on the 
ancient lines, and he is a man who is affectionate, charitable, 
and kind; and I owe it to him and to myself to say so, 
because I know him. But he would not expect me to defend 
his mode of treating Bishops and Archbishops, and you 
will see that he makes no limitation on behalf of his friend 
the Archbishop of York; and I do not the least care per- 
sonally that that is so. But this you will remember, that 
what he has said in criticism is very likely to be endorsed 
by men of very great power.” 

Mr. Walter Johnson, who acted for so many years as 
house carpenter at Bishopthorpe, tells a story concerning 
the two friends, which is eminently characteristic of them. 
As is well known, Lord Grimthorpe besides being one of 
the greatest advocates of the day, was a wonderful con- 
structor of clocks, and he made one specially for his friend 
the Archbishop, and Mr. Johnson hung it up in the library. 
At a little later date the clock gave trouble; Lord Grim- 
thorpe came’to stay ; and the Archbishop began to argue 
about the mechanism with Lord Grimthorpe. The maker 
of the clock, however, would not permit any argument. 
He said, ‘‘ My dear old friend, you know nothing about 
clocks! Leave this to me!” gave his orders to Mr. Johnson, 
and mended the clock. 

The Milners, who lived at Nun Appleton ? (a few miles 
from Bishopthorpe), were great friends of the Thomsons. 
One of the family, Dudley Milner, who spent most of his 
time in racing, came over one afternoon to tea at the Palace, 
and spent nearly an hour walking with the Archbishop in 


1 St. Albans. 
2 Andrew Marvell lived at Nun Appleton for two years as tutor to the 
younger children of Sir Thomas Fairfax in the sixteenth century. 
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the garden. At the end of that time, as he was going away, 
he said to another member of the party that he had had a 
most interesting discussion with the Archbishop, whom h 

considered an immense loss to the Turf! oe 

When Lady Georgina Milner was dying she said, “Let ~ 
me see my dear Archbishop,” and on receiving the message, 
the Archbishop immediately went up to London. He 
wrote to Mrs. Thomson on that occasion, saying: ‘“‘ We 
arrived in town almost an hour and a half late. I hada 
short meal at the Club and then went to Eaton Square. 
Lady Georgina saw me, and was wonderfully clear in her 
mind. I read to her. At parting she gave me a little ring 
for you, as a keepsake, and her aneroid as a keepsake for 
me. She spoke of you more than once, and with much 
affection. She is not so much changed in mind as I had 
expected, but in body she is much weaker.”’ 

Robert Browning was a friend of the Thomsons, and 
often attended their parties in London. On one occasion 
the Archbishop said to the poet: “I have an early copy 
of your Bells and Pomegranates, which I value very much.” 

4s‘ Ah!” replied Browning, “‘ if you were to sell the book 
you would get much more money for it than I ever did for 
writing it.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester asked the Archbishop and 
Mrs. Thomson to dine once to meet Irving, who wanted to 
consult some Shakespearean critics on the character of 
Macbeth before he acted it. There were only about six or 
eight critics, Bishop Durnford being one, also the Bishop of 
Gloucester and the Archbishop. After dinner they all 
read through the play together, Irving reciting different 
passages in different ways, according to the opposite views 
of the critics. The Archbishop was alone in his view, viz. 
that Macbeth was bad at heart, and only wanted the 
opportunity to develop his wicked nature, and that it was — 
not a case of a weak nature being led away by others 
(which was the others’ view). Shortly after, when the 
Archbishop and Mrs. Thomson met Irving at Lady Burdett- 
Coutts’, he said: “I hope Your Grace has noticed that I 
adopted your opinion of Macbeth’s character.’’ He had 
just produced the play. 

By nature a born raconteur, the Archbishop never failed 
to charm his guests, not only by his many social gifts, but 
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_ by his remarkable memory. He dearly loved a good story, 
_ and when he had heard one he was always anxious to amuse 


a his family and his friends with it. In writing to his wife 
from abroad in 1883 he related the following :— 







From a letter to Mrs. Thomson from Paris. 


“ August 25th, 1883. 

‘... Two Americans went to be married in the Minister’s 
Study in New York. The man had been thrice married ; 
so had the woman. They sat during the service. The 
Minister said: ‘At this point in the service you must 
stand up. They did not budge, and the experienced 
bridegroom said, ‘ We hev usually sat.’ ”’ 

_“ Zoé was not sure whether she had seen the Madeleine 
or Notre-Dame ; certainly one, but not both. When she 
saw the Madeleine she said, ‘I recogmise that as the one 
which I have not seen.’”’ 


‘ 


a When the Shah of Persia first came over to England 
in 1873 it was represented to the two Archbishops that 
it was an opportunity for asking for the amelioration of 
the conditions of life of Christians in Persia. An audience 
was therefore arranged, and the Archbishop had an inter- 
view with the Shah, and urged the cause of the Christians. 

_ The Archbishop, in relating it afterwards, said that he and 

his brother of Canterbury felt extremely small when the 
Shah had finished his reply, which was to the effect that 
they need not bother themselves, as the Christians in 
his country were infinitely more comfortable than those in 
theirs ! 

_ The Archbishop was staying at Skelton Castle, and had 
just heard from his son (W. F. H. T.) in Manchester, who 

had seen a Salvation Army placard posted up, on which 

were these words :— 
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“ At 8 o'clock on Friday next there will be a great shout 
in the Camp, and the Gospel Army will attack ‘ Old 


> 99 


Smutty. 


The Archbishop described the placard to the house-party 
who were assembled after luncheon. Everybody laughed 
at the quaintness of the expressions except Mrs. Wharton, 
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the Archbishop’s hostess. Later in the afternoon, one of 
the guests (Mrs. Gilpin Brown) said to Mrs. Wharton : 
“ Wasn’t that an amusing placard about which the Arch- 
bishop told us?’”’ Mrs. Wharton, who was slightly deaf, 
replied that she was much shocked, and she thought it — 
was extremely disrespectful of them to describe the Arch- 
bishop as Old Smutty ! 

Needless to say the Archbishop was delighted. 

Dr. Freeman (the historian) was once staying at the 
Vicarage, Bishopthorpe, with Archdeacon Basil Jones, after- 
wards Bishop of St. Davids. The Jones’s brought Freeman 
to dine at the Palace, and amongst other guests were the 
Hon. Egremont Lascelles, a former Master of the Y. and A. 
Hounds, Mr. H. J. Hope Barton, Master of the Bads- 
worth, and Mr. Walter Creyke, who regularly hunted 
with the York and Ainsty. Freeman had just written 
a letter to the London papers descanting on the cruelty 
and horrors of hunting. During dinner, Creyke, Barton, 
and Lascelles began abusing the writer of this letter in 
unmeasured terms, being quite ignorant that he was on 
the opposite side of the table, and next but one to one 
of his critics. The abuse became so strong that the Arch- 
bishop leant forward and said to Freeman, who was stroking 
his red beard and biting his moustache :— 

“TI think, Dr. Freeman, the time has come for you to 
defend yourself.” 

At first the three hunting men were silent, if not apologetic, 
but as soon as the ladies had gone the discussion became 
very keen, and Freeman did his best to hold his own. The 
argument was brought to an end by adjournment to the 
drawing-room, where a game was in progress of giving 
handfuls of letters making words for people to guess. Walter — 
Creyke promptly selected the letters forming the word 
“Tally-ho!”’ shook them up in his hand, gave them to 
the Archbishop’s son (W. F. H. T.), who was then a boy of 
about thirteen, telling him to hand them to Dr. Freeman, 
who guessed the word extraordinarily quickly ! 1 

Lord and Lady Strathmore were great friends of the 


* Edward Freeman had written in March, 1861, asking ‘“ My dear, 
Provost ”’ to help him towards the Chichele Professorship of History. “‘ If 
I were elected,” he said, ‘‘ I should propose to Goldwin Smith some arrange- 
ment by which I might take the earlier and he the later times.” 
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Thomsons, who used to stay with them at Glamis. On 


one occasion their little child Malcolm Lyon was being 
told by his mother what they did when they were pre- 
sented at Court. Said Lady Strathmore: ‘ And we kiss 
the Queen’s hand.” To which the child promptly asked : 
“ Hasn’t she got a face ?”’ 

During an examination of Candidates for Ordination, 
when the young men were staying at the Palace, just after 
dinner one evening one of the Candidates fainted in the 
hall. Assistance was at once at hand, and as after applica- 
tion of cold water, etc., consciousness began to return, he 
was overheard to murmur repeatedly, “I don’t care a bit ; 
I’ve read Lumby on the Creed.” Professor Lumby, the 
author, one of the Archbishop’s Examiners, was conducting 
this particular examination, and was assisting to restore 
the invalid to his senses ! 

Miss Ellice Hopkins, the well-known social worker and 
philanthropist, one of the leading spirits in the inauguration 
of the White Cross League and Girls’ Friendly Society, 
came to stay at Bishopthorpe for a meeting. It so happened 
that Dr. Rowley Hill, Bishop of Sodor and Man, was staying 
there at the same time. The Bishop always had the keenest 
sense of humour, and fancying perhaps that Miss Hopkins 
took herself unusually seriously, he rather laid himself out 
if not to chaff her, to tell amusing stories, to which obviously 
she was unused. There was a good deal of laughter during 
dinner, and when the ladies retired into the drawing-room, 
Miss Hopkins took Mrs. Thomson aside, and ventured on 
the criticism of the Bishop, whose age must have been 
nearer sixty than anything else, that it was an immense 
pity that his mother had brought him up so badly ! 

Two other anecdotes varying much in character were 
appreciated by and related to his family by the Archbishop, 
as follows :— 


“Dr. Blakeney’s married daughter, Lillie Williams, died / 


at Oxford about February 3rd. The week before last 
two and a half years ago, in July, 1879, she had a dream ; 
a white and bright figure came to her, by the side of some 
water, and said: ‘Lillie, give your heart to Christ ; in two 
years and a half He will come to take you.’ The date is 
exactly fixed, by the date of a visit of Mrs. Blakeney, of 
Sheffield. She was not at all an invalid. Scarlet fever 
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carried her off, exactly two years and a half after. The 


.vision had a good deal of effect on her mind from that 
f time.” ; 


In 1885, at a meeting at Exeter to bid farewell to Bishop — 
Temple, his successor, Bickersteth, said that Temple was 


a man of many accomplishments; a crystal of many 
facets. This the reporters made into “a Christian of many 
faces.” 

4 De Archbishop was fond of hobbies, and in the early 
days of photography, when the wet-plate process made the 
whole production much more difficult than present-day 
manipulation with cartridge films and easy development, 
he used to make many photographic records of his family 
and friends and places of interest and beauty. 

“This afternoon I photographed Ethel, Wilty, Jocelyn, 
Basil, and Isabel, with varied success ; but considering that 
all was so new to me (1869), and to-day as dark as pitch, 
I succeeded well, and shall be encouraged to try again 
hereafter. If they come out well you shall have specimens.” 


With the advent of the typewriter he was highly de- 
lighted, and was one of the earliest to use a machine per- — 


sonally, with which at one time he himself wrote most of 
his letters. 

On one occasion when he was showing his machine to 
a friend, and explaining how it worked, the friend said: 
“Oh! I understand! You play a chord on the keys when 
you want to write Nebuchadnezzar ! ”’ 

In the home-life of the Thomson family the year 1886 
contained many happy events, but none so noteworthy 
as that which took place on October 27th of that year, 
when public presentation was made to the Archbishop of 
his portrait. 

A year or two previously his numerous admirers among 
both clergy and laity had desired “‘ to show their grateful 
sense of the eminent services His Grace had rendered not 
only to the Church, but to the community at large, during 
his twenty-three years’ tenure of the See, by some pictorial 
memorial which could be placed among those of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors in the Palace at Bishopthorpe.” 

Accordingly a fund was raised from a great number of 
subscribers, and the commission was given to Frank Holl, 
R.A. When the portrait was finished it was sent down 


od 





ARCHBISHOP THOMSON 


From a portrait by Frank IToll, R.A. 
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to Yorkshire for inspection by the Committee; but they 
were disappointed with its failure to portray the chief 
characteristics of the Archbishop’s appearance, namely, 
his broad shoulders, unusual height, and massive head,} 
and they had no scruple in saying so. One member of the 
Committee, in voicing the general disapproval, said, “ The 
Archbishop looks as though he had been disestablished.” 

“Yes,” said another, “and disendowed.”’ Upon which 
a well-known banker was heard to add, in an undertone, 
“And disembowelled ! ” 

The Committee decided to ask Mr. Holl whether the 
picture could be altered, and on their doing so, the artist 
returned the cheque which he had received from them, 
requesting that his work of art might be returned to him. 

Possibly he was unacquainted with the character of a 
representative Yorkshire Committee, who despatched the 
portrait as requested,” cashed the cheque, and gave a new 
commission to W. Ouless, R.A., whose portrait of the 
Archbishop now hangs in the dining-room at Bishopthorpe. 
It was presented to the Archbishop on October 27th, 1886, 
at the Residence, York, when Canon Fleming (at that 
time Canon-in-Residence) placed his house at the disposal 
of the Committee. A large party met there to take part 
in the proceedings, including the Archbishop, Mrs. Thomson 
and the Misses Thomson, Lord Wenlock, Lord Hotham, 
Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., Sir Albert Rollit, m.p., Sir 
‘Henry Watson, Mr. Arthur Duncombe, m.P., Colonel 


1 A few of the sizes of “‘ popular’ heads of the day were given by a 
London hatter, thus: Lord Chelmsford, 64; Duke of York, 63; Dean 
Stanley, 62; German Emperor, 6%; Prince of Wales, 7; Burns and 
Dickens, 72; Earl Russell, 7}; W. E. Gladstone, 74; W.M. Thackeray, 
7%; Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 72; Dan O’Connell, 8; Dr. Thomson, Arch- 
bishop of York, 8 full; Joseph Hume, m.P., 84. 

On one occasion the Archbishop stayed late at the Atheneum and in 
the hall said good-night to G. S. Venables, 9.c., who was leaving the Club 
earlier. When the Archbishop went to get his hat, he could only find 
one left which was not of episcopal shape and was, further, much too small 
for him. He had therefore to leave without a hat. Early the following 
day Mr. Venables returned him his hat with profuse apologies, and the 
Archbishop, illustrating his short sight, often used to say that he talked 
to his own hat on the head of a layman for five minutes without noticing 
the incongruity ! 

2 After the death of Mr. Holl, some of his pictures were sold, including 
the rejected portrait of the Archbishop. It was subsequently acquired by 
the family, and is now in the possession of W. F. H. Thomson at Old 
Nunthorpe, York. 
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Haworth-Booth, Mr. Saltmarshe, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Crosthwaite, the Ven. Archdeacon Blunt, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Blakeney, the Rev. Canon Fleming, Mr. J. W. 
Woodall, many clergy of the diocese and citizens of York. 
Besides the portrait there was a memorial copy of an address, — 
to which the signatures of the donors were attached, bound 
in scarlet morocco, containing the following :— ; 


“To His Grace 

“ The Lord Archbishop of York, 

“ May it please Your Grace, 

“We, the following Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry 
of the Archdiocese of York beg your acceptance of the 
accompanying portrait of Your Grace, to be placed in the 
Palace of Bishopthorpe, among the memorials of your 
illustrious predecessors. 

“We regard it as a small token of the high esteem and 
admiration in which Your Grace is held throughout the 
diocese over which you have presided with such singular 
ability and laborious zeal during the last twenty years. 

“We desire here to record our sense of the eminent 
services which you have rendered to our Church during ~ 
that period. | 

“A great work has been effected in the building and 
restoration of Churches, in the reverent and orderly con- 
ducting of public worship, and in the vast increase of a 
sound and healthy Church feeling now pervading all 
classes. 

“Even those who do not belong to our Communion 
recognise the powerful aid which Your Grace has con- 
tributed in the defence and strengthening of our common 
Christianity. 

“It is our earnest prayer to Almighty God that Your 
Grace’s most valuable life may be long spared to the Church 
in which you occupy a position so pre-eminently useful, 
and that an abundant blessing may ever rest upon Your 
Grace, Mrs. Thomson, and every member of your family. 

“We have the honour to remain, 
“ Your faithful servants.” 


So generous had the response been to announcements 
of the opening of the fund for this Memorial that the sum_ 
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contributed much exceeded the amount required for a 
portrait alone. A marble bust of the Archbishop, executed 
by Onslow Ford, r.A., was therefore presented to Mrs. 
Thomson, and this singularly beautiful work of art remains 
a valuable memorial in the possession of W. F. H. Thomson. 
Perhaps the most remarkable point in connexion with the 
presentation was the fact that so many Nonconformists, 
Quakers, and members of religious bodies other than the 
Church of England subscribed, and wished to be associated 
with it, in order to show their friendship with, or rather 
affection for, the Archbishop; while Churchmen beyond 
the diocese desired to join in the scheme. 

“My dear Lord Archbishop,” wrote one clergyman from 
Southport, “‘On seeing the account of the Presentation 
to Your Grace, one could not help regretting that it was 
not a Provincial rather than a Diocesan tribute, so that 
others outside Your Grace’s Diocese, who are thankful for 
Your Grace’s life, work, and influence upon the Church 
of England might have had an opportunity of testifying 
the same. 

“Whatever may be the miserable detractions of 
calumniating ‘Church’ (!) organs, Your Grace may rest 
assured that there is a vast circle who look up to 
Your Grace with veneration, and thank God for the 
good Your Grace has been enabled to do in our Mother 
Church. 

“Trusting Your Grace may have many more years of 
blessing and usefulness, 

I remain, 
Your Grace’s devoted servant, 
C. PORTER. 

“ The Lord Archbishop of York.” 


When the portrait was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1886, the Archbishop wrote to Mrs. Thomson thus :— 


‘Only one favourable criticism on my picture! That 
was Colonel Lindsay. But all the rest, I blush to say, 
are complimentary to me as against the picture. Lord and 
Lady Esher, Sir George Bowen, Matthew Arnold, etc. 
Well, that is my affair, and does not matter. I think it 
excellent.” 

ME 
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The enthusiasm which the Archbishop’s work called 
forth in this manner was a very natural outcome of the — 
work which caused it. Everyone knew perfectly well — 
what: his life was: that he never spared himself in his _ 
labours to help mankind, as far as lay within his power, ~ 
to find for themselves ‘“‘ the kingdom of God” upon earth. — 
‘In whatever station in life his lot had been cast,” said 
Judge Turner, ‘‘ he would have worked himself up to a 
position of eminence, being what the Greek poet called ‘a 
King of a man.’ ”’ 

‘JT was up at four this morning,” he wrote to Mrs. Thom- 
son on November 24th, 1878, ‘‘ and this is about my 65th 
letter, I wrote with my own hand 32 before breakfast.”’ 

Between March 4th and November, 1873, he took forty- 
six Confirmations in the Diocese. 

He had the most marvellous power of sympathy, throwing 
himself entirely into the joys and sorrows of others, which 
accounts for the way children loved him, and the influence 
he had over working-men. On stormy nights he could 
hardly eat or sleep in thinking of the poor fishermen and — 
others at sea. For seven years after he came to Bishop- 
thorpe he did not allow himself a day’s holiday. At last 
Lady Mary Cadogan, one of Mrs. Thomson’s greatest 
friends, came to the rescue, and helped to carry him off to — 
Scotland for three weeks, and another year to Venice. 

He often wrote more than sixty letters a day, and he — 
sometimes wrote and dictated more than eighty in the 
day. He often worked sixteen and seventeen hours a day, 
only leaving the library for a hurried meal. When the boys 
were at Eton he wrote every day to them, and also at their 
first school, and every day to Mrs. Thomson, when away 
from her. He was writing letters until five o’clock on the 
last Saturday of his life, and his secretary said his mind 
seemed to be brighter than ever that day. 

Not until a year before his death did the Archbishop 
have a regular Suffragan to help him in his Diocesan work, — 
and he had ceased to have a Domestic Chaplain after 1876, © 
although he had had help for some years previously from 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man to assist him in taking some 
of the Confirmations. However, in 1889, when the work 
became heavier, he made his request to the Prime Minister 
for a Suffragan, and the Ven. Archdeacon Crosthwaite 
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appointment was a very happy one. Archdeacon Cros- 
thwaite was one of the Archbishop’s greatest friends, had 
acted for years first as domestic chaplain and afterwards 
as examining chaplain, was indefatigable and zealous in 
his work, and eminently sound in judgment. He proved 
to be of great help and comfort to the Archbishop. The 
letter to the Prime Minister was as follows :— 


“{BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
March oth, 1889. 

“My Lorp, 

“TI have to make application to you on a matter 
which, whilst of public concern, is matter of great personal 
interest to myself. 

“I desire through you to solicit Her Majesty to supply 
me with the help of a Suffragan Bishop for the Diocese of 
York. 

“T have just completed twenty-six years of service 
in this Diocese. Through the goodness of Almighty God, 
these years have been almost uninterrupted by any failure 
of health ; but I must not at my age look for a long con- 
tinuance of such a blessing. 

“My hope is that the new title for the Bishop may be 
‘Bishop Suffragan of Beverley.’ This would satisfy the 
wishes and sentiments of many Churchpeople, and would 
secure an amount of favour which might be important in 
future. 

“The two names which I desire to submit to the Queen 
are The Venerable Archdeacon Robert Jarratt Crosthwaite, 
Archdeacon of York, Rector of Bolton Percy, near York, 
and Canon of York, and the Venerable John Edward 
Blakeney, Archdeacon of York, Canon of York, Vicar of 
Sheffield, and Honorary Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 

“T am aware that the choice of one of these names 
would rest, if the whole scheme is approved, with Her 
Majesty. 

“ Both are well qualified for the work ; but the fact that 
Archdeacon Crosthwaite’s parochial charge is small, and 
Archdeacon Blakeney’s very large and responsible, renders 
it desirable that Archdeacon Crosthwaite should be chosen. 
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_ thereupon became Suffragan Bishop of Beverley. The 
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“T venture to request your ki ention 
cation. Whilst I am ware of the mens¢ 
your time at present, I venture to ask t 
could give directions which would ensure early atten 
to it, my feelings of obligation to you would be 1 

. Iam, 
ois Most truly yours, 

> W. EBo 


> 


“The Marquess of Salisbury.” 





CHAPTER XII 


Friendship with and correspondence with the Frasers—Death of Dr. 
Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, October 22nd, 1885—Resolution passed 
by the Northern Convocation—“ Life ’’ of Fraser, by Judge Hughes— 
Correspondence. 


HE Bishop of Manchester and Mrs. Fraser were 
two of the greatest friends of the Archbishop 
and Mrs. Thomson, and they seemed to have 
maintained an intimate correspondence for many 

years. During the trying ordeal of the Miles Platting case 
Bishop Fraser, upon whose shoulders fell the great burden 
of the case, received constant advice and spiritual assistance 
from the Archbishop, who was also not slow to champion 
his friend when an attack was made upon him in Con- 
vocation; and at Bishopthorpe the Frasers were often 
guests of the Thomsons, who repaid the visits. 


From the Archbishop of York to the Bishop of Manchester. 


‘* BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 


““MyY DEAR BISHOP, mayen 2786 1270, 


‘“‘T will not obey you, to the extent of not thanking 
you for your kind letter: which verily went to my heart. 
I am glad of your verdict on the Sermon: it caused me 
great anxiety. The impression it made was, I think, good. 
In my little speech at the Dinner the night before, I touched 
the same keynote; and a Jesuit Father who was there, 
asked the Vicar to give him a snug corner in the Church 
for the Sermon, with which he was highly delighted. 

‘‘T do mean to obey you about the holiday : for I feel the 
want of it. I hope to get away on Monday next. I fear you 
do not in that particular mean to practise what you preach. 

“With very sincere regard, I am, 

Ever yours truly, 


‘The Lord Bishop of Manchester.”’ W. Exor. 
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The same. 


‘‘ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
August 17th, 1885. 

‘““My DEAR BISHOP, — 

“I thought we should meet in September; but _ 
it seems that all the Bishops almost are going on a holiday. | 
I shall do the like ! 

“The work is so much now, that I am not quite ready to 
promise to run in a pair with the other Archbishop at a 
Meeting for the Additional Curates Society. We could be 
doing two useful things instead of one at that time. With © 
Cantuar., and their own great Bishop, they would stir 
Manchester to its foundations. So I feel at present only 
this, that Manchester is not sure to want me in November, 
and that York is sure. 

“T did not come for the debate on the Criminal Law on 
that Monday, because I had just got information that there 
would be no debate, or rather, no division. The Lords 
if they had amended one comma would have thrown the 
Bill back for one whole Session, and this they were not 
minded to do. 

“ With kindest regards to Mrs. Fraser, 

“Tam, ever yours affectionately, 


W. EBor.” 
From the Archbishop to Mrs. Fraser. 
‘““ BRAEMORE, 
By GARVE, 


ROss-SHIRE, N.B.., 
September 19th, 1885. 
“My DEAR Mrs. FRASER, 

“A paragraph in the papers about the Bishop’s 
health fills me with sorrow. I trust he only wants rest. 
If I could have an assuring line, I should get it on Tuesday. — 

“Is there anything in which I could help him? I would 
do it with the readiness of a brotherly affection. 
“ Give him my kindest regards. 
“ I write as it were with foot in stirrup; for I, Ethel and 
Zoé are just off for a 15 hours’ journey south, 
“ Yours affectionately, 
W. Eszor.” 
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To Mrs. Fraser. 


““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
October 17th, 1885. 
“My DEAR Mrs. FRASER, 
“T hope to be with you the day before the Rochdale 


aK opening, i.e. on the 27th. 


“J should much prefer to find you alone at dinner; 
so that I might have a quiet chat with the Bishop and 
not about business. 

“ Please give my love to him. I will write about the time 


_ of arrival. 


“Yours most truly, 
W. ExBor.” 


It was but five days after receiving this letter that Mrs. 


Fraser was parted from her husband. The Bishop died on 


October 22nd, 1885, and the Archbishop at once com- 
municated with the widow—sending, before a month had 
passed, an official letter of sympathy from himself and all 
the Bishops of the Northern Province, drafting the address 
with his own hand. 
‘““BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 13th, 1885. 

“My DEAR Mrs. FRASER, 

“ The enclosed brief address comes into existence in 
this way :— 

“The usual course would have been to have expressed 
our condolence on the Meeting of Convocation. But it was 
thought that an earlier expression of feeling on our part 
was due to you and to our own great affection for the good 
Bishop. 

“T now send this short address, and it is fitting that I 


should forward it, not because I am Archbishop, but 


because I had most reason to love him, and think that I 
loved him most. 

“Tt has necessarily suffered in the post, but a transcript 
would not be so valuable to you. 

“Accept it with the fresh expression of my truest sym- 
pathy. 

“T am, Yours most truly, 
W. Exor.” 
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‘‘ RESOLUTION OF NORTHERN HOUSE OF 
CONVOCATION, OCTOBER, 1885. 


“To Mrs. FRASER, ee 
“We, the Archbishop and Bishops of the Northern 

Province, request you to accept the expression of our deep 
sympathy with you in the death of our dear Brother the 
Bishop of Manchester. He was endeared to us by his great 
kindness, his candour, his unselfish devotion to duty, and 
by that elasticity of mind and spirit, which neither the 
cares of office nor the advance of years, had power to abate. 
We held him, not merely in respect for his high qualities, 
but in cordial affection. Nothing was more known to us 
than the unbroken domestic happiness of his later years ; 
and our chief regret now is that that beautiful home-life 
is broken up. But there must remain to you, as to us, 
the recollection of intercourse with a noble spirit, which 
will be a happiness to you for the remaining time of separa- 
tion. We assure you of our love for your husband, and 
of our sympathetic regard for you; and we pray that God 
may speedily console you, and that you may see that even 
this chastening comes of love. 

W. EBor. 

J. B. DUNELM. 

H. CARLISLE. 

J. C. LIVERPOOL. 

E. R. NEWCASTLE. 

W. CEsTR. 

W. B. RIPON. 

R. Sopor & Man.” 


To this, Mrs. Fraser replied as follows :— 


‘“ BISHOP’s CouRT, 
November 16th. 
“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“Words fail me to express my deep appreciation 
of the most kind, most touching address which your Grace 
has forwarded to me. I shall cherish it as one of my 
greatest treasures ; each signature brings to my mind some 
separate personal remembrance of a brotherly kindness, a 
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noble companionship, a bond of union, and a firm friend- 
ship which my precious husband appreciated to the utter- 
most. 

“ For yourself, my dear Archbishop, his love was great, 
his sympathy profound; together you shared praise and 
blame, you were one in noble aim, in chivalrous devotion 
to the Church’s truest interests, in earnest desire to spread 
wide and deep the foundations of Christ’s Kingdom. 

“ Deeply grateful am I that in the midst of your loving 
appreciation of the noble, beautiful life that has been 
taken from us, you remember also the one left, who alone 
can best tell the exceeding perfection of the blessed home- 
life, whose joy and pride it was to share, as far as she could, 
his every thought and interest ; whose memories are now 
her choicest possession, a retrospect without a cloud, and 
whose highest earthly privilege it was to have been thought 
worthy by him to be his Wife. 

“T thank your Grace and all the kind Bishops of the 
Northern Province for this precious tribute of sympathy 
and affection, and I will pray more and more for an 

increase of faith ‘to see that even this chastening comes 
of love.’ 

“With deepest respect, gratitude and regard, 


“T remain, affectionately yours, 
A, E. F. FRASER.” 


Subsequently, on the occasion of the Meeting of York 
Convocation on Tuesday, February 23rd, 1886, the President, 
Archbishop Thomson, made touching reference to the death 
of the Bishop of Manchester. “I have,’ he said, “ to bring 
before you a subject of considerable interest to many of us, 

__ of affectionate and deep regret to many others. When the 
late Bishop of Manchester was taken away from us in the 
course of God’s providence, in the autumn, the Bishop of 
Carlisle very kindly said that he hoped we should not wait 
for the assembling of another Convocation before we ex- 
pressed our sympathy with her who was bereaved of him, 
and our affectionate regard for him as an old member of 
this body. $4 

“Upon that hint I acted, and all my brethren joined 
me in a short address to Mrs. Fraser. I intended to move 
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that the address be adopted in the Upper House, but it has 
been suggested that probably all in the Lower House would 
equally sympathise with it, and that we might be able to 
join as one man in an expression of our opinion. Ido not ~ 
wish to dilate upon the late Bishop of Manchester’s merits. _ 
I could not do it ; and for this reason, that he was a close ~ 
and beloved personal friend of my own, and I may say with- 
out affectation that the loss of the late Bishop has altered ~ 
the course of my life, both official and private ; but I believe 

I should not be received without tolerance if I said all I 
knew about him. Circumstances caused his name to be 
associated with a matter of controversy which might seem 

to indicate his own temper and position with regard to the 
controversies that prevailed ; but I can only say, knowing 
the late Bishop very well, and for a great number of years, 
that there was no man to whom the atmosphere of contro- 
versy was more profoundly distasteful. There was no man 
who felt greater regret when he had to put in motion any 
act of discipline or censure towards anyone of his reverend 
brethren, even down to the latest ordained Curate in his 
diocese. When history looks back upon his whole career, 
and not upon any one isolated subject, I think we may say 
that history will pronounce that amongst the appointments 
that have been made to the Episcopal bench, that appoint- — 
ment of the late Bishop of Manchester was peculiarly © 
felicitous. He was the friend of every citizen, as well as of _ 
every Churchman, in Manchester, and whilst everyone con- 
gratulates that diocese on the appointment: that has been 
made of his successor, I believe that the people will continue 
always to feel his loss, and that they will estimate at a 


higher and higher value the qualities which he showed 
amongst them.”’ 





The address, which he had previously sent to Mrs. Fraser, 
was then read. 

Some interesting light is thrown upon the life of Dr. 
Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, written by Judge Hughes (of 
Lom Brown's Schooldays fame), by some letters from the 
latter directed to Archbishop Thomson while the book was 
in the making. It seems that Judge Hughes consulted the 
Archbishop a good deal on many matters of detail and 
derived no little help from his criticism of the manuscript. 
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“CouNTY Courts, 
CHESTER, 
July 7th, 1886. 





“ My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 
“1 found your note and memorandum with the two 

MS. Chapters, at Macmillan’s, and have to thank you for 
the trouble you have taken. Obviously both chapters must 
be recast in parts in order to utilise the new light you have 


thrown on the subject matter. I won’t trouble you with any 


further MS. but will send proofs of these chapters when they 
are set up, that you may see that there is no mistake as 
regards your share in the troubles. 

“Macmillan’s don’t advise printing till the late autumn, 
as they will not publish anything they can help till the 
political excitement has somewhat cooled down. 

~“ My great difficulty is not to say anything unnecessarily 
to rekindle fires that have burnt down, while giving enough 
to make the story clear; and to vindicate Bishop Fraser’s 
long-suffering, consistency, and courage. The Report you 
have kindly lent me of his last Convocation shall be care- 
fully kept, and returned as soon as I have done with it. I 


ce may, I suppose, take it that, subject to the comments in 


your memorandum, you are satisfied with the statement 
of the case. Don’t trouble to answer if this is so. 
“ Believe me always, with thanks, 
Very truly yours, 
TuHos. HUGHES.” 


Some further letters from Judge Hughes to the Arch- 
bishop read as follows :— 
“County Courts, 
CHESTER, 
July atst, 1886. 
“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“ With this I forward proofs of two chapters, Miles 
Platting and St. John’s, Cheetham Hill—also the Bishop's 
draft letter to Mr. Cowgill, in which he cites you. I was 
mistaken in thinking I had seen a full copy of your letter— 
at any rate I can’t find it again now amongst the voluminous 
contents of Mrs. Fraser’s big trunk, If there is any sentence 
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from the letter which you wish added, please let me know, 
or if you have kept a copy of your original letter let me — 
have whatever portion of it you think should go in. The 
proofs you will see are from the MS. as you saw it. I shall 
be able to improve it from the notes you sent me, or if you 
like to do so yourself and will embody them in the text, I 
have no doubt I shall be able to agree. I hope to be able ~ 
to put together the Convocation episode (which must come 
in) shortly. For this purpose I must keep your Journal of | 
Convocation, 1885, a little longer. I have been able to — 
borrow that of 1884 from Archdeacon Rawstorne but find 
now that I must see that of 1883. Can you lend me this? ~ 

“TI must say that the Bishop blocks out bigger and 
stronger the more light is thrown on him, and your opposi- 
tion in the Northern Convocation meaner and more spiteful. 
There is no hurry, as the book won’t be out (Macmillan’s 
desire) till the late autumn or early winter, but of course 
it is always a comfort to get any Chapters off one’s mind. — 
The reference to the ‘legacy of peace’ will have to be 
modified, as I am delighted to hear from Davidson that — 
the Archbishop’s action was grossly misrepresented. He 
simply wrote to ask Mackonokie to resign, without any — 
promise to him of other preferment, or any understanding 
with Bishop Jackson that he should be put into Lowden’s 
old living at the Docks. 

“Very truly yours, 
TuHos. HUGHES.” 


“ CouNTY CouRrTs, 
CHESTER, 
August 8th, 1886. 
““ My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“I return (with thanks) your copy of the Report of » 
the Convocation of York for 1885 by this day’s book-post. 
Archdeacon Rawstorne has kindly lent me those of 1882-3, — 
and I have been having a bad time over them for this last 
fortnight. As yet, I cannot the least make up my mind 
(as Bishop Fraser’s Biographer) what should be stated, or 
‘whether anything at all should be stated, as to the Con- 
vocation episodes. My first notion was (as I think I told 
you) to,leave Convocation entirely alone. Then I wavered 
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and concluded that the omission would be sure to be mis- 


understood and to do harm. Now I am gravitating back 
to my first view. I don’t want to trouble you, but if you 
have any strong view on the subject one way or another, I 
should be glad to know it before the 21st inst. On that 
day I sail for America taking all the proofs with me, to be 
thoroughly sifted and finally settled in the splendid leisure 
of the two voyages, and of my three weeks in the Tennessee 
mountains. I hope to bring all back ready to go to press 
early in October, and the book should certainly be out in 
November. In any case, you shall'see whatever (if anything) 
I propose to put in about the sayings and doings of Con- 
vocation before the book goes into pages. 

“The Bishop gets always braver and brighter as one 
gets more and more behind the scenes of his daily life. 


Ever yours most truly, 
Tuos. HUGHES. 


“ P.S.—If I don’t hear from you again I shall infer that 
you think the Convocation Story must be dealt with in 
justice to the Bishop. This may save you the trouble of 
writing again.” 


‘“ CHESTER, 
October 16th, 1886. 
“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, 

“On the eve of starting for America in August I 
got your last note, to the effect that the episode in Con- 
vocation couldn’t be shirked. Consequently I have put 
together the enclosed short chapter to follow that on Miles 
Platting which you have seen (and if you wish it, shall see 
again in proofs before it goes into pages). Does this bring 
out what you think should be said? Or are there any 
other points you think should be made? Of course my 
object is not to give the Disestablishment crew any handle, 
while doing the Bishop justice. 

“Don’t trouble to answer or return proofs (I have 
duplicates) if you approve the text as it stands. 


“Ever yours, most truly, 
Tuos. HUGHES.”’ 
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“County Courts, | :: 
CHESTER, 
October 237d, 1886. 

“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, a 

“No, I have nothing from you since I sent the © 
proof.. It doesn’t the least signify as it is clear that the © 
final corrections can’t be made before the end of next — 
month. ; 

“ T now send another proof as you desire. 

“What you say clears up a puzzle as to Canon Trevor’ SJ 
diatribe. There were the words, and words which had 
been passed by him (at least I understand that proofs are — 
sent round to the speakers before the Journal of Convoca- — 
tion is printed) ; but how you could have thrust words ~ 
down the Canon’s throat 35 years before, remained a 
mystery. 

‘The Miles Platting and Cheetham Hill chapters have 
only been slightly modified on suggestions of Archdeacon 
Norris, not at all indeed so far as you are implicated (except _ 
that I have made some small corrections from your notes). © 
If you care to see the proofs before they go into pages fhe 3 
shall be sent. 


“‘ Ever yours, 
Tuos. HUGHES.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Reopening of the south transept in York Minster, November, 1874— 
Luther commemoration, 1883—Correspondence between Archbishop 
Thomson and Dean Purey-Cust. 


N October, 1871, the Dean of York (Dr. Duncombe) 
wrote to Archbishop Thomson as follows :— 


““ DEANERY, 
October 7th, 1871. 
““My DEAR LorD ARCHBISHOP, 

“TI feel assured that you will be interested to‘ hear 
how matters stand with respect to the anxious question of 
the South Transept of the Minster. By direction of the 
Chapter, Mr. Street made a careful examination of the 
building, and has sent a report carefully drawn up. I 
regret to say that it is far from favourable, and urges no 
unnecessary delay in its restoration. 

“T have thought it my duty to lay this matter in the _ 


first instance before the Lords-Lieutenant of the three 
Ridings, and nothing can exceed their kindness and con- 


sideration. They at once engaged to commence a sub- 
scription by promising £300 each. 
“‘T have also assurances of support from other quarters. 
“The Chapter is summoned to meet on the 19th of the 
month, when it will consider what action had best be taken, 


- with a view to all preliminary arrangements, previous to 


commencing in earnest D.V. next spring. 

“Mr. Street’s estimate is £10,000, but he finds the walls 
are so seriously decayed (the north wall has bulged, and 
made an opening in the stone-work), that it is not easy to 
estimate very accurately. 

**T remain, 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Yours most sincerely, 
AuG. DUNCOMBE,” 


335 
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The reply to this letter was a handsome cheque from the — 


ce 


Archbishop, characterised by the Dean as a “ munificent 
contribution ’’; and three years later (on November 12th, 


1874), the reopening of the South Transept took place. On ~ 
this historic occasion Archbishop Thomson preached at the — 


morning service, and the Bishop of Ripon in the evening. 

At the morning service! there were present besides the 
Dean of York, Canon Residentiary Thorold, and the Vicars 
Choral, the Archbishop of York, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the Bishops of Ripon, Carlisle, Manchester, Argyll, and 
Derry ; the Dean of Manchester, Archdeacons Hey, Creyke, 
Blunt, and Johnson (Chester), and nearly all the parochial 
clergy of York and an extensive surrounding district. 

As the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin 
Luther approached, in November, 1883, every European 
country, the United States, and the Colonies all sought to 
commemorate the occasion. In London, enthusiasm for his 
memory was high; Exeter Hall was filled twice a day for 
three days in order that the people might hear debates, 
addresses, and lectures on the life and work of the great 
Reformer, but the Bishops were, throughout, conspicuous by 
their absence. The Bishop of London would have nothing 
whatever to do with the festival, and indeed there would 
have been a complete lack of Episcopal sympathy if Arch- 
bishop Thomson had not proved to be the exception and 
been willing to preach in Westminster Abbey. From this 
it is evident that the commemoration was looked upon by 
most of the Bishops of ‘‘ High ’”’ tendencies as a movement 
designed to emphasise the blessings of a “‘ low church ”’ as 


opposed to the Ritualistic section of the religious com- — 


munity. Not a word was said as to the suspicion of its 
being any affair of party, and it would not have been so, 
had not the “ High Church Party” kept so studiously aloof. 
When first the idea of celebrating the important anni- 
versary was mooted in the Northern Province, the Arch- 
bishop was asked to preach at the Church of St. Michael-le- 
Belfrey. The Dean of York (Dr. Purey-Cust who had 
succeeded Dean Duncombe in 1880) somehow or other 
became misinformed of the Archbishop’s intention, being 
under the impression that he would preach in the Minster. 
A correspondence thereupon ensued in the Yorkshire Herald 
and made considerable stir at the time. 


1 According to the Yorkshive Herald. 
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From the Dean of York to the Rev. H. G. Hopkins. 


“ THE DEANERY, YORK, 
October 11th, 1883. 
“ DEAR Mr. Hopkins, 

“T understand from Canon Fleming that there is to 
be some sort of commemoration of the 4th Centenary of 
Luther’s Birth, and that you wish to know whether I intend 
to take part in it. I do not quite understand what is con- 
templated, and therefore can only decide upon the general 
principle of such a commemoration. I do not in the first 
place quite see why there should be any national com- 
memoration of Luther, as he was not an Englishman, and 
his work, whatever it was, was not done in or for England. 
As regards that work itself, I suppose that very few intelli- 
gent Roman Catholics will deny that such was the condition 
of the Church at that time and so depraved and corrupt, 
that some substantial reform was absolutely necessary, 
and I conclude that, on the other hand, very few of us 
would be prepared to endorse all that Luther said and did. 
Could a commemoration be simply confined to this basis, 
there might be little objection to it; but I mistrust the 
expediency of such a proceeding, when its tendency must 
be to fan the smouldering embers of past struggles and 
persecutions, and to give pain to many of our fellow Chris- 
tians, with whom we are living in harmony, however much 


we may differ from them, I have no taste for antagonism, 


and believe that the peace and strength of the Church are 


_ much better promoted by establishing our faith, and con- 


centrating our energies on the repression of the glaring sins 
which exist among us, than by raising questions which 
may ‘ gender strife,’ encourage discord, and hinder individual 


- spiritual life. There is no occasion to dishonour Luther, but 


I think that we shall better honour Christ by not parading 
past controversies and stirring the unhappy records of 
corruption, intolerance, and internecine strife, which had 
better be allowed to rest under the cloak of that charity 
which ‘ covereth a multitude of sins.’ 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR P, PurEy-Cust. 
“To the Rev. H. G. Hopkins.”’ 


Z 
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From the Dean of York to the Rev. H. G. Hopkins. 


“THE DEANERY, YORK, 


). Tose 
‘“ Dear Mr. Hopkins, October 19th, 1883 


“Canon Fleming has given me your message this 
evening, which, if I apprehend it rightly, amounts to this, 
viz. that you and others with whom you are working, wish 
that a special service, with the Archbishop as preacher, 
should be held in the nave of the Minster, as part of the 
commemoration of the fourth centenary of the birth of 


Luther. My letter to you of the 11th inst. will explain why ~ 


I myself cannot take part in any such service. But, if it is 
the Archbishop’s wish to attend and preach thereat, I 
would not have it supposed for a moment that, because I 
cannot myself sympathise with the movement, I should 
desire in any way to hinder him from doing what he feels to 
be right. The Minster is not my Church ; it is the Metro- 
political Church of the Province ; and therefore should be 
as wide in its sympathies as the Church itself of the Province, 
and not circumscribed by mine. I regret this movement, 
as I believe that the result thereof will be the injury, not 
the benefit, of true Christianity ; but as I do not claim to be 
infallible, I am quite ready to accord to others the same 
liberty for the exercise of their views as I claim for the 
exercise of mine. 
Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR P. PurEy-Cust. 


“ P.S.—As I think that it is only right there should be a 
clear understanding as to any notice for keeping aloof from 
the movement which you and others are inaugurating in 
this city, I am sending a copy of this letter, and of my 
letter of the 11th, to the local papers.”’ 


The appearance of these letters called forth the followin 
from the Archbishop :— . 
“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 


“My DEAR Mr. Hopkins, October 22nd, 1883. 


‘The publication by the Dean of York of his two letters 
renders it necessary for me, unfortunately, to state exactly 
how the matter stands as regards the sermon which I have 
undertaken to preach at the Church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey. 
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“I never proposed to deliver that sermon in the Minster. 
To both the clergymen who applied to me I made this clear, 
stating at the same time, that I had the right to preach in 
my own Cathedral at any time, on due notice ; a right which 
Tam glad to say I have always exercised without hindrance. 
The Dean of York anticipates great evils from a service by 
which the Reformation shall be commemorated. It will 
“gender strife,’ encourage discord, and hinder individual 
spiritual life. 

“Tt will occur to you that every time we use the Church 
Service in our Churches, we affirm the Reformation, that 
every candidate who is ordained, and every clergyman 
who receives a benefice, does, by signing the thirty-nine 
articles afresh, attest the Reformation; and that every 
year, when Convocation meets within the precincts of the 
Minster, we return thanks, in the Convocation Prayer, for 
the blessings of the Reformation, and for our deliverance 
from the papal tyranny which once here prevailed. It is 
not likely that more clear and distinct language would have 
been used in any sermon from the pulpit of York Minster. 
Whilst it is true that the English Reformation was accom- 
plished in a different manner from the Reformation in 
Germany, and other countries, it is nevertheless true that 
the possibility of a religious reformation in any part of 
Europe “‘ sprang in large part from the intense personal con- 
viction and contagious faith of one man—Martin Luther.’ 
This, I believe, is the feeling which so many persons in 
York and elsewhere are eager to express. I do not see that 
such expression need involve any breach of charity, such as 
the Dean of York apprehends. But if there was no other 
reason, the announcement of the Dean that he would 
purposely absent himself from any service of this kind, 
which I might arrange for, would have made me pause 
before I undertook such a duty, as it would be painful to be 
the means of keeping the Dean away from a service in the 
Cathedral, which it would have been his duty to attend. 
But as I have already told you, I never intended to preach 
the sermon in the Minster ; and in appearing at the Church 
of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, I shall have done that which I 

- intended from the first. I am, ever yours truly, 


“The Rev. H. G. Hopkins.” W. Esor. 
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Meanwhile a clerical wit, who had watched the proceedings 
carefully, perpetrated the following verses :— a 


ee “AN OBLIGING DEAN. 


q ‘‘ The Dean of York said at St. Paul’s that if the keeping 
-® of Christmas Day offended the Jews, he would give up 


, 


‘a Christmas Day. 


“To soothe a conscientious Jew, 
As far as I was able, 
I’d banish Christmas from my Church, 
And bacon from my table ! 


“Tt may be wrong that we distress 
Socinian folks as we do! 

“ And I’m preparing to suppress 

tie The old Nicean Credo. 


““ Shall wine or unfermented wine 
Be used ? I’ve not invented 
A cup that yields fermented juice 
And also unfermented. 





“* Darwin, I hear, refuses quite 
The seven days of creation, 
Omit the part of Genesis 
That may be his temptation. 


“In short, that peace might still be kept, 
I'd give my dearest wish up ; 
Smooth things I have for all; except 
My Chapter and Archbishop. 


“Tve been through thirty faithful years, 
Under the Queen,—God bless her ! 
A bright example of that sort 
Of Martyr and Confessor.” 


et 





CHAPTER XIV 


Convocation of York—Invitation to the Lower House to sit with the 
Bishops, 1864—Invitation accepted—Election of the Dean of York as 
Prolocutor, 1884—Letters from Archbishop Thomson—Motion by 
Canon Trevor—Archbishop’s view of his own position as President— 
Letter from Canon Tristram—Separation of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation—Session of 1886—“ The Future Working of Convocation ’’— 
Resignation of the Dean of York as Prolocutor—Election of Chancellor 
Espin. 

ONVOCATION began to meet again for business, 
after a very long interval, in the year 1860. In 
the years 1861, 1862, and 1863 the Houses sat 
separately, and in 1863 Thomson sat for the first 

time as President. He found an inconvenient state of 
things. Time was lost in sending messages from the Upper | 
to the Lower House, and in adjusting the joint business of 
the two Houses, an unsatisfactory position which he felt 
should be terminated; he therefore communicated before 
the next session with the Dean of York,! then acting as 
-Prolocutor, and broached his scheme, which was to invite 
the Lower House to go and sit with the Bishops. The 
result of it was, that in 1864 “‘the President desired the 
opinion of the Lower House to be taken upon the subject 
of the two Houses sitting together,” explaining that he 
believed this would meet a general wish, and that it would 
certainly be a return to ancient practice. 

There was a long discussion in the Lower House upon 
that subject. A small minority still objected, and Thomson 
told the Dean that he was averse to pressing a new procedure 
even in the face of a small minority. The Dean replied that 
they must consider the wishes of the majority. “ We have 
had a great discussion about this matter,” he said, “‘ and a 
great fight, and the answer to your invitation is a sub- 
stantial majority, and we beg you to act upon the result.” 

Accordingly that was done ; and in 1864 the Lower House 


1 Dean Duncombe. 
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accepted the invitation, reserving to themselves the right 
of private sitting whenever they so chose, and the right of 
separate voting at all times. For the first few years there 
was a little chafing—nothing at all to make them think of 
separating ; and certainly during the middle part of the 
experiment there was a great success on the whole; the 
debates gained solidity and importance because both Houses 
were few in number, and when brought together they were 
still only a small deliberative assembly. 

For twenty years the experiment was carried on, but in 
the eighteen eighties a certain irritation came into existence, ~ 
and the election of the Prolocutor, followed by the separa- 
tion of the two Houses, caused a positive disruption in the 
assembly. ’ 

At the meeting of Convocation assembled in the Chapter ~ 
House of the Minster on Tuesday, April 22nd, 1884, the ~ 
Hon. and Rev. Canon F. R. Grey proposed that the Very | 
Rev. The Dean of York should preside over the Lower House 
as Prolocutor ; and the Dean of Chester proposed the name 
of Archdeacon Hamilton. A long discussion took place, in 
which some of the dignitaries of the Church made speeches 
characterised by warmth, undue loyalty, and a certain 
amount of bad taste consequent upon zeal and eloquence, 
culminating in the election of the Dean of York (Dr. Arthur 
Purey-Cust) to the Prolocutorship, with 33 votes, as against 
the Archdeacon of Northumberland with 25. 

It is not desirable to give here a detailed history of the 
controversy which arose concerning the election to the 
Prolocutorship and other consequent matters in Convoca- 
tion. We have tried to follow Thomson’s lines of thought 
and action and present them clearly. If in so doing we have 
cast any slur upon the speech or conduct of other members 
of Convocation, or left any impression of bitterness, we shall 
be guilty of having committed an unjustifiable error. The 
fault will lie entirely in the editorial method and not in any 
personal intention ; for no one who understands and reveres 
the character of Archbishop Thomson could fail to realise 
that at the end of all official controversy he never harboured 
a single grudge or indulged in malicious triumph over any 
man. He was ready to swamp all temporary discord in a 
permanent spirit of generosity and friendliness. 

If,showever, any reader prefers to suspect the Editor of 
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_ being biased he is recommended to study for himself the 
speeches delivered in Convocation and published verbatim 
in the minutes of that body. 


On December oth, 1883, the Archbishop, in a letter to his 
eldest son, remarked :— 


“ac 


....I1 am rather in trouble about Convocation. 
There has been an active effort to make the Dean of York 
the new Prolocutor. This would make Convocation next 
to mpossible for me. I can scarcely think that it will come 
about in the end; but at present it threatens. 

“ Did I tell you of old Archdeacon Creyke’s illness ? He 
has rallied somewhat. He has a great fund of strength to 
rely on. We shall miss the good old man.” 


And again on April 2oth, 1884, the Archbishop wrote, 
to the same son :— 


“. . . The Dean of York will be elected by four or five 
votes. But for the high pressure and the menaces it would 
be the other way. One of the votes for him will be that of 
the other candidate, who has been threatened with ever- 
lasting persecution if he does not fulfil his promise! Such 
is life—in Convocation !” 


To his eldest son Wilfrid. 
““ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
April 26th, 1884. 


“The Consecration of the new Bishop of Chester took 
place yesterday in the Minster. It was a fine sight, so 
people say. There were about 200 clergy, besides those who 
were officiating. Seven Bishops, and an Archbishop, with 
24 Chaplains were in the procession. Sir Edmund? as Vicar- 
General was the most striking figure ; he wore his full wig 
and his red doctor’s gown. The people did not know what 
to make of him. Lloyd Bruce was made over to Sodor and 
Man for his Chaplain: ‘I accept with pleasure though not 
unalloyd,’ he said, which was quick! He is to be married 
“to Miss Probyn, his late wife’s cousin, on the t1th of June. 
I am to perform the service. 
‘Before the Consecration was the Convocation. The 


1 Sir Edmund Beckett-Denison, afterwards Lord Grimthorpe. 
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Dean of York was the winner by 8 votes over Archdeacon 
Hamilton. There had been a tremendous whip on the other 


side. The Dean of Chester had charge of a proxy, which he 
lost on the road; that made the majority one more! As 


7 4 
1 
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much fuss had been made about proxies, the loss of one _ 


was very absurd. After consulting all my Bishops, I took 
care to say nothing which did not tend towards peace. All 
praised my speech for its success in this respect. Yet at 
the end of the election the Dean of York made a speech in 
the very worst taste, to the effect that this vote was. an 
approval of his ‘ policy,’ which it was not at all; and that 
all he had done he would do over again. Some of the papers 
are down on him for this, and compare his speech with my 
more moderate one. There were some scenes in the Lower 
House of the most disorderly kind. We got through, how- 
ever, in a sort of way, but the Dean is very much disposed 
for offence, and there can hardly be much harmony. All 
tell me that 1 am now in a much better attitude with them 
than before. The way is paved for a harmonious separation 
at some future time ; and I escape the appearance of having 
made off in a huff because of the election. Several have come 
out as strong, firm friends ; whom I shall always know how 
to value. But at present the place is not pleasant. We are 
very anxious to know that you are not the worse for your 
journey. Sir E. was very kind about you. I will tell you 
more when we meet.” 


No sooner had Dean Purey-Cust been elected to the 
office of Prolocutor to the Lower House than a mistake 
occurred which fanned the flame of misunderstanding 
between the two men. The Dean felt that the Liwer House 
had the right to withdraw and discuss a gravamen with- 
out necessarily imparting any information concerning its 
constitution to the President. Canon Trevor, who seems 
to have been the man to support him with ideas, moved: 
“ That this House, having exercised its right of withdrawal 
in accordance with the Standing Order No. 6, is entitled to 
proceed in all matters concerning its rights and privileges ” ; 


after which the Dean followed with the delightful remark ° 


that, as he understood Canon Trevor, “‘ they had a right to 
withdraw, and the purpose for which they withdrew was a 
matter for their own consideration—whether they withdrew 
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_to pass a vote of censure on the President or to discuss the 
_ weather and the crops. The President requested to be 


_ informed as to what they were going to withdraw about, 
_ and perhaps if he (the Prolocutor) had been more experi- 


enced he should have declined to answer.” 
Thomson’s view of the position of the President of Con- 
vocation was that he is not merely the indeperident head 


_or President of the House of Bishops, but he is, as that title 


implies, President of the whole Convocation. 

“It may be maintained, of course,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
Lower House is not obliged to tell the President, but that, 
I maintain, is what they ought to do. The President has 
the general conduct of the business, and he cannot exercise 
some of his prerogatives unless he knows what he is about. 
If the Upper and the Lower Houses are to work together, 
the more free such communications are the better.” 

Here we have only one more example of his insisting upon 


1 knowing and being in command over every single detail of 





as follows :-— 


any business with which he was in any way connected. 
Where he came there were never two heads. He wished to 
assume all the responsibility and all the command, duly 
relegating each man’s work in the business-like way in 
which he considered it should be allotted. This the Dean 


" never seemed to realise, and he clung for a time tenaciously 


to what he thought were his independent rights, until he 
grew so wearied of the ineffectual struggle, and so exas- 
perated by what really amounted to a vote of censure upon 
himself in 1888 in the Lower House, that he turned his back 
‘upon Convocation for ever. 

Canon Tristram had written to the Archbishop in 1884 


“COLLEGE, DURHAM, 
April 26th, 1884. 

““My Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

“T trust I am not presumptuous in expressing on 
my own behalf, and, I am sure, on behalf of many other 
members of Convocation, our deep sense of gratitude for 
the Christian forbearance, kindness, and tact exhibited by 
your Grace under most trying circumstances during our 
late sitting. As it was remarked to me: ‘I always admired 


the Archbishop, but I never before saw him or any one else 


shine as he did under such trying circumstances,’ 
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“ While so much has been said and done which was far 


from reciprocating your Grace’s noble forbearance, it may 


be some satisfaction beyond the approbation of your own 
conscience to know that you possess in return for your great 


work for Our Lord and His Church the devoted attachment — 


and respect of so many of us who have the privilege of 
sitting’ at York from time to time under your Grace’s 
Presidency. 
‘‘ May you long be spared to our Church and Province. 
I have the honour to remain, 
With the deepest attachment, 
Very sincerely your Grace’s servant, 


Crhe Tord Archbishop of Mark? a 
At the end of the Session in July, 1884, the President 
spoke as follows :— 


‘““T have now to ask your indulgence whilst I make a 
communication, partly personal, to you. It is one which has 


occupied my mind most seriously for some time. You will 


remember at the opening of our last Session I intimated that 
at the suggestion of other Bishops I had changed my 
intention, and that to avoid any misconstruction that might 
arise I proposed that although notices had been issued for 


the two Houses to sit separately, they should be together — 


on this occasion. 

‘““T do not in the least degree regret having taken that 
course, because it is generally good to act upon the advice 
of wise and disinterested friends ; but you may well suppose 
that from that moment I very carefully observed the terms 
on which the two Houses appeared to stand with a view to 
future action. | 

“Without going into detail more than is absolutely 


necessary for my purpose, I gathered from day to day that © 


the position in which I was placed was a false position, and 
that there was no way of extricating myself from it except 
through the step I am about personally to announce to you. 

“ Yesterday a speaker alluded to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the liberties of the Lower House. If ever I have 
infringed in the slightest measure the liberties of the Lower 
House, I regret it most unfeignedly. My impression has 


been very much to the contrary. In 1864 I proposed the . 
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union of the Houses, partly because I wished to hear the 
opinions of the clergy, and partly because I thought it would 
place the Lower House in a better position by uniting on 
equal terms with the Upper House. 

“There may be some persons who can look back upon 

_ their past career and justify every single act in it. That 
is not my case. My Prayer Book still contains the words : 
‘We have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done, and we have done these things which we ought not to 
have done’; and as I increase in years and approach the 
term of life, these words, instead of losing their significance, 
appear to me to gain constantly deeper meanings. 

“When at the next Convocation Canon Trevor—who I 
regret to see has left the meeting—girds on his sword to 
fight for liberty against an enemy, if that enemy is personi- 
fied by myself, he will find no enemy to meet, and I only 
hope the troops he may lead may never have occasion to 
turn their forces against him. 

“T think there has been a wide departure this year in 
various ways from the old practices. More I will not say ; 
but I have come to the conclusion that as I really do respect 
the liberties of the Lower House, it is not convenient that 
we should sit together. I have not consulted my brethren, 
because I felt that in this case I was bound to follow the 
dictates of my own conscience. I shall therefore direct that 
in the future the Houses sit separately, and in making this 
announcement I hope I shall be believed when I say that 
I shall continue my efforts on behalf of Convocation as 

I have done for the last twenty-one years. I have en- 
deavoured, and shall continue to endeavour, to make their 
debates useful and profitable to the Church, and I shall also 
continue my hospitable and friendly action, and in other 

~ ways I shall do what I can on their behalf. I shall make no 
difficulties. I am disposed to forget anything which has 
given me pain, and I shall succeed in forgetting it. When 
so much is said about the liberty of the Lower House it 
must not be forgotten. that the President must also be 
considered. A great deal of that to which I refer took place 
at a meeting which was no meeting of Convocation. Upon 
the first day of last Session the election of a Prolocutor was 
announced, and I said as I left the chair that the necessary 
instrument for constituting the new Prolocutor should be 
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signed immediately after luncheon. But between those two 


occasions, when there really was no Lower House, a quasi-- 


meeting of the Lower House was held, which was equivalent 
to saying that, whatever the President might say or do, the 


thing was accomplished, and that his sanction was not _ 


necessary. Owing to the form in which certain Standing 
Orders were sent up to us, I have not been able quite to deal 
with them; but if I might express a wish to the Lower 
House, it would be that at the next Session they should 
submit them in a clear form, and I shall then very gladly 
give my consent to them, with this exception: For grava- 
mina and other business of the Lower House, the Lower 
House will sit apart in the morning after the opening of the 
new Convocation, and on the second morning of each 
subsequent meeting. The step I am about to take will make 
that quite superfluous. In future you will be able to discuss 
separately, without any feelings of jealousy which that order 
appears to suggest. 

“ T have avoided a great deal of detail on questions which 
are more directly personal to myself. I will only say in 
conclusion that in coming to my decision I have done it in 
the most perfect good feeling towards all members of the 
Lower House. Some members might think that I have been 


of some little service to you in the past. Others might — 


think not. For a period of twenty-one years I have 
patiently tried this*experiment, but I am sorry to say that 
it has been a failure. In retiring from this position, however, 
I do not surrender the wish, which I earnestly cherish, to be 
of service to the Lower House in every possible way, and 


to every member of it, and in this sense I heartily bid you 


farewell.’ 


The President was then proceeding to read the schedule — 


of prorogation when 


The Prolocutor interposed, and intimated that he should 


like to say a few words. 

“The President: “1 cannot have this matter debated.” 
’The Prolocutor: ‘‘ But I think it only fair I should be 

allowed as Prolocutor of the Lower House to voice our great 

regret that a matter of such a grave character should have 

been brought before us at the last moment of the Session, 

without any preparation on our part. I have sat in a Con- 
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vocation where the Houses did not sit together at all, and 
in another where they always sat together; and I must 
confess that I am one of those who think that a happy 
‘solution of the problem would be found in a Convocation 
which sometimes sat together and sometimes separately.” 

The President: “1 would gladly listen to anything of a 
personal character you may wish to explain ; but I did not 
open the subject for debate.”’ 

Lhe Prolocutor : ‘“1 am not going to debate the matter ; 
but I think that the merits of the question, whether it is a 
good thing to sit together or not, is a matter for open 
discussion. Your Grace has announced your intention to 
divide the Houses of Convocation on two special grounds. 
One is that there was an irregular meeting at the last Session. 
I do not know to what Your Grace refers. After my election 
as Prolocutor I was brought back here to be presented to 
Your Grace, and was then taken back to the Chapter House, 
where I expressed my thanks for my election, after which 
both Houses sat together. I do not know what quasi- 
meeting Your Grace refers to. As regards the Standing - 
Order to which Your Grace takes exception, I believe it was 
the general feeling of the Committee that the arrangement 
they had come to would be acceptable to the President.”’ 

The President: “I quite accept that. I ought to have 
said at the time that it was kindly meant, though I do not 
‘myself approve of it.” 

The Prolocutor : ‘“‘ Whether it be a good thing or a bad 
thing that we should sit together, or whether it is desirable 
that we should sit sometimes together or not, I implore 
Your Grace in all honesty not to draw the Houses apart 
from any motives of personal feeling of injury. I speak for 
the Lower House as Prolocutor when I say that in both the 


_ matters Your Grace has mentioned there is, as far as I know, 





nothing at all. If Your Grace’s experience is that the sitting 
together of the two Houses has been a failure, let us separate, 
but I do implore you for our own sakes and for the sake of 
the Church not to let it be said that we were drawn apart 
because the Upper and the Lower House could not agree. 
If there is to be a division of Convocation let it be decided 
on its own merits, and not from any personal feeling.”’ 

The President: “‘1 do earnestly protest against the way 
in which my words have been perverted. I endeavoured 
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by every means I could employ to explain that what I had 
determined upon was not done on personal grounds, or 
from an impulse, but after careful consideration. If I 
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cannot succeed in making my mind understood it is a_ 


misfortune to which I must submit, but I tell you once more, 
most earnestly, that I have no feeling against any member 
of Convocation. I have seen for some time that there was 
great friction. I alone can relieve you of the difficulty. 
As to saying it was done under the influence of angry feeling, 
that ought not to have been said. I ought to have been 
allowed to communicate my own wishes to Convocation in 
my own way. I will, however, take no further notice of 
that. I have watched these painful symptoms and have 
taken time to consider my decision, that they might have 
no irritating effect upon me, and I have now given you my 
deliberate opinion as to what is best for us to do.” 


When Convocation met in the following year (1885) the 
President certainly hoped that the relations which had 
heretofore been so strained would now grow more peaceful 
and cordial. He meant to give every facility to the trans- 
action of business and to pay scrupulous respect to the 
independent action of the Lower House, while he expected 


consideration of a similar nature and an interchange of 


information on the part of the Lower House towards the 
Upper. 

But an unforeseen difficulty at once arose, consequent 
upon the separation of the two Houses. In 1874 the two 
Houses had thrown in their lot together in agreeing on a 
joint set of Standing Orders which regulated both the joint 
and separate sittings. This could not be held to bind the 
Lower House from making any orders that they might 
think fit; but there was a peril thus far, that it would 
jeopardise the joint action of the Convocation, if rules and 
orders, freely discussed and voted upon in common, were 
altered by one of the two bodies only, with a marked ex- 
clusion of the other. 

On the last day of the previous session there were two 
sets of Standing Orders of the Lower House—the one agreed 
upon by the two Houses in 1874, which regulated not only 
the joint sittings but the separate sittings of the two Houses. 
The settlement of 1874 was not one-sided. The Upper 
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House had hitherto no Standing Orders. They accepted 
the rules of procedure from the Lower House, and the 
whole of the Standing Orders, binding on both Houses, 
were discussed and accepted by both, and they were the 
only Standing Orders in force from 1874 to the beginning of 
the session in 1884. It would have been desirable, to say 
the least, that when in 1884 several of these Orders were 
altered by the Lower House, the concurrence of the Upper 
House had been requested to alter all the Orders of 1874 
which were contrarient to the New Orders, which the 
Upper House would have been bound to do; for it has 
never made any claim to influence or control the Standing 
Orders of the Lower House regulating its separate sittings. 


But at the close of the previous session the two sets of 


Orders existed, and it would be the natural business of 
the 1884 session for the Lower House to complete its 
Standing Orders, and for the Upper House to disengage 
itself from the anomaly of having on its journals Standing 
Orders contrarient to its Present Orders. 

Instead of proceeding on those lines, other methods 
were adopted, and the Archbishop believed that the Pro- 
locutor (the Dean of York) was responsible for one or two 
rather annoying irregularities. He thereupon (in his 


_ presidential speech of 1885) drew attention to them. 


-up for the sittings. 


A paper had been issued purporting to give the Standing 
Orders of 1861, but incorporating two or three of those 
of 1884. It did not appear to be a draft for consideration, 
and it was not the report of the Committee, for none was 
appointed. Moreover, a rumour had reached the Arch- 
bishop that it had been determined to remove the sittings 
of the Lower House from the Minster, and that another 
room apart from the Minster had been in course of fitting 

This, according to the Archbishop, implied a considerable 
amount of deliberation and several decisions. ‘“‘ It decided,” 
said the Archbishop, ‘“‘the following points: That the 
Orders of 1861 were not really repealed in 1874; that the 
Orders of 1874 had been repealed, though the revision of 
1884 had practically reaffirmed many of them; that of 
the new Orders of 1884, three had been already repealed, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 6; whilst three, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 were allowed 
to stand; that the Special Order which from 1864 to 1871 
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was the only Standing Order for the two Houses, pro-_ 
viding that either House might withdraw at pleasure, 


was repealed; that upon the mere announcement that 
the Houses would not sit together, someone, other than 


the Lower House itself, was suddenly entitled to codify, 


repeal, re-enact Standing Orders suitable to the new con- 
dition ; that the proper course was to wipe out every record 
of the fact that for twenty years’ out of an existence of 
twenty-four years the two Houses sat together.” . 

“With regard to the place of meeting of the Lower 
House,” he continued, “I believe the Queen’s writ runs 
that Convocation is summoned to meet in the Minster ; 
that the Lower House has never sat anywhere else, and 


that any alteration in the place of meeting can only be 
made upon the direction of the President. The question — 


is not, however, what is right or best, but how it has all 
been done while Convocation was not sitting. What I 
cannot understand is who can have transacted all this 
business whilst the Lower House was not sitting? Who 
has settled Standing Orders, altered the place of meeting, 
repealed Orders only made in last session ? Has the whole 
house met again after the prorogation? If not, is it one 
or many who have undertaken to do more than any Presi- 
dent can pretend to do?” 


ee ee 





Se 


No doubt the poor Dean felt sadly reproved. Neverthe- — 


less, he made quite a good defence, maintained and sus- 
tained an attitude of defiance, and was on his mettle for 
the struggle which was coming in the near future. 

Indeed, it came very soon; for on February 4th, 1886, 
the Archbishop complained in full Synod of the lack of 
attention which had befallen a message which he as Presi- 
dent had sent down to the Lower House, and which had met 


with treatment technically wrong, at the hands of the 
Prolocutor. 


The Archbishop’s own words state the case concisely :—_ 


‘As the Prolocutor is present,’ he said, ‘‘I wish to — 
take the opportunity of calling attention to a somewhat — 


striking irregularity, as it appears to me, in what took 
place in the Lower House yesterday. The Standing Order 
of the Lower House affecting the dealings between the 
two Houses is very express, and it provides that any message 
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from the President takes precedence of all other business, 
and I wish to observe that that is not merely a Standing 
Order, it is an incorporation in the Standing Orders of a 
fundamental principle of Convocation, and so far as I am 
aware has never been denied. The public prints state, 
and I have ascertained from private sources, that it was 
said by the Prolocutor from the chair that there was a 
message from the Upper House, and that it ought to take 
precedence of other business, whereupon a member ! of 
_ the Lower House rose in his place, and said that if, in his 
Opinion, it was an urgent matter, he would have no objection . 
to it being then considered, but he moved that it should 
be considered on Thursday (two days later), which is the 
last day of our sittings. That motion was seconded and 
put from the chair, and lost upon a division.2 Now my 
ruling upon that subject must be that as long as it is a 
principle of Convocation that a message from the President 
takes precedence of other business, no such motion can 
be put from the chair. It is a direct contravention of the 
Standing Orders which has always existed, and which 
was readopted at the beginning of last session by the 
Lower House itself. I believe that the plea alleged was 
that more time was required to understand the business. 
But two courses only were open, supposing that obstacle 
to have existed. One was to have adjourned the House 
for some time until the House could make itself acquainted | 
with the matter. That would have involved a certain loss 
of time; but the other course would have involved none. 
-It is that a return should have immediately been made 
to the message from the President that the Lower House 
craved longer time before entering upon the discussion ; 
instead of which various other questions were discussed 
during the day, and so far as that question is concerned, 
the day was lost. Now we have all one object in view, 
and that is to make the Convocation of the Province of 
York a good working and active body, and I would just 
point out the inconvenience which has arisen from the 
devistion from a fundamental rule of that kind, apart 
from any question of courtesy, which I do not wish to 
introduce here. In the first place, it was my hope and 


1 The Dean of Durham (Dr. W. C. Lake, D.D.). 
2 Canon Trevor seconded the motion of the Dean of Durham. 


Pi ds 
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intention to send other questions down by message, and 
one reason for pressing that subject } first upon the con-_ 
sideration of the Lower House was that the ground might 

be cleared for any other message on those pressing matters 

of reform which might be sent down. That arrangement 
is by this course overthrown ; but what I merely wish to- 
put before the Lower House now is, that it is essential — 
for the good understanding between the two Houses that — 
we should have an assurance that this principle should 
not be a dead letter, but should be constantly acted upon.” 


pects ei 


The Prolocutor having apologised, nevertheless main- 
tained that the Standing Order had been complied with, 
and that what had been done was “the right and proper 
thing to do,”’ upon which the President desired the Lower © 
House to withdraw in order that he might seek the counsel 
of his Suffragans upon this point. ‘I very seldom send 
messages to the Lower House,” he said, “‘ but it is plainly 
for the convenience of all that free communication should — 
take place. As a similar instance to this had occurred 
last Session, I may mention that I had privately drawn 
the attention of the Prolocutor, before he was elected, — 
to the Standing Order, and I now wish to have the matter 
decided, more for the guidance of successors than for my- 
self.”’ 

The form of resolution was debated, and eventually — 
agreed to in the following terms :— | 

“The Upper House resolves unanimously that the ~ 
Standing Order of the Lower House No. 7 is explicit, and 
that it does not appear to this House to have been com- 
plied with by the action of the Lower House of Convocation, 
as reported to this House by the Prolocutor.”’ 

It is clear therefore that in 1886 the Lower House adopted 
a practice as regards the precedence of messages from 
the President which virtually deprived the Upper House 
of power to transact business with the Lower. In 1887 
the President invited the Lower House to sit with the 
Upper, upon an important and difficult subject, but the 
Prolocutor seemed to think that he was entitled to prevent 


1 The message from the President was as follows: “ The President 


wae that the details of the Patronage Bill be considered by the Lower 
ouse.” E 
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_ the President from summoning together the whole Synod 
a for debate on any occasion whatever. 


“The cord which binds Convocation together,’ said 
the Archbishop, “has been much strained, and every cord 
has a breaking point. In 1689 the same struggle harassed 
the Convocation of Canterbury ; the same strife for co- 
ordinate powers of the Lower House—the same neglect 
of the Upper in modes of address by the Lower—the same 
demand for a free conference at once rejected by the Upper 
House—the same refusal of attention to the directions of 
the Upper House. Political strife divided the Houses. 
No new constitution did, or could follow; only dreary 
and protracted squabbling. There were two effects: one 
the dispute produced from the pen of Bishop Gibson, 
the ablest work on Convocation that had been produced ; 
and the other, that after a few years of useless strife, both 
Convocations were prorogued for nearly a century and a 
half.”’ 

Of the working of Convocation in 1887 Archbishop 
Thomson wrote an exhaustive little pamphlet which sums 
up the situation adequately. It was headed, The Future 
Working of Convocation, and runs as follows :— 


-“* The Convocation met on Tuesday; the 15th February, 
1887 ; the opening address of the President explained the 
plan of a Grand Committee, which might be the chief means 
of communication between the two Convocations. It was 
not intended that this should be a party Committee, but 
should only be a Committee to report to Convocation. 
The President invited the Houses to sit together in debating 
it. He likewise announced that he would afterwards 
invite them to debate together the subject of Tithes. He 
- was prepared with a good deal of information upon the 
difficult subject of Tithes Redemption ; and as the subject 
was before Parliament he wished to ascertain the mind of 
the Clergy, whose concern it was. The form of an invitation 
was adopted, and not that of summoning the Convocation 
to sit in full Synod. The President addressed the Prolo- 
CULOL = 

“I desire further to ask you to facilitate the meeting 
together, if it be so determined, of the two Houses for to- 
morrow, in order to consider a certain scheme which I 
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have sketched out in a draft this morning’ (Auth. Rep., 
ary) 

p PHiaec is a curious discrepancy in the Reports as to the 

mode in which this invitation was dealt with by the Lower 

House. 

“The Prolocutor next informed-the House that the 
President desired a conference of the two Houses on the 
following day on the subject of Tithes, and the House 
assented to His Grace’s wish” (York Herald). 

' “The Prolocutor having announced that the full Synod 
would sit to-morrow morning to consider the Tithe Question, 
expressed a hope that no step would be taken in either 
House towards reunion. The experiment of sitting together 
had been fully tried, and had failed’ (Guardzan). 

The Prolocutor: ‘‘ Does this House wish that there 
should be a conference between the two Houses to-morrow 
on the subject of a Delegation Scheme, on the Tithe and 
other matters? Am I to report to the President that it 
will be the pleasure of this House to conform to his wishes, . 
and to meet the Upper House at any. time convenient to 
him ” (Auth. Report). 

“The answer to this proposal was informal, and by 
acclamation. The Prolocutor evidently recognised the 
duty of giving a response to the other House. The question 
seems to have been put at the opening of the proceedings 
of the Lower House, in the afternoon, but the Upper House 
sat till about four, and then adjourned without any answer 
to the invitation. . After the adjournment, however, a 
member of the Lower House was met, who, amidst apologies 
for being late, mentioned that the Lower House would 
come on the following morning. On Wednesday, the 16th, 
the full Synod assembled. The debate was opened by the 
President at considerable length, without any hint at any 
protest or objection. At the close of this speech the Pro- 
locutor rose and said: ‘They were not met there for 
debate, but for a conference . . . they were met there for 
a conference of the two Houses, and as Prolocutor it was 
his duty to say that after. they had heard what was said 
there on all sides, they claimed the right to go and discuss 
separately in their own House’ (York Herald). : 

‘“ There was considerable difference of opinion, and it 
was evident, as is also apparent from inspecting all the 
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reports, that the Prolocutor was not instructed by the 
Lower House; and finding that members of the Lower 
House did not agree with him, he announced his intention 
to resign his office if the debate proceeded. One of 
the prelates present, who had great experience of both 
Convocations, explained that a Conference between the 
two Houses as between two independent bodies was quite 
unknown to Convocation so far as he was aware. It was 
moved by a member of the Lower House that the debate 
should be continued. But the Archbishop, instead of 
proceeding in full Synod, thought it better in the interests 
of peace that the Lower House should have time to con- 
sider its position, and therefore begged them to withdraw, 
in order to consider whether they would accept his invitation. 

“The Lower House then withdrew. On the second day. 
there was first a discussion of the Minutes, with a view to 
insert the word ‘Conference’ as representing what the 
Prolocutor had proposed for the meeting with the Upper 
House ; and the word ‘ Conference’ was eventually inserted. 
The word ‘ Conference ’ does not appear in the Prolocutor’s 
words in the Guardian, it does in the York Herald. In the 
Authorised Report the word was inserted by a resolution, but 
was not in the Actuary’s First Minute. What was then before 
the House was a message from the Upper House, which had 
been given on the opening day, namely, that the two Houses 
should sit together in order to consider a certain scheme. 
This communication was entitled, by a well-known Standing 
Order, to precedence over all motions. If there had not 
been this Standing Rule, the consideration that another 
House had put itself in the attitude of waiting for the 
decision of the Lower House before they entered on their 
own business, might be supposed to indicate that that 
decision should be taken first. The Prolocutor, however, 
gave a long address, arguing that he used the word ‘ Con- 
ference’ and that that word should be inserted in the 
Minutes. The debate on this seems to have lasted until 
the Lower House adjourned for lunch. But all this time 
the Upper House was waiting for an answer to an in- 
vitation that the two Houses should sit together; and 
another morning was gone. No answer was sent to the 
President’s message, and no explanation why the answer 
was delayed. 
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‘Tt had been announced in the morning that the Standing 
Orders would be suspended in the afternoon to allow the 
Dean of Ripon to move as to the President’s message. — 
But the Standing Order that the President’s message 
should have precedence of all business had been set aside — 
the whole morning. 7 

“On reassembling after lunch the first business was an _ 
explanation on the subject of the Reports of Convocation; — 
then a discussion upon the Marriage Canons; then, on the ~ 
plea that the Dean of Ripon was absent, a long debate 
began on the revival of Diocesan Synods. To give an idea 
of the delay produced by these motions it may be mentioned 
that they occupy six pages of the Authorised Report, 
whilst the rest of the afternoon’s proceedings on the Presi- 
dent’s message occupy a little more than nine; so that 
the President’s invitation was again delayed for two- 
fifths of the afternoon. Long before the message was 
reached the Upper House had released the Reporters. 
They would have, no doubt, adjourned altogether at that 
point, but they thought it still possible that the Prolo- 
cutor might appear with an answer. The hope was, however, 
quite vain. - 

“The absence of the Dean of Ripon had, of course, 
nothing to do with the right of the President under the — 
17th Standing Order, that his message have precedence — 
of other business. 

“When the subject was reached, say, about three or half- 
past three, the Dean of Ripon was denied the right of reply ; 
and thus another Standing Order was broken. The Upper 
House adjourned about the usual time, without any answer 
whatever having been received. If even an informal 
answer had been brought to the President, that up to one 
o'clock in the day the Lower House had not given the 
slightest attention to his message, the President might 
have relieved the situation by withdrawing the message 
altogether. i 

“One fact as regards the first day should be mentioned. 
Immediately on the reassembling of the Lower House on 
that. day, an informal acceptance was adopted of the — 
President’s invitation. Then two or three motions were 
put and then a motion about the Committees : upon which 
the Dean of Manchester, instead of the Prolocutor, whose 
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duty it is to present all such matters to the Upper House, 


came and asked that the President would direct the appoint- 
ment of Committees. He knew at that time that the. 


invitation had been accepted for the following day, but 


_ made no mention of it. On his second expedition, which 


failed because the Upper House had risen, he was the 
bearer of some form of assent to the invitation, which he 
was too late to deliver. Upon what passed, the memory of 
the President differs very much from that of the Very Rev. 
the Dean. But the question remains, why was the later 
business kept back? It suggests two ideas, the one that 


the Lower House gives precedence to its own business over’ 


other business sent by the President, and the other, that if 
the Prolocutor had discharged his own duty in the usual 
way, and had come himself with an answer, he might have 
explained his peculiar views of the Conference ; and thus 
by a little explanation the painful scene of the next day 
might have been wholly avoided. 


“ On the third day the Lower House proceeded to discuss | 


the scheme of delegations. It is to be regretted that the 
House did not decline the invitation of the President on 
Tuesday, immediately after it was referred to them again ; 
so that they might have devoted two days to a question of 
novelty and difficulty. It evidently suffered much from 
the knowledge that it would not be possible to keep the 
House together beyond that day. Towards the end, the 
duty of reporting seems to have been taken out of. the 
hands of the officers of the House, and very important 
words were omitted from the draft sent to the Upper House, 
in fact the most important words, and could never have 
been assented to. They would have taken away from the 
President the power of directing the appointment of Com- 
mittees, giving the power to the Prolocutor alone, even 
without the instructions of his own House of referring any 
matter to the Grand Committee, including members of the 
Upper House who were on it. 

“The invitation to discuss, in common, the subject of 
tithes, was passed over by the Lower House without any 
notice at all, and in the Lower House no attention was 
given to the subject itself, certainly one of the most urgent. 

‘““(1) The Prolocutor in no way represented the Lower 
House in his interruption of the President ; all that he had 
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put to the House was that they should do as the President 
wished and invited them to do; but the Prolocutor has no _ 
authority, except when he represents the Lower House. 
The function of the Prolocutor is thus described by Bishop 
Gibson (Synodus Anglicana, p. 51), partly quoting Arch- ~ 
bishop Parker, ‘ He conveys to the Bishops the petitions 
and opinions of the clergy, and carries back to the clergy 
the advice and directions of their Bishops ; and so by this 
office the inconveniences of debating together are avoided ; 
yet the Synod remains in effect as united as ever.’ He also 
acts ‘as Standing Moderator in the debates of the Lower 
House,’ according to Archbishop Parker—‘ Qui et vestras 
disceptations, ne aut longius producantur, aut acrius 
vehementiusque tractentur temperet,’ (Gibson, p, 52). 
These duties of being the means of communication with 
the Upper House, and presiding in the debates of the Lower, 
were put upon the Prolocutor by degrees. As the custom 
of sitting separate became more general, and as the Pro- 
locutor was not an original part of the Synod, but was 
created when occasion required, we are able to say from 
history that he had no other duties than these. In acting 
as he did, without having previously obtained the sanction 
of the Lower House, the Prolocutor acted as an individual 
member of Convocation, and on his own responsibility. 

(2) Communications made to the Upper House should 
always be made in writing. The Prolocutor did not pr. duce 
any such communication. 

“ (3) The interruption was a studied surprise to. the Upper 
House. As the summons was only an invitation it would 
have been quite competent to the Prolocutor to move his 
own House to decline that invitation; instead of which 
he advised them to accept it; and the announcement of 
that decision was found in the York Herald, on Wednesday, 
the 16th. ‘The Prolocutor next informed the House that 
the President desired a conference of the two Houses on 
the following day, on the subject of Tithes, and the House 
assented to His Grace’s wish,’ so that the Upper House was 
misled. 

“ (4) The Prolocutor laboured to prove, after the House 
had withdrawn, that he had used the word ‘ conference.’ 
This seems of small importance, for it leaves the question 
in this dilemma; if the Prolocutor’ ntended simply to 
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comply with the President’s wishes, he was justified in 
putting the answer in a loose conversational way, without 
any motion before the House. ‘Am I to report to the 
President that it will be the pleasure of this House to con- 
form to his wishes, and to meet the Upper House at any 
time convenient to him?’ (Auth. Rep., p. 28). If, on the 
other hand, he meant to substitute another mode of meeting 
altogether, he would be bound to move a regular amend- 
ment, which the Upper House might afterwards know and 
consider. It is impossible to suppose that the Prolocutor 
could intend, by the covert introduction of the word 
‘conference,’ to introduce a new scheme unknown to Con- 
vocation. , The President could never suspect that ‘to 
conform to his wishes’ meant to institute a new kind of 
conference as between two independent »bodies, for the 
simple reason that Convocation knows no such thing. Ina 
bad time in the history of Convocation, such a free con- 
ference was once proposed in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and was refused. A conference for joint debate, to 
be followed by two separate debates afterwards, has never 
been admitted in the whole history of Convocation. 

““(5) The Dean of Manchester appeared before the 
Upper House to pray the President to direct the appoint- 
ment of certain Committees. It has never been the usage 
of Convocation, carefully observed now in the Province of . 
Canterbury, that communications from the Lower House 
came through the Prolocutor. It is remarkable that the 
office of Prolocutor, of conveying the wishes of the Lower 
House to the Upper, was almost in abeyance during the 
whole Session. The Dean of Manchester was received on 
that occasion, in order not to multiply occasions of difference 
with the Lower House. The Dean of Manchester appeared 
first to ask for Committees ; and next, on the third day, to 
-make a communication as to the progress of the House in 
considering the Delegation Scheme, of which his report was 
confused and imperfect. The Prolocutor appeared only 
twice ; first, in his individual capacity, to propose, without 
the previous sanction of the Lower House, the new kind of 
conference, which was rejected ; and next, on the morning 
of Thursday, the 17th, to propose what was in substance 


the same. 
(6) Even supposing that the two Houses were two 
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separate debating societies only, the circumstance that one 
was waiting the convenience of the other in regard to a 
certain invitation might have ensured, as a matter of 
courtesy, a prompt answer. “h 

‘“‘(7) The Bishops of the Northern Province attend the 
Convocation at a great inconvenience to themselves, being 
all so much occupied, that the loss of a greater part of a 
-week from other business is a matter of consequence to ~ 
them. From no fault of their own, their arrangements for 
the Session were frustrated ; and there is no trace in any 
of the debates that the smallest consideration was given 
to the claims of the Upper House to an answer to the 
invitation. The President cannot undertake to continue 
to keep together the Upper House, without some assurance 
in the future that their convenience will be respected. 

““ (8) The mode of proceeding on the part of Prolocutor 
in putting forward a scheme of his own, unknown to Con- 
vocation, and then enforcing it on the Lower House by 
threats of resignation, and of treating their refusal as a 
vote of want of confidence, is against the freedom of the 
Lower House ; whilst the language of menace against any- 
one who should propose to unite the Houses again, that it 
would produce a disagreeable debate, and in the end the 
withdrawal of some from Convocation, is equally improper 
as regards both Houses. The threats might have been 
spared, for no debates in the future could be more painful 
than that which the Prolocutor, standing alone, had been 
able to evoke. Convocation has a perfect right to discuss, — 
undeterred by menace, any legitimate subject. 

“(g) The Prolocutor has again and again assumed a 
certain right to watch that the President keeps a promise 
which he is supposed to have made to successive Con- 
vocations, when he directed that the two Houses should no 
longer sit together as a habitual practice. The Prolocutor — 
has no such jurisdiction. The statement of the President 
made with a view of terminating personalities of the Pro- 
locutor, which were new to Convocation, and which he 
thought would lower it in general estimation, simply places 
it on the footing on which it stood before the Houses were 
united in 1865. There could be no suspicion that the Arch- 
bishop intended to part with any right or duty belonging 
to his office before that date. Amongst those rights and 
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duties is the right to summon Convocation in full Synod, 
including the power of voting where necessary. Neither 
House should overlook the fact, that the denial of this 
power to summon the full Synod would mean the disruption 
of Convocation; and should there, unhappily, recur an 
attempt at a surprise like that which took place in the last 
Session, that consequence must be faced. And as to the 
supposed control over the Archbishop, he has only to 
observe that since he felt obliged to sever the habitual 
connexion of the two Houses, there have been two dissolu- 
tions of Convocation, and two elections of Prolocutor ; and no 
pledge has been given either to this Convocation or the last. 

“ (zo) But the President had no intention of reuniting 
the Houses. The sole object was, that a difficult and delicate 
business might be done. He was forced to take this mode 
by the action of the Prolocutor in 1886. On the first day 
of the Session, the President sent down a direction to the 
Lower House that they should consider the Church Patron- 
age Bill. The Standing Order on that subject was quoted 
by the Prolocutor— Messages from the Upper House are 
to take precedence of all other business.’ Notwithstanding 
this, the Prolocutor entertained a motion that the con- 
sideration of the President’s message should be deferred till 
Thursday. As Thursday is the third day of the Sittings, on 
which the attendance almost invariably falls off by midday, 
this was equivalent to shelving the Bill for the whole 
Session. One speaker went so far as to argue, that looking 
at the message, and resolving to put it off till Thursday, 
satisfied the Standing Order. In other words, a message 
was duly dealt with by saying that—‘ we consider that the 
message ought not to be considered at present.’ Then an 
amendment was moved that it should be considered the 
following day (Wednesday). Both these propositions were 
entertained from the Chair. The Prolocutor sustained a 
similar view before the Upper House next day, which brought 
on, for the first time in the history of Convocation, an implied 
censure of his action by the unanimous vote of the Upper 
House: that the Prolocutor’s interpretation did not satisfy 
the words of the Rule. 

“ The ‘practice in the Canterbury Convocation is, that a 
message from the President takes precedence of everything, 
even to the interruption of any matter under discussion. If 
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inconvenience would be caused by not finishing some 
current business, the Prolocutor repairs to the Upper 
House and explains, in order to get an enlargement of time. 

‘“‘ (rz) Now there are only two ways of expediting joint _ 
business, originating with the Upper House; the one by 
securing early consideration of it in the Lower House, so 
that there might be time to adjust differences afterwards ; 
and the other by deliberating together. The President 
wished to avoid a reopening of the painful discussion of 
1886, as in that case a persistent refusal of the Rule might 
lead to a disruption of Convocation. He therefore proposed 
that the matter should be considered in full Synod. If 
neither mode is accessible, the powers of obstruction will 
be so great that it will be almost useless to call Convocation 
together, except when a Licence and Letters of Business from 
the Crown require it. 

“The proceedings of the last Session involved a waste of 
more than two-thirds of the time. All these proceedings, 
and others which I will presently mention, have a common 
tendency, which probably acts unconsciously as to many 
members of the Lower House, and that is to make the two 
Houses into independent societies for discussion. Neither 
House has power to make itself a separate Convocation, 
and therefore, the utmost that could be attained is that 
there should be two debating societies. 

“There are other points which manifest the same ten- 
dency. The President has the power to direct the appoint- 
ment for Committees. He may do this of his own motion, 
or if the Lower House wishes for a Committee, they then 
approach him in the following style, ‘That His Grace, the 
President, be prayed to grant a Committee,’ or ‘ be prayed 
to direct the appointment of a Committee to examine and 
report,’ etc. For the two last Convocations this style has 
been entirely abandoned. In 1886, a list of the Committees 
of the past Convocation was laid on the table of the Upper 
House ; this was supposed to be sufficient notice. 

“As the Official Report (Auth. Rep., p. 54) is scanty, a 
more complete account is given. To the remark of the 
President that no Committees had been applied for, the 
Prolocutor replied, that all the Committees were on a 
schedule which had been laid before the Upper House ; he 
was told that no such schedule had been received. A paper 
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was found after some search, which was simply a list of the 
Committees extinguished by the dissolution. It was then 
explained that for the appointment for Committees the 
Lower House must first make a request, and that the 
Committees in question had been dissolved. The Prolocutor 


then asked for a general power, and was told that each 


Committee must be asked for by the Lower House ; there- 
upon the Prolocutor took the schedule into his hand, and 
without returning to the Lower House prayed for the 
appointment of each of the Committees, and direction was 
given for such appointment, the result being the curious 
anomaly that all the Committees of 1886 were appointed 
without any request emanating from the Lower House 
and by the President’s own authority. 

“ (12) In both Convocations, cases of disputed elections 
of members are referred to the President; and in the 
proceedings of this Convocation very important amend- 
ments in the mode of election have taken place under a 
supplementary writ from the President. This, as well as 
the rule about the Committee, is founded in both Convoca- 
tions upon the Report of an important Committee of the 
Lower House of Canterbury, in the year 1854, which deals 
with great ability and at considerable length with the 
privileges of the Lower House in relation to the Upper and 
to the President. The Report is printed in extenso in 
Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 1949: ‘They are of | 
opinion that all questions of disputed elections have ever 
been decided by the President; and this opinion. has 
governed the action of the two Convocations ever since the 
revival. But if so, how comes it that in 1887 the Lower 
House entertains a motion that two elections shall be dis- 
cussed, and a motion actually entertained to refer them to 
the Committee of Privileges of the Lower House? It is 
true that, as in many other cases, the good sense of the 
general body prevailed, and the motion was alleged to be 
unconstitutional and was not pressed. Ought it ever to 
have been entertained by the Chair? One of these cases, 
that of Canon Stewart, was not a case of disputed election, 
for votes were not allowed to be taken for one candidate ; 
so what would really have had to go to this Committee 
would have been whether the Archbishop was censurable 
for allowing the Bishop to act on a particular form of writ. 
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There was no Committee of Privileges in the Northern 
Convocation till the revival in 1862. When and where did it 
derive jurisdiction over Archbishops and Bishops? The: 
motion made in 1887 was that .aseat should be given toa — 
candidate in the (dissolved) Convocation of 1886; a task for 
the Committee like clothing the trees with last year’s leaves. — 
“The President now fully admits that the Lower House, 
as a body, desires the promotion of business, and has in more 
than one case superseded what might be called the more ~ 
obstructive policy; thus, when it was attempted in the — 
last Session to annex to the establishing of a Lay House, — 
the condition that the President should first be bound to ~ 
unite the Convocations, the good sense of the House not 
only reasoned away this conditional motion, which is 
obviously irregular, but they (later in the same Session) 
passed a positive resolution in favour of the House of Lay- 
men. Again, when the Delegation was proposed, the House 
evidently disapproved of the hindrances that were thrown 
in their way, and on the third day when they were allowed — 
to reach it shewed activity, and it was clearly not their 
fault that the matter could not be concluded. But if the 
Convocation is to continue with any fruit, its united action, — 
the principles and Standing Orders of Convocation must be 
respected. In a single body they act powerfully for the 
. economy of time; and as between two bodies they con- 
stitute a rule of courtesy. Neglect of them has practically 
wasted a Session of the Upper House, and a good deal of 
time of the Lower. Now is it quite seemly that the President 
should summon the Synod by his writ and should approve a 
Prolocutor, only to find that he is obliged to contend with — 
him to defend even the obvious privileges of his position? 
The Prolocutor, elected by the Lower and approved by — 
the Upper, is in a sense the officer of both. On him must 
depend in a great measure the harmonious action of the — 
two Houses; and the office of the President ought to be — 
under his protection on the one hand, whilst the privi- 
leges of the Lower House can claim the protection of the 
President on the other.” 
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In Convocation on April 17th, 1888, matters were brought 
to asudden head by the speech of the Archdeacon of Durham, 
who said that he was not prepared to address the House, as 
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he had no idea that this motion (the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, moved by the Dean of Manchester to 
enable the House to consider a motion by the Archdeacon 
of Durham relating to the misunderstanding which had 
arisen with the Upper House)—was coming on at once, but 
it did seem to him while listening to the President’s address, 
that the President had a misconception of his own position, 
and that of many of his brethren, which misconception it 
was the object of this motion to correct. They had dis- 
obeyed the command of the President, which he had a perfect 
right to give to them; and they had disobeyed their own 
Standing Orders. They did so, inadvertently, and for the 
best of all possible reasons—for the purpose of considering 
more fully the message which the President had sent down 
tothem. At the time of the day when the message reached 
them, it was impossible to consider and discuss it fully, 
and it was suggested out of deference to the President that 
the following morning should be the proper time to discuss 
it, after the members had thought it over during the evening ; 
but they ought to have sent this proposal at once to the 
Upper House. 

Not having done so, they were technically in the wrong, 
but he was quite sure that no member of the House intended 
the least disrespect to the commands of the President. 

Still, having put themselves in the wrong they ought, as 
soon as possible, to put themselves in the right ; and there- 
fore he would move :—‘“‘ That this House desires respect- 
fully to assure the President that there had not been, and 
is not, any desire on the part of the Lower House to postpone 
the consideration of any message sent from the Upper 
House; that the House is, on the other hand, prepared, 
im accordance with precedent and its own Standing Order, 
to give immediate attention to any message which the 
President may please to send it; that this House deeply 
regrets that the President has misunderstood their action 
—in the case which arose in the session of 1886—to which 
His Grace has referred; and that this House desires to 
assure the President that its action was dictated by the sole 
desire to give the fullest attention to the important and 
intricate question sent to it by the President.”’ 

After some small discussion among the members :— 

The Prolocutor said: ‘‘I am very sorry that I cannot 
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agree to the motion, even if I stand alone. I am very sorry 
that the matter is brought forward. I have no doubt that 
the President has great dignity, and is not likely to forget 
it; but I think this House has a dignity too, and I must 
say myself that I think it would be more consistent with _ 
the dignity of the House to pass sub silentio the remarks 
that we listened to this morning. Of course I know per- 
fectly well that in the eyes of the President, the Prolocutor 
of this House—and certainly the Dean of York—is a door 
mat, and therefore I am not surprised at any sarcasms 
directed against me personally. That I am used to; but 
certainly I do demur to this House, in its sessions here, 
being distributed in this way. There has been no notice 
given of this motion—we have not even had a day to think 
over what happened—and yet we are suddenly called upon 
to go down on our knees, and to express our deep con- 
trition for having done what was very wrong. I have 
hardly had time to collect my thoughts as to what it was 
that happened, but certainly for my part I beg to say that 
there was nothing of the sort. The Standing Order is our 
own Standing Order—we interpret the Standing Order ; 
and we are not responsible to anybody outside this House 
for it, after we interpret it. The Standing Order is, that 
messages from the Upper House are to take precedence of 
all other business, and this message did. It was perfectly 
impossible—the message came down, as you will probably 
remember, much too late—to go through it that day; and 
we, in order to expedite and carry out what was the inten- 
tion of the Upper House, agreed to devote that evening to 
thoroughly thrashing out the subject, so that we could deal 
with it and put it in shape the next morning. Several 
members of the House were good enough to stay with me 
as my guests; and we not only went into the matter as it 
was, but as it had been before the, Convocation of Canter- 
bury ; and having done so, up to a late hour at night, we 
came here the next morning and the thing was proposed and — 
carried out. Therefore, I positively decline as Prolocutor, 
or as an individual, to express any penitence for the ‘action 
which we took. It was the right one, and the proper one ; 
and surely is it not passing out of the region of what is 
serious, not to say respectful to them, that a number of 
men who are holding important positions in different parts 
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of the Church of England, that we are to be treated in that 
sort of way ?—that we actually have to go up and ask 
permission for this and that and the other? Surely it is 
exerting a prerogative in a way which has never been seen 
or heard of since the days of Wolsey and of Laud. If I had 
had notice given me, I could have brought the actual facts 
before the House, but I know this, that the matter was dis- 
cussed by this House, and the answer went to the Upper 
House in a day and a half less time than it took in the 
Province of Canterbury ; and therefore to come to us and 
require us here to eat humble pie for what we do here, is a 
positive insult to us, and I for one shall certainly oppose it. 
I think it is ignoring the dignity which is due to this House. 
We are told that the two Houses do not work together. 
Do you expect that they will work together when we are 
treated in this way ? Did anybody who heard the address 
this morning have any doubt why the two Houses do not 
work together ? As was wisely and tersely remarked by a 
layman this morning : 

“Tf you want a fire to go out, the best way is not to 
stir it.’ I therefore say that the spirit of the message was 
properly carried out ; the matter was considered with all 
the expedition which it could possibly require; the answer 
was given to the Upper House as fully as possible ; and we 
really have no regrets to express in regard to it at all.” 


When the motion was put, the Dean voted against it. 
It was carried by 43 votes against 4. 

On the Upper House resuming after luncheon, the Lower 
House attended with its Assessors, and the Dean of Man- 
chester spoke to the effect that the Assessors of the Prolocutor 
of the Lower House of Convocation did then appear to 
report to the President and the Upper House the resignation 
of the Prolocutor of the Lower House and its acceptance by 
a vote of the Lower House, ‘‘and to take Your Grace’s 
directions thereupon.” 

The President in reply said it would now be his duty to 
declare the office of Prolocutor vacant, to direct the Lower 
House to withdraw and elect a Prolocutor, and to say no 
more at present. The Lower House therefore withdrew, and 
subsequently attended in a body, with the Prolocutor elect 
and his mover and seconder, when 
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The Dean of Chester proposed, on the unanimous vote . 


of the Lower House, that the Rev. Chancellor Espin should 
occupy the position of Prolocutor. The Archbishop subse~ 
quently confirmed him in his election, and peaceful ye 
were inaugurated in both Houses of Convocation. 

Canon Jackson, one of the oldest and most respentel 


Members of Convocation, said of the Archbishop that no © 
one who was privileged to sit in the House of Convocation ~ 


during His Grace’s Administration could fail to be struck ~ 


by his singularly grave and impressive bearing whilst, 


presiding. 


“ There was,” he said, “the touching and beautiful — 


mingling of the statesman-like Prelate, with the simple- 
hearted Christian. The one full of real greatness and power, 
and the other anxiously solicitous for the welfare of the 
Church of Christ. 

‘“In his manner and behaviour during the discharge of 
his weighty and important duties as President, there was 


an utter absence of assumption. It was unnecessary for — 


him to assume. We all felt that the Archbishop was 
conscious of the high position of trust committed to him, 


and. he desired to fulfil his duty as in the sight of the great — 


head of Church. 
“ Then secondly, his great ability. 


“None will deny that the late Archbishop was a giant in | 
this respect. Like Saul of old he was head and shoulders ~ 


above his brethren. Intellectually he towered high above 


all. This undoubted ability did not lead him to neglect to — 


master the dry and often irksome details of the numerous 


questions which came before him in Convocation. We were | 


oftentimes astonished by his remarkable knowledge of all 
subjects brought before the House—so that when he had 


spoken, one felt that all that could be said on the subject — 
had been fully, clearly, and concisely expressed. None — 


could fail to be touched by his great readiness to hear what 


anyone had to say, and his thoughtful attention to all that 


was said. 


“And while this applied to members of the House 


generally, it especially applied to the more recently elected _ 
members. His remarkable fairness in summing up a debate — 
so as to present it in the fullest and clearest manner was ~ 


striking. This often gave additional grandness to his 
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| character. For frequently he himself had been attacked 
during the course of discussion, and frequently most unjustly; 


But no trace of this was to be found in the lucid, masterly 


_ judge-like review which the President gave us at the con- 


clusion of the debate. It was impossible for the Arch- 
bishop to be unfair to an opponent or to impute wrong 
motives to his brethren. We can recall, many of us, that 
painful and most trying time when His Grace felt compelled 
to divide the Houses. The Archbishop had been accused of 
using the word ‘shuffling’; his reply to this gratuitous 
assumption was full of suppressed emotion and all felt the 
power of it. In his manly and ingenious way he said :— 

“As to supposing that I imputed “ shuffling’ or any- 
thing of the kind, I did not, and I am quite incapable of 
doing it.’ 

“ But whilst he was to be admired for his great dignity ; 


his consummate ability ; his vast and varied and accurate 


knowledge ; his sound judgment and keen common-sense ; 
his absolute fairness to all who differed from him, it was in 
another aspect of his character that some of us felt his 


strength and power, perhaps the most. It was on those 


painful occasions when debates of the most trying, irritating 
and disturbing character were forced upon the House. Few 
men could have so controlled themselves as the Archbishop 
then did. 

“IT was often astonished, when the feelings of many of 


us were bitterly aroused, that he could preserve so calm 


and so signified a manner. Especially upon one well-known 
occasion, when His Grace was closing the session, and had, 
delivered what was his farewell address and had spoken in a 
manner so noble, so generous, and with such touching 
humility and was met by an uncalled-for response of a 


3 most trying and aggravating character. 


““T watched his flushed face and gathering brow, and 
then how the eyes closed, and there was evidently strong 
effort made for the aid of strength beyond his own.” 


CHAPTER XV 


‘The case of Canon Tristram—Judgment by Lord Coleridge—Archbishop 
remarks on the case in Convocation—Also on the Clergy Discipline 
Bill, 1880. : 


N application was made in the Queen’s Bench | 


Division of the High Court of Justice in the year 
1887 on behalf of Canon Tristram, who, though 
not a-beneficed clergyman in the diocese of 
Durham, claimed.a seat in the Convocation of the Province 
of York on the ground that he had been duly elected to 
represent the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Durham in 
the said Convocation. The question was raised by an 
application on behalf of the Canon for a mandamus to the 
Archbishop to admit him as Proctor. The case came on for 


hearing in November, 1887, before the Lord Chief Justice of © 
England, Mr. Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Hawkins ; the — 


Archbishop conducting his own case in person. 


At the close of the hearing the Court intimated their 


opinion against the application, but took time to prepare — 
a judgment. This was delivered on April 25th, 1888, by 
Lord Coleridge, who read a written judgment, prefacing © 


it by saying that the Court had taken time to prepare a 


judgment, not from any doubt as to the question, but from 
its smgularity and in some sense its importance. 


‘ 


His Lordship then proceeded to read the judgment in 


these terms : 


“In this case the Archbishop of York was called upon to — 
show cause why a writ of Mandamus should not issue directed _ 
to him, commanding him to order that the name of Henry > 
Baker Tristram, clerk in Holy Orders, and one of the Canons — 
of the Cathedral Church of Durham, be called as one of the © 


Proctors for the Archdeaconry of Durham, and otherwise to 


admit him to act as such proctor in the Convocation of the 
Province of York. The facts out of which this application 


has arisen are few, simple, and undisputed, but they 
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give rise to a variety of historical and legal questions, not 
perhaps altogether easy of solution, if it were necessary to 
solve them. In the Northern Convocation the parochial 
clergy are, and have been for centuries, represented by two 
proctors from each Archdeaconry within the Province of 
York ; in addition to these there are, as in the Province of 
Canterbury, the Deans of each Cathedral, the Archdeacons’ 
and the representative of each Cathedral Chapter. The 
Archbishop is, as in the Southern Province, the President 
of the Convocation. In the month of July, 1886, a fresh 
Convocation was summoned, and in the Archdeaconry of 
Durham the election of the two proctors to be returned as 
representatives for the parochial clergy of that Arch- 
deaconry was a contested one. The third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth paragraphs of the affidavit of Canon Tristram are not 
contradicted as to these facts in anything in the affidavits 
filed by the Archbishop, and I read them so far as they 
narrate the facts out of which this application has arisen. 
(His Lordship here read them.) Whether the decision of the 
Archbishop was correct in point of law is a matter on which 
we offer no opinion, an expression which must not be taken 
as suggesting anything in any way unfavourable to it, but 
simply that, as we have not had the matter argued, we think 
it better to be silent. Before any argument upon His Grace’s 
decision, the question must be decided whether we have 
any jurisdiction to enquire into it ; whether this Court is 
a Court of Appeal from the Archbishop, and can correct 
any errors of his committed in his conduct of the affairs 
of his Convocation, supposing that he has in fact committed 
any errors. This, it must be observed, is not a case in which 
the Archbishop has declined to act. If it were, different 
considerations might arise, and our judgment might be, 
_though we do not say it would be, different. It is a case in 
‘which he has acted and has decided, and the application, 
though in the form of a mandamus, is in truth and substance 
an application to us to annul his act and reverse his decision. 
Have we any such jurisdiction as the application assumes ? 
It is conceded that our jurisdiction is invoked for the first 
time during the many centuries of the existence of the 
Convocations, and in face of the fact that contested elections 
must have and have, in fact, occurred, in which the 
defeated parties might have had recourse to our jurisdiction 
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to correct the decisions of the Primates, if such jurisdiction 
had in fact or in law existed. 


a 
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‘Nor is this surprising, if the history and constitutional — 
position of these bodies is recollected. Our supposed — 
jurisdiction, it must be remembered, rests on no statute; 


if it exists at all, it exists at common law, and existed, 
therefore, in days when Convocations were as important 
as Parliament, as independent, perhaps as powerful. 

‘“ This writ, if the agreement be correct, might have been 
directed to Chicele or Sudbury, to Scrope or Wolsey, as well 


as to Archbishops Benson or Thomson. What was the | 


exact origin of Convocation, at what point of time it was 
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divided into two bodies, whether it be the synod of the ~ 


nation, whether it be, as the 139th canon decrees, ‘ the 
true Church of England by representation,’—these are ques- 
tions antiquarian rather than practical, and need not detain 
us now. Probably in some shape it is older than Parlia- 
ment. The clergy are still summoned in the writs addressed 


at the beginning of each Parliament to the Archbishops — 


and Bishops of England—and it was the same in Ireland 
before the disestablishment—though this has long ceased 
to be anything more than an obsolete form. 

‘The old writ remains as a piece of historical evidence ; 


but the separation of Convocation and Parliament has been 


complete since the days of Richard II, if not of Edward III. 


In Convocation the clergy not only passed canons with — 
the King’s consent, but taxed themselves, which like many _ 
a right once earnestly contended for as a privilege, became 


in lapse of years a burden, and was finally relinquished 


about 1665 in consequence of a verbal and wholly informal. 


agreement between Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Clarendon, 
who was at the time Lord Chancellor.1 Convocation, as 


appears from the collection of precedents in the Codex of 
Gibson—which for this purpose is of good authority—was 


summoned not directly by the King’s writ, but by the writ 
of the Archbishop and Bishops, the Archbishop being set 
in motion by the King, and as Dr. Burn tells us, for the 
most part varying in his summons from the King’s writ 


both as to time and place of meeting. In this Convoca- 


tion, he continues, ‘ The Archbishop sat as the King; his 


* See Speaker Onslow’s note in the Oxford edition of Burnet’s Own — 


Times, Vol. I, p. 302. 
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suffragans sat in the Upper House as his peers, the deans, 
archdeacons, and proctor for the chapter represented the 
burghers, and the two proctors for the clergy the knights 
of the shire. And so this body, instead of being one of the 
estates, as the King (Edward I) designed, became an 
ecclesiastical Parliament to make laws and to tax the 
possessions of the clergy.’! 

“To the members of Convocation were accorded, by the 
8 Henry VI, cap. 1, ‘for the security and quiet of the 
_ prelates and clergy for ever hereafter, such liberty or defence 
in coming, tarrying, and returning as the great men and 
commonalty of the realm called or to be called to the King’s 
Parliament do enjoy and were wont to enjoy, or in time 
to come ought to enjoy.’ All this and much more as to the 
powers and privileges of Convocation may be collected from 
the precedents in Gibson above mentioned, and is set out 
shortly and clearly in Godolphin’s Abridgement, pp. 586 
et seg. Its antiquity appears from him whom Godolphin 
calls ‘Mr. Bede,’ and the passage in Lord Coke’s Fourth 
Institute devoted to Convocation shows the respect with 
_ which he, no favourer of ecclesiastical pretensions, thought 
due to Convocation while it kept within the limits pre- 
scribed to it by the ancient English Constitution. Black- 
stone, Book I, c. 7, is to the same effect. The whole history 
of the junction of Convocation with Parliament and its 
subsequent separation is to be found in Fuller’s Church 
History, Book V, and in Collier’s LEcclestastical History 
(4th and 5th volumes of the London edition of 1841). In 
the case of ‘ Bird v. Smith’ (Moore, 781) it was held by 
Lord Ellesmere, who was assisted by the two Lord Chief 
Justices Popham and Coke, and the Lord Chief Baron 
Fleming, that canons passed by Convocation on ecclesiastical 
matters with the assent of the King bind the whole realm. 

“One of the reasons given in the report from this judg- 
ment is that the Convocations originally were and in law 
continued to be part of the Parliament of England. The 
point, indeed, as to the binding effect of canons must be 
considered as overruled by Lord Hardwick in the famous 
case of ‘‘ Middleton v. Croft,’ a case repeatedly acknow- 
ledged as law, and especially by the Court of Common 
- Pleas in ‘ Marshall v. Bishop of Exeter.’ 
4 Burn, Ed. 1842, Vol, II, pp. 22-23. 
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_‘ But the historical reasons remain true as history, and 


indeed, cannot be denied. Further it was seriously debated 
in the time of Charles I (1640) whether by a dissolution of 
Parliament Convocation was also dissolved. In fact, 


fortified by the opinion of the Lord Keeper Ford, and _ 


Littleton, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, that Con- 
vocation continued to sit after Parliament was dissolved 
and passed several canons. 

“Tt would not be wise to rely on the authority of a 
precedent created by Charles I and under the primacy of 
Laud; but the very contention is a proof both of the 
ancient rights and the absolute independence of Convoca- 
tion, and the notion of the King’s Bench of that day inter- 
fering by mandamus to command the Archbishop to admit 
a particular proctor to sit and vote in Convocation was one 
which assuredly no judge of that time would have even for 
a moment entertained. 

““ Indeed the celebrated judgment of Lord Hardwicke in 
‘Middleton v. Croft,’ a prodigy of industry and learning, is 
founded upon the broad distinction which exists between 
the power of Convocation and its privileges when acting 
within its own jurisdiction and upon its own subjects, and 
the power of the same body when it attempts to bind the 
laity and to impose .anything, even ecclesiastical in its 
nature, on the nation without the authority of Parliament. 
What we are asked to do is to interfere in the internal 
affairs of an ancient body as old as Parliament, and as 
independent, to control the action of its President, and to 
revise or reverse his decision on a matter relating to the 
constitution of the body itself. For 700 or 800 years, it is 
conceded, no precedent for such an interference can be 
found. Such an interference would not only be without a 
shadow of precedent, but would be inconsistent with the 
character and constitution of the body with which we are 
asked to interfere. 

“ Accordingly we discharge the rule, and with costs.” 


On April 18th, 1888, in Convocation, 
The President announced in his address his readiness to 


give some information on the subject of the rights of the — 


President in reference to the election of Proctors, and also 
the merits of two cases which had recently been decided. 
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“One need hardly occupy us,” he said, ‘‘ because it was in 
the Convocation before the present, but the other is the 


well-known case of Canon Tristram. . . . I ought to make 
this statement before the Lower House, but unforeseen 
circumstances make it probable that I shall not have the 
opportunity during the present session, and I should like 
to make the statement both as to the nature of the claims 
of the President and as to the merits of this particular 
election. As to the nature of the claims of the President 
to control elections, it might seem at first that it was strange 
that the Lower House did not exercise this control them- 
selves. But we must remember that whereas almost every 
Institution has been altered at various times by the State 
or by custom, or in other ways the Convocations of the 
Realm have never been altered by custom, nor by the 
intervention of the State, and the consequence of this is 
that a system which we might consider an antiquated one 
still prevails. But so it is, and in order to understand the 
rights of the case as far as we can we ought to read the 
earlier pages of Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana to which I 
referred yesterday, and in which he points out that the 


analogy between Parliament and Convocation fails in every 


essential point. The popular mind conceives that we are 
a kind of mock Parliament and that the offices of the Lord 
Chancellor and the President of Convocation and the 
Officers of the House of Commons and the Prolocutor of 
Convocation are the same. But there is no such analogy. 
The Queen when she initiates an election to Parliament sets 
the Lord Chancellor in motion by a writ, but from first to 
last all the proceedings of the State are safeguarded by 
various Acts of Parliament down to the office of the Revising 
Barrister, and the mode in which doubtful suits are deter- 
mined is not now settled by the House of Commons but the 
question is transferred to a judicial tribunal. On the other 
hand, Convocation is treated quite differently. The writ of 
the Queen simply runs that the Archbishop is to proceed 
to bring the clergy together in York Minster or some other 
place to determine upon things which she will bring to their 
notice. The Queen herself does what she tells the Arch- 
bishop to do, and the analogy is not between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Archbishop as heads of the two Houses, 
but between the Queen, as controlling the State, and the 
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Archbishop, to whom is left unstinted the whole of the 


power connected with the Synod of the Church, which he. ~ 


has to exercise without any directions from the State what- 


ever. Therefore the duty which she puts upon the Arch- — 


bishop is to complete all the elections in some manner known 
not to her officially in any way, but to the Church, and he 


is to bring the Houses together in the place that she directs, 


and to attend to the business which she prescribes. These 


are the only limits. Well, there are early writs cited in 
Gibson’s book which show that a Convocation of the clergy 
was ordered by the Archbishop, and the persons to be sent 
to Convocation are specified. These writs you will find in 
Gibson, and I will not trouble you now with references. 
But I have no doubt at all in my own mind that the early 
practice was to send up persons qualified by instructions 
from other persons that elected them to a seat in the House 
of Convocation. Now the summons to Convocation was 
very reluctantly obeyed, and the reason was that in the 
earlier times travelling was extremely difficult, and the 
only active function that the members of Convocation had 
to perform was to tax themselves under a writ from the 
Crown, and they were very anxious to escape from that. 
It was a hardship seeing that they had nothing but a 
pecuniary interest in the matter. The hardship was very 
much felt, and the utmost difficulty existed, especially in 
the north, in reaching Convocation, because, as I have said, 
of the difficulties of travelling. 

“Tt was very difficult to obey the summons, and that 
curious form of paper which has been read once a day, in 
which the absentees are pronounced contumacious, but 
they were excommunicated and left excommunicated until 
they purged their contempt in some way. Well, nothing 
of that remains now, but that power was vested in the 
President of Convocation, and he acted upon it. There 
sprang up, therefore, a system of substitutes called proxies, 
and persons were allowed to answer in Convocation by 


sending persons as proxies, approved by the President and 


recorded by the Registrar in his registry. But that led to 
other kinds of irregularity, and in the sixteenth century, 
and even before that, the whole system of elections had 
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fallen into great confusion. I was looking at one of the — 


elections only yesterday to which I was directed by the 
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letters of William Nicholson, Archdeacon of Carlisle, who 
afterwards became the well-known Bishop Nicholson. He 
writes on the 5th of February, 1701, to say that he is just 
starting for the Convocation of York, and that he holds 
the proxy of the Bishop to represent him, and he adds: 
“I also hold my own post as Archdeacon, and I hold the 
proxy for the Chapter of Carlisle.’ I took the trouble, with 
the kind help of the Registrar, to look at the Report of this 
particular meeting. It was a most formal business. The 
Archbishop was not present in person, and the Archdeacon — 
who writes never seems to have got there at all. The 
meeting was held on the 5th, and I suppose the time was 
not really enough, and he did not appear as proxy of the 
Chapter, but somebody else did. There were somewhere 
between a dozen and twenty people present altogether, 
not one item of business seems to have been done, and then 
there was a formal prorogation. As to separating the 
Houses, it would have been perfectly absurd, because there 
was no Upper House to separate. You cannot gather very 
much from that time as to who were eligible for Convoca- 
tion, because the greatest license was connived at by the 
Bishops who themselves practised the like license, and 
every irregularity prevailed. 
‘“The President of the Southern Convocation, when 
things had got very bad, remonstrated against the Arch- 
deacons appearing as representatives of the lower clergy, 
and said this did not offer a proper appearance, and that 
it was not sanctioned by authority. When we come down 
to the revival of Convocation, we find that the writ in the 
case of Chester distinctly says that the election is to take 
place from the body of the electors. That is not the language 
of the writ of the President to the Bishop, but it is found 
in that which the Bishop issues to the Archdeacons for 
conducting the elections. I have found that the same form 
was used in the two Archdeaconries of London and Middle- 
sex, down to about 1880, or later, when the Archdeacons 
seem to have altered it. From Chester it passed into the 
diocese of Liverpool, in which all the officers passed over, 
with all the usages and customs, from the Mother diocese. 
““Two dioceses alone are exceptional, the diocese of 
Chester, and the diocese of Liverpool is carved out of Chester, 
and no question arises as to that writ until the year 1886. 
/ 
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The elections took place, and it happened from the re- 
arrangement of the diocese that a member whom we all 
valued and respected, lost his position in one archdeaconry 
and found himself in another. He might have stood for 
his new archdeaconry, but he stood for that in which he 
did not reside ; and the Archdeacon pointed to the words 
of the writ, and said: ‘ The election must be from your 
own body, and I therefore cannot admit this person as a 
candidate.’ Well! that came to me on appeal, and I took 
considerable pains in the matter. Now what was the history 
of that writ ? It was not a modern innovation which it at 
first looked like. The Registrar of Chester furnished me 
with a printed paper which was found with the writ, and 
which plainly had been the source of this alteration, and 
the printed paper was a summons of like kind from the 
chief apparitor of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, saying 
that the clergy were to meet at a certain day, and were 
also to elect one out of their number. The terms were 
exactly the same. I wrote to the Archdeacon of Middlesex, — 
and he said that was undoubtedly the language always 
used up to 1883, or 1880, at all events. And then I wrote 
to the Archdeacon of London and asked him: ‘Is it the 
same with you? Did you have that mode of summons 
up to a recent date?’ It was the same, and had been 
done away with some time since 1880. It was not done 
away with by the authority of the President, but by the 
Archdeacon. It was plain to me then, and I put it to the 
Bishop of Chester, whether he was not inclined to think 
that this was really the old custom, and he said he did not 
feel able to make an affidavit on a mere matter of opinion 
of that sort, but that he knew nothing to the contrary 
that it was indeed the old form. 

“ Now when the question came before the Archbishop, 
of course it was not a question of a disputed election in the 
strict sense, for there had been no election. There had 
been a refusal on the part of the Archdeacon, on the ground 
that he had no instructions to admit Canon Stewart as a 
candidate. What was my course then? Was it to set 
aside the Chester writ? The President has, I may Sayin 
trusted his Bishops ; he sends his writ to them, and until 
a question of this kind arises, asks no question as to the 
mode in which it is carried out. And I was unwilling to do 
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that in this case unless I could find that both Bishops 
thought that an error and an injustice had been committed. 

“But the Bishop of Chester did not feel at all willing 
to give mé any such direction, and in fact has more than 
once intimated that he thought I was right in principle. 
And as to the Bishop of Liverpool, he had already done it, 
filling up his writ in perfect good faith ; and I should have 
had great reluctance and a feeling of compunction if I had 
found it necessary to issue a new writ. You will observe 
that the peculiarity of the Chester writ could have had no 
reference to any difficulty of the present day, for the simple 
reason that our Convocation was not revived until 1861, 
and the writ bore the date 1852, and it was evidently 
therefore adopted by the then Bishop of Chester in perfectly 
good faith. And here I must introduce another element 
into the case, and that is the element of practice. As a 
matter of fact the practice has been almost invariable 
for a long time past, that candidates should represent the 
archdeaconries to which they belong. There are differences 
between Canterbury and York. Nobody knows at what 
_ point it was that the Archbishop of York, as President 
of the Northern Convocation, undertook to summon two 
clergy from each archdeaconry in the province. That is 
not the rule in Canterbury. But in York the plan has 
always been that each archdeaconry has sent up two mem- 
bers. The practice was on the whole in favour of the course 
that had been followed in Liverpool. You might find 
sometimes that a man who moved into a fresh archdeaconry 
was not removed from Convocation. But you do not now 
find, and you do not dream of expecting a new candidate 
to present himself for any archdeaconry except the arch- 
deaconry to which he belongs ; and the clergy never thought 
of seeking in any other archdeaconry or diocese for a candi- 
date. 

“It has become a settled practice, always excepting the 
case of members left over who change from one archdeaconry 
to another. Therefore I decided that election on the footing 
of not disturbing what the Bishop had in his discretion done. 
Upon the whole, I decided that the Bishop was right in 
issuing that writ ; and that general practice was in accord- 
ance with it. 

“Now the next case of Canon Tristram is different. 
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Canon Tristram tried once or twice before and failed, 
and, as I said yesterday, there have been no less than three 
appeals about his election. Canon Tristram was incumbent 

of Greetham. Bishop Baring appointed him to be a Canon 
upon a private understanding that heshould resignGreetham, 
that he was to make himself useful as a Canon, and nothing 
else. But for two or three months he appeared in both 
capacities. He was a Canon just made, and an incumbent 
just retiring, and he was elected, and none could have 
challenged his election, because there was an incumbent ~ 
in the archdeaconry which he was chosen to represent. 
He was elected a Proctor of Convocation, but within two 
or three months he resigned one office and kept the other, 
and then he was in the position of a Canon residentiary, 
with no preferment, claiming the right to represent a 
constituency of beneficed clergy, or ‘common clergy,’ 
as they are called in the books. That position he occupied 
for three years or more, and people had got quite accustomed 
to his being a member, when a dissolution took place, and 
then he presented himself for re-election, and the beneficed 
clergy entered a kind of protest before the Archdeacon 
against him, saying that he was not qualified to represent 
the clergy of the Archdeaconry, and the Archdeacon re- 
ceived this protest and promised to hand it in. a 

“ But no great attention was given to this appeal, and | 
for this reason that it stated no definite ground of objection. 
It was simply a slip of paper to say that he was not eligible - 
to sit. 

“Then there was another election and another appeal 
was made of another kind. Then came the election for this 
present Convocation. 

“I think I made one mistake in entering into correspond- 
ence about the matter before the election had taken place ; 
that I shall take care will not occur again. Then the 
Archdeacon, in his discretion, returned three members. 
for two seats, and that is of great importance to what 
follows. He returned three persons for two seats, and he 
returned them to the Bishop of Durham, and the Bishop 
of Durham in like manner said: ‘My office is simply 
ministerial, and I pass on what I get to the President to 
be dealt with by him,’ and so it came before me in the 
shape of an incomplete election, 
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“You will observe, therefore, that it is not a disputed 


election, and the question arises whether the Archbishop 


of the Province has any right to supply a defect. 

“What I did was to satisfy myself that Canon Tristram’s 
qualification was not sound, and to call the two other 
candidates. Has the Archbishop any power to complete 
the election, which is purposely left incomplete, I asked. 
There was a case from the Chapter of Southwell. The 
Chapter sent up nine names for one seat, and one of those 


_was entered in the roll, and as neither party could have 


intervened it is quite plain the President did what was 
wanted. These are the cases. I maintain, therefore, that 
I had the power to determine an imperfect election by 
completing it, because it had been done before, and 
that is not the only case I may say in which it had been 
done. 

“Now the next and most important question that oc- 
curred was whether there was any law or written authority. 

“Well! I searched all the books, and I could not find 
any authority in any of the books except in one little book 
which was written by ‘ Mr. Robert Pearce, of York, gentle- 
man,’ who was formerly the editor of a paper, and was 
afterwards called to the Bar, and he seems to have devoted 
his mind to getting up all the precedents and the like for 
Convocation ; and in his book he said ‘ members of Chapters 
cannot regularly represent the common clergy,’ or words 
to that effect. That is the only authority that could be 
found in any book. No case appeared since the revival of 
Convocation, of one who was only a residentiary canon 


‘representing an Archdeaconry. There was not a single 


person in that capacity representing the common clergy 
at present sitting in Convocation there; everyone is 


_beneficed in the diocese which he represents. I do not say 


in the Archdeaconry, because again I remind you that the 
unit of representation is the diocese in the Southern Province. 
Now Canon Tristram had an abundant representation. 
He is one of a body of six who have got already four repre- 
sentatives, and he made the fifth. That is to say he is a 
member of a body of six Canons of Durham with the Dean. 
Two of them are Archdeacons, and they appeared, and | 


were. also members of the Chapter, and then there was the 


Dean, and then a member elected, so that out of seven 
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persons there were four seats occupied by them, and Canon 
Tristram had appeared as the fifth. 

‘T find that in neither Convocation had there been such 
a case before. The one book that spoke on that subject 
had determined that it was not regular, that a member of — 
a Chapter who had no other official position should represent 
the clergy, and therefore I determined—again I say it 
might be an error of judgment—against him. I think I 
have gone over this quite sufficiently to put you in possession 


of the facts, and once more without claiming to have acted i 


in the wisest manner, which I had not to prove, and which 
I should be sorry to have to maintain. I acted to the best 
of my ability, and my action corresponds in the Tristram 
case entirely with the existing practice.”’ 


In Convocation, on February 27th, 1889, 

The President said : “‘ I desire to call attention once more 
to the subject of the Clergy Discipline Bill which was before 
Parliament last session. I do not intend to criticise the pro- 
visions of the Bill, because I have said that a Committee of 
the Lower House has been appointed on the subject. I 
wish, however, to make a personal remark with regard to 
my own position in respect to the Bill. There was a case 
of great importance as I thought, to the privileges of Con- 
vocation, which took the form of an application against 
myself for a mandamus, and I determined to take the © 
unusual course of meeting the application in person. My 
reasons were simple. I did not care very much about the 
real issue of the case, and it would have been a pleasure to 
me to have seen Canon Tristram in his place in Convocation ; 
but I thought if once we allowed the Queen’s Bench to get 
its finger‘upon Convocation, we might have future trouble, _ 
and as I was the person who would have to supply counsel 
with information, I determined to go to the Court myself. 
I wished also to urge the plea and the privilege of Convocation 
against all such proceedings in the Queen’s Bench. If that 
privilege had been refused, I was prepared to go on with the 
facts of the case, and to have carried them through. Un- 
fortunately the case was fixed to come on at a time which 
rendered it absolutely impossible for me to attend a Com- 
mittee which drew up the Clergy Discipline Bill, and I 
therefore confined my attention to considering whether the 
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Bill was one to which, upon the whole, I could give assent 
by silence, and,had almost determined that, having failed 
to be present in its inception, I would refrain from inter- 
fering in its later stages. But the Bill was transformed, 
and turned into an entirely different Bill. I was unable, 
Owing to other engagements, to be in London when the Bill 
was put in the hands of members of the House ; but when 
I saw it a day or two afterwards I saw that it was an entirely 
different Measure and was in every respect changed. The 
court of first instance had substituted for it a mixed body 
of a constitution wholly unknown amongst the tribunals 
of this country except for such purposes as awarding a 
pension. A tribunal was set up which had no analogy to any 
tribunal under the Judicature Acts, and which was quite 
new to the English law. It was a sort of amalgamation of 
judge and jury which had never been tried before, and 
which I sincerely thought would never work. When first 
presented, the Bill had something like that proposal in it, 
but it was then only an alternative of three or four, and it 
was only to be put in use if the defendant required it ; and 
it seemed to me that a defendant would not be likely to 
require it, and so it could not have done much harm. But 
when it appeared as the sole court, I became very much 
alarmed, and considered that, without any intention on 
the part of anyone, the rights of the clergy would be seriously 
assailed. I wrote my objections to those who had the 
conduct of the Bill, but the Bill went through two stages 
in one sitting unaltered, and there was no course left to me 
except the course which was somewhat painful, of making 
public a letter which they saw. On the third reading I did 
not divide against the Bill, but left the arguments I had 
employed to work in the minds of those who heard them, 
so as to create some hesitation about it, and I cannot but 
rejoice that some time has been given for deliberation. 
My object was to show that the clergy and the Convocations 
ought to have the right to consider every part of the Bill, 
and I am only fulfilling a little part of my duty in bringing 
the subject before Convocation. The Bill had not been 
received with approval by the Lower House, and that 
mainly on the points to which I have referred. I now beg 
to move— That a satisfactory Clergy Discipline Bill should 
provide a court of first instance with a judge learned in 
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the law, and also at least one appeal on the facts as well 
as on the law; and further, that to take away the appeal 
to the Crown of any beneficed person “‘ for lack of justice 

would be a dangerous innovation.’ It is natural to ask, 


what are the recommendations of the Commission on 


Ecclesiastical Courts? That Commission got together a 
vast mass of important information, and the appendix 
to its report is one of the most interesting books on ecclesi- 
astical law that we could well have. Broadly speaking, 
the court recommended by the Commission for this matter 
would be formed of the Bishop and the Chancellor as the 
court of first instance; and the view of the Commission 
throughout was that each case should be heard in its own 
diocese. There was then to be an appeal to the Provincial 
Court ; and lastly, it. was affirmed in the strongest manner 
that an appeal to the Crown ‘for lack of justice’ was the 
inherent right of every English person, and that it should 
not be taken away. That certainly had the inconvenience 
of two appeals, but that was not so great a matter as it 


would seem to be. There was not one of those features. 


reproduced in this Bill; it departed from every one of 
those particulars. It did not allow any appeal on the facts, 
but allowed an appeal on the law; which, however, took 
the form, if it was allowed, of a reference back to the same 
court to try the same thing over again; which certainly 
is not what was contemplated by the Commission on Clergy 
Discipline. Now in the first place I would ask you to notice 
that we are confined now entirely to the case of criminous 
clerks, and what we should do in regard to such cases 
will not prejudice in any manner whatever tribunal may be 


hereafter appointed to deal with questions of doctrine or 
ritual. 
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“ It was not in the minds of those who proposed this Bill 


that it should in any way form a precedent for what may be 
done in cases of that nature. The reason that Church cases 
of all classes have hitherto been under one common tribunal 
is that the theory of the Church is that it is for the health of 
the soul that a clerk has to be admonished, and, if necessary, 
suspended, and the word ‘ criminal’ in ecclesiastical law is 
only used as the subject of mercy, commiseration, and 
repentance ; and therefore all the proceedings for any 
criminous act should end in admonition or suspension for a 
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certain time, and if that is inadequate to the offence, then 


that he should be deprived of his benefice or even of his 
orders. But it is always the health of the soul of the person 
which is in question. That is the reason for treating persons 
who err in the conduct of public worship, and persons who 
have fallen into false doctrine, and persons who have fallen 
into errors of life totally different in every respect, in the 
same way ; and though those who are wedded to old tradi- 
tions may be averse to any new fundamental change, yet I 
think the mind of the Church is now ripe for the change. 

“ Having stated so much in order to clear the ground, I 
turn to describe the court of first instance. 

“It was recommended to be the Bishop and the Chan- 
cellor, on one authority, and I have before me another Bill 


which has not yet been published which contemplates the 


Chancellor alone sitting as a Diocesan Judge, and contem- 
plates that he should always be a person of legal training 
and education. I think that no Bill would satisfy the 
public which does not provide that there should be a 
trained lawyer, either sitting alone in the court, or at all 
events so allied to it that his views of the law will constantly 
determine the judgments. There is therefore the pro- 
position of the Commission to have at the court of first 
instance the Chancellor and the Bishop; and there is the 
suggestion in this Bill, which is the opinion of many, that 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellor which he at present 
exercises alone should be extended to all these cases. Now, 
I do not at all object to the Bishop being associated with 
the Chancellor if it should seem good; but I do contend 
that the Chancellor is an Ecclesiastical Judge if he is com- 
missioned ad hoc according to the law of the land to try 
these cases ; and according to the law of the Church he has 
always been held to be an ecclesiastical authority, because 
it is held that the Bishop has power to delegate these 
amongst other functions, and therefore I do not feel myself 
aggrieved as a Bishop if I am told that this matter of 
criminous clerks must be taken out of the Bishop’s hands 
in the first instance, and must be tried by the Diocesan 
Chancellor, who is of my own appointment, and who 


_ derives his power entirely from my patent. 


“So much for the court of first instance as to its judicial 
side. 
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““ Now, ought we to have a jury? The Bill which I have. 
in my hand makes a suggestion which is well worth con- 
sideration—namely, that the defendant should have a jury 
if he chooses; that. certain persons should be elected as 
jurors by certain bodies, and that from this panel a jury © 
should be struck in some manner to be provided, to come 
into operation only if the defendant desires it. There is a 
good deal of inconvenience in having a jury, and no doubt 
most people believe that an Ecclesiastical Judge would 
deal as fairly with their case as any jury would do; and 
after some experience, I do not remember a single case in 
which there has been supposed to be a miscarriage of justice 
because of a prejudiced Judge, which a jury would have 
corrected. But if there be a demand in the public mind 
for a jury let there be one. 

“Then came the question: To whom should the appeal 
be? I confess that for my own part I feel the evil of a 
double appeal is extremely great, and I should be glad to 
have it provided that there should be only one appeal, and 
that to the Crown, for lack of justice. But probably we 
cannot attain to that, and the court of the Archbishop will 
be the first court of appeal,’ modified, no doubt, in its 
constitution in some way so as to strengthen it; but the 
basis of the court of appeal must be the present court of 
the Chancellor. But an appeal there must be upon law and 
fact, and there has not been an ecclesiastical court in this 
country since the Reformation which has not given an 
appeal upon law and fact to a condemned clergyman. 

“The provision in the Bill was of a most extraordinary 
nature. Supposing the Chancellor saw that things were 
going against what he thought to be the justice of the case, 
he might say, ‘ This is a question of law,’ and thereupon 
might decide it, and in that irregular fashion he might give 
a new turn to the case. But he is only the judge of law; 
and the other persons on the court may be prejudiced 
persons. The House will know that if a scandal has arisen 
in a diocese they could hardly help wishing the scandal 
were gone; and though they desired that justice should 
be done, they do not approach the subject with an entirely 
equal mind And so it is with the Archdeacon and the 
beneficed clergyman who are probably the neighbours of the 
person supposed to have offended, and they are two members 
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of the court to try him, and they are more or less open to 
prejudice where there has been a scandal. 

“Then the magistrates may be impartial persons, or 
they may be persons ready to take up any rumour in the 
locality ; and so we might have a court consisting of a 
Chancellor, who was quite unprejudiced, and four other 
persons, who happen to be filled with prepossessions ; and 
there might be a considerable amount of gossip and prejudice 
hanging round the case. That is the fault of a court so 
constituted. 

“ There is an appeal upon law and fact in the Romish 
Church. There is an idea that we get along without an 
appeal in criminal cases at common law. That is true ; 
but a clergyman accused before an ecclesiastical court is 
quite different in respect to the prejudices that may arise. 
He is a known person. All his antecedents are known to 
the tribunal before whom he has to appear; whereas the 
poacher or pickpocket who comes before the Judge under 
the common law is absolutely unknown, and may rely on 
being dealt with according to the evidence of facts brought 
against him at the trial. 

“The cases are really not analogous. I would just ask 


_ the attention of the House to what I alluded to in my opening 


address—namely, to the five cases of appeal which came 
before the Privy Council between 1863 and 1874, for some 
of the lessons to be derived from them are really striking. 
In one case the clergyman was accused upon four charges 
by two sisters, and the case was tried before a Judge of the 
highest experience, and the appeal came from him. In the 
first instance the defendant was convicted on all four 
charges. Upon the facts there was an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and it was decided that there was not a scrap of 
reliable evidence to prove any of the charges, and the 
judgment of the court below was reversed. 

“Another was a case of a man of position, who is still 
alive, who but for this appeal would have been utterly 
ruined as to his reputation. When I think of that, although 
I have great regard for the feelings of those who wish to clear 
the Church of grave scandals, and though I feel as anxious 
to do so as such persons are themselves, I do say that any 
‘machinery for that purpose must be so framed that such a 
scandal on the other hand as the condemnation of a man 
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upon no proof, must be carefully guarded against, and we 


must see to it that an innocent man does not suffer in our | 


attempts to reach the guilty. The court above, in re- 
versing the decision of the court below, said: “No man’s 
character would be safe if we are to believe such stories.’ 


“That is the way in which a strong court of appeal 


criticised a trial in the court below conducted by a trained 
lawyer. © 

‘The third case is only interesting in the sense that the 
judgment was partially reversed upon new evidence which 
would not have been heard if there had been no appeal on 
the facts. 

‘““ Now I do say that to deny the right of appeal upon the 
whole case in the face of the fact that three out of the five 
cases of appeal to the Privy Council during eleven years were 
appeals upon fact, and that in two cases the judgment of the 
inferior court was reversed, would be a condition of things 
that ought not to prevail. The costs of these appeals were 
not so large as some might have thought after all; and the 
number of people who carry a case up to the highest tribunal 
is very small. Of course it is quite different in cases of 
doctrine and ritual, which we have now nothing to do with ; 


and supposing that a Bishop moves a case by letters of 


request into the court of the province then it is heard with 
one hearing before the Provincial Judge. I do not recom- 
mend that course except as a matter of cost. I admit fully 
that it is a great hardship that the Bishop should have to 
bear the cost of these proceedings, but no one has been able 
to devise a remedy for it. The only remedy which lay 
friends devise is that the cost should come from the funds of 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—which is to say that the 


poorest parishes in the country should be called upon to 
pay the costs of well-endowed Bishops in suits at law, which 
is a proposal none of your lordships would assent to for a 
moment. 

‘I have now gone over the proposals on the appeal to 
the Privy Council, and the point I have striven to urge is 
this—that it is quite possible in an attempt to devise a 
new court to get a much worse court than we have at present. 


There has been a good deal of misrepresentation as to the 
difficulties of carrying a criminal case through; and we 


must see that there is a real gain before we consent to promote 
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any Bill at all; but if we do determine to depart from the 
old and to have the new, let us ascertain what is consistent 
with the rights and liberties of the clergy and what is not ; 
and it is not consistent with the rights of the clergy that they 
should be tried under the name of law by a court which in its 
aggregate form knows nothing about law ; and it is not fair 
that instead of an appeal we should get a right of rehearing 
in the same court which, calling itself a court of law, knows 
little about the rules of law. And therefore no Bill which 
shall either provide an incompetent court of first instance, 
or take away the right of appeal which has been enjoyed 
by the clergy for centuries, would be satisfactory to some 
of us; and if the clergy should largely pronounce for it 
they will be of a different spirit from the independent clergy 
of the Church as they have shown themselves in the past. 

“ At the present, however, they have given no indication 
that they wish their privileges to be taken away, and the 
House will do well to recognise their right to be heard on 
such a matter.”’ 


The Clergy Discipline Bill was first introduced into the 
House of Lords in the spring of 1887 and after undergoing 
many changes it was passed on June 12th, 1888. 

The Bill related exclusively to criminal (or other moral 
offences) and revived the Bishop’s court in respect of 
discipline. It provided a separate and distinct procedure in 
the case of criminal offences of clerks. 


“ That Bill,” said the York Herald, “ while it attempts 
to secure the better discipline of the clergy, somewhat rashly 
does away with safeguards and precautions the absence of 
which may be fatal to the chances of suspected but innocent 
men. Archbishop Thomson, almost alone upon the Epis- 
copal bench, resisted the passing of the Bill in the form given 
to it on revision by its authors. So strong, however, was 
the opposition by which his laudable efforts were met,— 
efforts wholly in the interest of the clergy, and especially 
of the more helpless among them—that the Bill was hastily 
pushed through its second reading and its Committee stage 
in the House of Lords in a single night.” 


CHAPTER THE LAST 


ENERALLY when biographers come to write 

the lives of their subject they find that up to a 

certain point in the man’s career everything 

advanced to an apex, and having reached it, 

immediately began to bring him slowly but surely downhill 

—either in power, physical and mental, or in influence, 

capacity for work and achievement. In the case of Arch- 

bishop Thomson the very opposite was the case. He worked 

and lived at practically the same level all his life, and when 

the end came, a gracious Providence decreed that he 

should ‘‘ die in harness,’ a boon that was one of his most 
cherished desires. 

Nevertheless for a long time before the end, in spite of 
the fact that his people and his friends were not aware of 
the true state of his case, the strain of his work was telling 
upon his constitution and he often found himself on the 
verge of a breakdown. 

After the first seven years’ labour in the diocese he had 
said in one of his charges to the clergy that he had “ laboured 
as his strength would permit, and sometimes a little beyond 
it, that he might show himself sevvus servorum Dei—the 
servant of God’s servants—in doing the work of the Lord.” 
In 1879 he had written thus to his friend Dr. Fraser, Bishop 
of Manchester :— 


“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
November 15th, 1879. 
““ My DEAR BIsHop, 

“T am all right again, though the sickness and 

want of food of three days of course makes one weaker. 
“The attack was one of a sharp bilious kind. I havea 
trick, an inconvenient one, of showing mental trouble by 
physical disturbance ; thus my first real breakdown was 
last year, when my Father died, and we have had so much 
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death and illness this last year, that it has been bad to 
bear, I suppose. There are exaggerated reports about my 
illness. I have sent out in the last four days 166 letters, 41 
a day; of which more than half have been done by my 
hand, and the rest dictated. As I was only allowed to 
travel home on Monday, this is pretty well, for the work 
from Tuesday ! 

“Yet looking back on sixteen years of anxious and 
solitary labour I cannot pretend to desire 16 years more 
of it, and shall not be rebellious to the call to go elsewhere, 
when it shall come in the shape of some more serious illness. 

“ With very affectionate feelings to you, 

“T am ever yours, 


“The Lord Bishop of Manchester.” W. Esor. 


In September, 1882, he wrote in a letter to his eldest 
son, Wilfrid :— 


“To-day I am suffering from the greatest feeling of 
weariness and depression of bodily strength. It is perhaps 
a hint that my holiday should be delayed longer. I think 
I have had some indigestion for all the last week. It will 
come right no doubt.” 


And in the following year when he went abroad he told 
Mrs. Thomson :— 


“T am quite relieved to do nothing. . . . I had really 
run it too fine this time and might have broken down any 
day. No one but myself can know the severity of my 
work and the sense of difficulty in carrying it on.” 


An extract from his diary of June 9th, 1889, runs as 
follows :— 


“ Rose at 5.15. Breakfast, 6.30. Leave York 7.40. 
Hull ro. Service at Holy Trinity. Holy Communion. 
Lunched with Mayor. Robed Town Hall. Much tired with 
‘procession through streets; felt faint in Church first. 
Preached to United Friendly Societies, Gal. v1. 2, extempore. 
Tedious journey home 3? hours.”’ 


€ 


And yet the Eastern Morning News said he “ preached 
with unusual force and rose to the height of the occasion.” 
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On June roth, 1890, he was corresponding with Mr. — 
Hildyard of Winestead Hall on the subject of the reopening 
of Winestead Church after its restoration. Mr. Hildyard © 
and his family had been for many years great friends of - 
the Thomsons, and they were anxious that the Archbishop 
should come himself if possible to the ceremony, because — 
at that date the connexion between the Hildyards and 
Winestead was about to be broken, the family having 
resided there since the reign of Henry VI. 


f 


“My dear Mr. Hildyard,”’ wrote the Archbishop, “ I need 
not say that I am not likely to refuse to comply with a 
wish of yours, under circumstances so touching for you 
and so interesting for me. The question I wish to ask is— 
can you have the Church ready by July roth, so far at least 
as to be ready for opening on that day ? My present plan 
is to leave home with my family for our holiday on Monday 
the 14th July ; and if the roth could be selected, I could 
meet your wish without an alteration of plans. 

“With kindest regards to all your family, 

“Tam, 
Ever yours, 
W. EBzor.” 


The reopening of Winestead Church did take place on 
July roth, and the ceremony was the last of its kind at 
which the Archbishop officiated.? . 

The Archbishop and Mrs. Thomson had taken “ Ling- — 
holme ’”’ at Keswick on a short lease and were residing there _ 
in September, 1890, with several members of their family, 
when the Archbishop was suddenly seized with a paralytic 
stroke from which he never really fully recovered. 

Writing to Mrs. Blakeney (wife of Archdeacon Blakeney, 
at that time vicar of Sheffield) the Archbishop gave an ac-— 
count of that trying occasion. 


1 In her recollection of the events of that day, Miss Evelyn Hildyard 
writes: “ We all went to Winestead together, and I well remember how 
interesting and amusing the Archbishop was ; amongst other things telling 
us how when he first came to Yorkshire he always found sherry and queen- 
cakes im the vestvy after a Confirmation! He said: ‘I think they have 
disappeared before the frown of an ungrateful Archbishop !* He preached 
a very fine sermon. His voice was always so impressive.”* 
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“ BISHOPTHORPE, YORK, 
October 237d, 1890. 
“My DEAR Mrs. BLAKENEY, 

“The idea of supplementing the Deakin Fund by 
gifts to some of the disappointed seems to me excellent. 
T enclose a cheque for £5 for it. If I live I may give again, 
as I dare say others also will. I have had many and touch- 
ing proofs of kindness during my illness; and I now send 
you a report which will I am sure have an interest for you 
and for your excellent husband—one of my dearest friends. 
On September 14 I worshipped in a very hot and airless 
Church at Crosthwaite. When the Psalms began, I found 
it more convenient to sit than to stand. A cold perspira- 
tion was my chiefsymptom. I was able to attend the service 


and sermon (there was no celebration at that service), 
_Mind and attention were all as usual or even rather more 


acute. I was able to walk to my carriage (a goodish way), 
but was helped to bed when I got home. Everything showed 
great prostration of strength. Two doctors thought well 
of me as to recovery, but enjoined on me absolute rest and 


' avoidance of fatigue. Since then my strength has been 


coming back, not by ‘leaps and bounds’ but certainly 


by steady degrees and with no drawback. For a week 


and more I have been conducting correspondence ; not 
quite as much as usual, for the clergy have been very for- 


bearing. But I have done all that they gave me to do. 


The tedium of convalescence is hard to bear. Give my 
kindest love please to the Archdeacon. 
“We are all well. Pray do not think that I am not 


resigned : for I am. 


“ With much affection to you both and to your children, 
cot lige woats 
Ever yours, 
W. Exor.”’ 


This had been written in October, the month of the 
Church Congress at Hull, and much to his sorrow the 
Archbishop had been obliged to obey the orders of his | 


- medical attendant, who insisted on absolute rest from all 
work for a time, and deny himself the pleasurable duty of 


attending the Congress. His great friend Lord Grimthorpe 


was also absent (though not from a similar cause) as the 
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following letter shows. It had been written, of course, in 
the previous June :— 
“33, QUEEN ANNE ST., 
June 17th, 1890. 
““My DEAR ARCHBISHOP, : 
“Tt is 30 years since I resisted the blandishments 
of Sam Oxon at Bishopthorpe who tried to drag me to a 
Church Conference at Manchester. All those years of ex- 
perience have confirmed my impression that they do no 
good whatever, and are a great waste of time. So when 
you say I should ‘add to the life of the Congress’ by 
coming, you have offered just the wrong inducement. 
‘Death ’ would have been another thing. Besides all that, 
I find sitting through such meetings knocks me up. I have 
just had to refuse a request from W. C. Peterborough to sit 
on his anti-child-murder committee for that reason, though 
I am strongly in favour of his bill. 

““T fear we cannot move this month, thank you, as we 
hope to get away early in July, and have some company 
coming next week. I hope you will enjoy Skiddaw, but I 
should think he is less invigorating than the vicinity of the 
earth-weighing Schehallien. 

“With our love to all your ladies, 

> denne 
Yours ever, 
GRIMTHORPE. 


“I hope you saw what I wrote about the ‘ Coal cart 
upset in the way of Deprivation ’ in Temporibus yesterday.”’ 


A telegram despatched by the Members of the Hull 
Church Congress to the Archbishop of September 30th, 
1890, reads as follows :— 


““ ARCHBISHOP, 
““ BISHOPTHORPE. 


“The members of the Church Congress desire to 
express their deep sorrow for the illness of the Archbishop 
which has prevented him from filling the President’s chair. 
They thank him warmly for the pains he has taken to make 
the Congress successful. They pray fervently that he may 
speedily be restored to health.” 
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But this kind wish was not fated to be realised. During 
November there was certainly a slight improvement in the 
Archbishop’s condition. He walked for twenty minutes 
daily i in the garden and about the house, sometimes without 
using his stick, and had dictated letters every day since the 
beginning of his illness, besides discussing the arrangement 
of diocesan work with the Bishop of Beverley at short 
intervals. 
In November he was writing of his improvement to his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Goodwyn :— 


“eé 


I am much better, though of course I do not 
know how much further I may go. Yesterday I both drove 
and walked: twice round the garden is as far as I have 
yet walked. { could do more, but I am ordered not to tire 
myself. Each week I have gained a good deal. I can now 
walk without a stick, and I dictate 18 or 20 letters a day. 
I could do more but I[ rise so late ; this coming week shall 
improve that.”’ 


A letter from Dr. Randall Davidson (present Archbishop 
of Canterbury), at that time Dean of Windsor and about to 
become Bishop of Rochester, runs as follows :— 


““ DEANERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
November 18th, 1890. 

“My DEAR LORD ARCHBISHOP, 

“Most cordially do we thank Your Grace for the 
very kind and encouraging letter I have to-day received 
from you ; and first let me say how rejoiced we are to hear 
so good an account of your own progress on the path 
towards your complete strength again. 

“The disappointment we all felt at Hull was, of course, 
intense ; and we have been anxiously watching for the 
occasional bulletins of the last few weeks. I hope we 
may now expect soon to see you at work again in all the vigour 
of former days. 

‘Our own move hence is still, I suppose, a long way off. 
Winchester will not be vacated till January, and Rochester 
not, I suppose, till well on in February, so that my consecra- 
tion cannot well take place before Easter, an inordinately 
long and trying waiting time. 


alll 
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‘We are in much difficulty as to the problem of finding 
a house, as there is, of course, none provided for us at 


i 


| 
A 


present. Our notion is to live in South London. But the 


houses there are not adaptable to our purpose, and we have 
as yet heard of nothing suitable. 


_“ The work is indeed gigantic. The population probably 
exceeds two millions, and one trembles in contemplating it. _ 


““We thank you most truly for the assurance of your 
prayers. 
“With our united kindest regards, 
“Tam, very truly and dutifully yours, 
RANDALL T. DAVIDSON.” 


In December the Archbishop even took part in an ex- . 


amination of candidates for ordination, but on the evening 
of the second day’s work he was seized with a sudden fit 
of faintness. A comatose condition supervened, and after 


lapsing into unconsciousness for a while, Archbishop | 
Thomson died peacefully at seven o’clock in the morning © 


on Christmas Day, 1890, at the age of seventy-one years. 


The public and the press were loud in their expressions | 


of sorrow and regret at the passing away of such a notable 


figure. ‘‘ No Archbishop ever, in greater degree than in — 


the case of the lamented Primate, endeared himself to his 
numerous flocks, won the grateful appreciation and sincere 
admiration of the public at large, or left behind him more 
abundant evidence, in one form and another, of a pure, a 
noble, a devoted life, dedicated in a position of high re- 
sponsibility to the service of his Maker.’’? 

It was said too that it would be difficult to find a successor 
to the Archbishop, and that to replace him in any adequate 
way would be simply impossible; and that though he 
“might not have been a scholar like Markham or Sumner, 
nor a man of affairs like Wilberforce, nor have the intellect 
of a Thirlwall, nor the eloquence of a Liddon, he possessed 
a combination of qualities which enabled him to fill the 
Northern Primacy for twenty-eight years as an adminis- 
trative genius.”’? 


The funeral, which was of a quiet and unostentatious 
character, took place in the little churchyard adjoining the 


2 Tait’s Life, Vol. I, p. 360. 2 Ibid., p. 369. 
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Palace at Bishopthorpe (a commemorative service also being 
held in York Minster on the same day), and the bearers of 
the coffin from the private chapel to its last resting-place 
were sixteen representative working men from Sheffield, of 
whom half the number were members of the Committee of 
Sheffield working men who had organised, some years pre- 
viously, a testimonial to the Archbishop as a mark of the 
respect and admiration which they and their fellow working 
men entertained for him.? 

With his decease there faded from the scene one of the 
biggest-hearted men who had ever occupied the See of York, 
one who had endeared himself to the people of Yorkshire 
of all classes in a manner which no other Archbishop had 
ever achieved : who led and guided the hard-headed North- 
ern folk into paths that were upright, honourable and emi- 
nently religious: and whose work throughout the diocese 
has caused his name to be blessed and revered among the 
people long years ee their separation from one whom they 
truly loved. 


1 After they returned home, they convened a meeting amongst them- 
selves to see how best they could perpetuate his memory in Sheffield. 
This resulted in the erection of a beautiful marble bust in the parish 
church, which was unveiled by Mrs. Thomson, in the presence of a vast 
congregation of working people, on June 22nd, 1891. The likeness is 
excellent and the workmanship of the highest order. Underneath is 
inscribed in marble, ‘‘ The People’s Archbishop,’ followed by these 
words :— 

“Tn loving and grateful memory of the Right Hon. and Most Reverend 
William Thomson, D.p., Lord Archbishop of York, Primate of England 
and Metropolitan, who entered into rest 25th December, 1890, aged 71. 
This bust was erected by the working people of Sheffield, who have recog- 
nised in him a great leader of thought, a brave and noble defender of the 
Christian Faith, and a true and sympathising friend,” 





APPENDIX 


WE are indebted to the Bishop of Beverley for the subjoined 
chronological list of Archbishop Thomson’s Chaplains :— 


1863. 


1866-9. 
1869-70. 
1870-72. 
1874-76. 


1872. 

1874-82. 
aie 

= 18709. 


: 1883. 


1884. 
1887. 


2iey) 


Rev. W. Basil Jones. Examining Chaplain to 1874. 

Rev. A. W. Thorold. Till consecration as Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Rev. H. B. Byrne. 

Rev. R. Harvey. 

Rev. L. S. Bruce. Died 1886. 

Rev. T. B. Paget. 

Rev. G. H. Philip. Died 1885. 

Rev. R. J. Crosthwaite. Domestic Chaplain and 
Private Secretary. 

Rev. Ernest Wigram. Domestic Chaplain and Private 
Secretary. 

Rev. Hon. E. C. Glyn. Domestic Chaplain and 
Private Secretary. 

Rev. E. A. Faber. Domestic Chaplain and Private 
Secretary. 

Archbishop Thomson did not have a Domestic Chaplain 
after 1876. 

Hon. E. C. Glyn became a “ Chaplain.” 

Rev. Canon Hey. Examining Chaplain. 


Rev. A. W. Thorold. do. 
R. J. Crosthwaite. Chaplain. 
Hon. Canon Pelham. do. 


On Archdeacon Hey’s death the Archbishop appointed 
Canons Crosthwaite and Landon, and the Revs. 
J. R. Lumby, p.p., and the Rev. H. A. Faber as 
Examining Chaplains. 

Lumby, Faber, and R. J. C. continued to occupy the 
post to the end of the Archbishop’s life. 

Canon Landon died 18q0. 

Canon C. S. Wright appointed a Chaplain. 

F, W. Goodwyn. do. do. 
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